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CHAPTER I 

JAMAICA 

Voyage of tlie Moselle — The Azores — Rough Weather — Fatal Accident 
— A Derelict — Fellow-Passengers — ■Som];)rero — The Cradle of our 
Sea-power — A Procession of Heroes — Rodney’s Victory— Nelson— 
The Spaniards — Buccaneers and Pirates — Henry Morgan — 
Jamaica Riots— St. Thomas— A Waterspout— Puerto Rico— Haiti 
and San Domingo— Fires on the Island— Tortuga — Port-au- 
Prince — ^A bloodstained History— Cannibalism— Unfitness of 
Blacks for Self-government— Jamaica — Fort Augusta— Port Royal 
—The Panama Canal— Kingston— Up Park Gamp — The West 
India Regiments — Newcastle — The Blue Mountains— Fauna of 
Jamaica — Game Birds — Spanishtown — Johnny Crow — Other 
Birds — Rock Fort— Oysters growing on Trees — Sharks — Vendor 
of Curiosities. 

On the 2nd April 1885 I left England for the 
first time, halving embarked on board the IfoseZZe at 
Southampton, bound for Jamaica, where the corps 
to which I had been posted, the 1st West India 
Regiment, was stationed. Our ship was perhaps 
the finest of a fiue line of steamers, the Royal Mail 
Steam Navigation Company, and was as comfortal)le 
and luxurious as the most fastidious traveller could 
desire. This vessel was some years afterwards totaUy 
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^¥recked off the coast of South America— I believe 
near Colon. There had been heavy storms for some 
time jM-evious to our departure, and we came in for 
the edge of a hurricane; but after a few days of very 
rough weather we fortunately passed beyond the 
Azores into calm and unruffled seas. The storm 
had, however, claimed a victim ; for one of the 
stewards lost his footing during its progress, and, 
falling down a hatchway, fractured his skull, and 
was killed on the spot. 

During the early part of our voyage we saw many 
evidences of the late storm, in the shape of broken 
spars and other wreckage, among which the dis- 
masted hull of a small derelict schooner especially 
attracted our attention. Our steamer slackened 
speed on nearing the wreck, but it was evidently 
deserted, and there was no sign of life on board; the 
boats w^ere gone, so it was hoped that the crew might 
have escaped in them. 

My fellow -passengers were not altogether in- 
teresting. They comprised a Jamaica planter, who 
was rather too fond of cocktails ; a dockyard official, 
who also rec|uired an “ eye-opener ” every morning 
before breakfast ; a mining engineer, bound for 
Peru ; a youth just escaped from school, who was 
going to the United States of Colombia with the 
hope of making a fortune in the silver mines ; and 
four yellow Mexican boys returning to Vera Cruz 
from school in England. There was also a German 
doctor engaged on a scientific mission to Cuba, who 
was much struck with the beauty of the ebony 
belles of St. Thomas. 

After passing the Azores no land was seen for 
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ten days, when the small island of Sombrero, so 
called from its shape, was sighted. It is but a 
barren rock, sometimes temporarily inhabited by 
fishermen from the neighbouring islands ; but the 
sight of even such land was welcomed as a break in 
the monotony of an uneventful voyage, when the 
principal amusement consisted in watching the 
flying-fish, and catching with improvised grapnels 
the seaweed brought from the Sargasso Sea by the 
current of the Grulf Stream. We were now well 
within the historic waters of the Caribbean Sea, the 
cradle of the sea power of Great Britain. Looking 
back through the mist of time on the splendid and 
romantic history of the past, a ghostly procession of 
mighty men passes before the mind’s eye — an array of 
heroes wdio contributed so much to the building up 
of that great empire on which the sun never sets. 
There were Frobisher and Raleigh and Drake, and 
. crowds of buccaneers — pirates and patriots — the 
men who humbled the power of Spain on these 
seas, who took her galleons and ravaged her colonies, 
thus establishing in the fair islands of the Caribbean 
Sea the basis of the British Empire. 

Following these great men, other giants appear 
in the kaleidoscope of history, and many shadow- 
shapes, pale phantoms of the past, come and go— 
Rodney, who, by the utter destruction of the 
French fleet on 12th April 1782, ensured the 
ascendency of Great Britain in these islands, once 
tlie brightest jewels in the British crown, l)ut 
now, alas! from various causes, follen from their 
higli estate. 

Then Nelson and Collingwood passed across 
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these seas again and again, and finally sailed hence 
to gain the culminating victory of Trafalgar, which, 
although resulting in the death of the greatest of 
England’s sous, contributed so much towards the 
downfall of Napoleon, and the successful issue of the 
struggle of Europe against his domination. 

But there is another' side to the picture. First 
came the Spaniards, with their iniquitous inquisition 
and other methods of conversion, by means of which 
they converted the harmless Caribs off the face of 
the earth. They brought fire and sword in their 
train. I know not if they also brought rum, or its 
e(|uivalent in those days, as do our modern mission- 
aries in other parts of the world, where they appear 
to be the forerunners of a similar conversion or 
extinction. After the Spaniards followed the bucca- 
neers and pirates, Spanish, French, and English, who 
held high revel at Port Royal, where also the gallows- 
trees bore a heavy crop of human fruit. Nor must 
we forget Henry Morgan, buccaneer and patriot, who 
captured Panama and governed Jamaica. And to 
finish the dai'k page of history, in modern times 
happened the unfortunate Jamaica riots — a sad story, 
more of mistake than crime, ending in the shameful 
death of the insurgent Gordon, and the consequent 
disgrace of the hapless Eyre. 

But enough of history. On the morning of 
15th April we entered the beautiful little harbour 
of St. Thomas, our first anchorage, and lay-to about 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. The harbour is 
almost landlocked, and consequently provides a safe 
refuge from the storms that sometimes rage in this 
part of the Atlantic i for the wind may blow ever so 
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fiercely without, but the waves beat in vain against 
the lofty rocks, standing like sentinels over the 
harbour, within which reigns eternal calm. The 
town of St. Thomas is picturesquely built on tlie 
slope of a mountain, stretching down to the low, 
sandy shore ; the white houses, nestling among 
feathery palm-trees and deep green bananas, look 
very pretty with their red roofs and green jalousies. 

The ship was no sooner at anchor than it was 
surrounded by a yelling crowd of negroes, some 
plying their boats for hire to take the passengers 
ashore ; others offering fruit, vegetables, curiosities, 
and various other articles for sale ; whilst diving- 
boys, in defiance of sharks, performed feats rival- 
ling even those of the Somalis at Aden. 

After being fought for by a struggling mass of 
boatmen, some of us succeeded in getting into a 
dinghy, and were pulled to the shore by the lusty 
blacks. Having a few hours to spare, we proceeded 
to the market-place, where sugar-cane, mangoes, 
plantains, cocoanuts, and other tropical fruits were 
exposed for sale. Then we went to the ice-house, 
where sherry-cobblers and other American drinks 
were dispensed ; but on the whole there was little 
of interest to be seen. St. Thomas was at this time 
a port of call for the steamers of the Eoyal Mail 
Company, where mails and passengers were tran- 
shipped for some of the other islands, and for 
Demerara ; but this route has since been abandoned, 
and Barbados is now the port of cail. It was 
noticeable that the greater of the trade of 

St. Thomas appeared to be in English liands, 
although the island is a Danish possession. 
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Shortly after leaving the harbour we observed a 
great waterspout in the distance, but it was visible 
only for a few seconds. Eising from the sea like a 
pillar of dark cloud, the tall column of water joined 
the ocean to the vault of heaven, stood wavering for 
some seconds, and then, suddenly collapsing, melted 
away in the waste of waters. 

At night some mild excitement was obtained in 
watching the revolving light of Puerto Eico, for 
even such an insignificant incident is of sufficient 
interest to break the monotony of life on board ship. 

On the 1 6 th April, soon after sunrise, we sighted 
the shores of Hispaniola, the island containing the 
black republics of Haiti and San Domingo. At 
first the sierras appeared dimly blue in the morning 
mist, but as we approached the mountains became 
clearer, the mist disappeared, and the tall rocks, 
although some miles distant, seemed to stand close 
ahead in the deep blue waters of the Caribbean Sea. 
The hills, rising from fertile plains, green savannahs, 
and miasmatic swamps, were clothed with mahogany, 
ebony, and other trees. Down the valleys rushed 
foamiirg torrents, now lost to view in dark gorges 
and thick brushwood, anon reappearing, and leaping 
from height to height, until they sped away to water 
the stretching plains below, where they disappeared 
ill the luxuriance of the tropical vegetation. 

The rocky cliffs stood up on a stretch of golden 
sand, fringed with lines of palm-trees. At night the 
vessel steamed along close inshore, and a scorching 
wind, hot as a blast from Hades, was borne towards 
us across the phosphorescent waves. The mountains 
loomed black against the starlit sky, and innumer- 
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able fires burned amid their rocky fastnesses. In 
all directions there blazed the mysterious flames ; 
perhaps they were kindled in honour of Miimbo 
Jumbo and Obi, the gods of the heathen, for the 
people are given to idolatry, and are fast relapsing 
into barbarism. 

Perchance the natives, were cooking some of 
their own kind, for they are said to be, in some 
parts, addicted to cannibalism. We were, however, 
too far off to distinguish any odour of burnt flesh. 
No scent, save that of the tropic woods with their 
fragrant spices, was wafted towards us from the 
rocky shore of Hispaniola; no sound was heard, 
save the ceaseless bi'eaking of the surf on the 
adjacent shore. 

Morning broke, and found us still steaming 
along the coast. We passed through a narrow 
channel, between Haiti and the small island of 
Tortuga. The latter was in former times a great 
stronghold of the buccaneers, who used to collect 
their ill-gotten spoil for concealment on this island, 
where, tradition says, some treasure still lies hidden. 
During the whole day we passed along this coast, 
with its strips of sand fringed with palm-trees and 
cactus. A varied landscape presented itself to our 
view. Wild forest-clad mountains rose tier upon 
tier in theatral majesty ; green savannahs, covered 
with long prairie grass, stretched like an undulating 
sea of emerald, in the midst of which appeared here 
and there a village, or a small patch of cultivatiGn. 

In the early morning of the third day from St. 
Thomas we entered a long, narrow bay, the Bight 
of Leogane, an arm of the sea, wdiose unruffled 
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waters were crimsoned by the rays of the rising 
sun. On either side were the usual sandy shores 
and cocoanut palms, whilst above rose bush-covered 
mountains, sloping gently to the sand. Passing- 
some small mangrove-covered islands, on one of 
which stood an insignificant stone fort, we anchored 
at the head of the bay, not far from the Haitian 
navy, which consisted of one small man-of-war. 
In a hollow in front of us, between two hills, lay 
the town of Port-au-Prince, a long, crowded city, 
formed of ruined huts and squalid habitations, 
relieved here and there by some tall church spire 
or public building, appearing curiously incongruous 
amid the surroundings. I was unable to land here, 
and, after staying about an hour, we left the bay, 
and coasted along that seemingly peaceful shore— 
so peaceful, so still, that the silent woods seemed to 
be wrapped in everlasting slumber. Yet these woods 
often resound with the clash of arms, for an interne- 
cine struggle frequently rages, and those deep forests 
and green savannahs have often been incarnadined 
with blood. It is a sad contrast — the beauty of the 
land, and its unfortunate and bloodstained history 
— a history that proves how unfitted the negro is 
for self-government. 

These two black republics of Haiti and San 
Domingo formerly belonged to France and Spain 
respectively. Many years ago the blacks rose and 
massacred the whites. Now the negroes govern the 
country after their own fashion, and the whites are 
the down-trodden race— a curious reversal of the 
usual order of things. But the republics, begun 
with savage bloodshed, have not prospered, and 
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the gOA'^ernment of this island is a blot on the face 
of creation. The inhabitants are barbarians and 
idolaters, with a thin veneer of civilisation and 
Christianity. They have relapsed into the practice 
of African heathen rites, which include human 
sacrifices and cannibalism. Such crimes are perpe- 
trated with impunity in Haiti and San Domingo. 

Such is this fair land, one of the most beautiful 
islands of the earth, gifted by nature with all things, 
where the only wild beasts that hannt the forests 
are those in human form. 

The negroes are not improved by freedom, but 
rather are liable to drift back into the black depths 
of barbarism, from which they have scarcely 
emerged. 

Those who would attempt to govern black people 
in the same manner as the white would do well 
to pause and study the bloodstained history of 
Hispaniola, and glance at that island as it now is. 
Government should be adapted to the characteristics 
of a race, and its methods should be varied accord- 
ingly. It is no use attempting to apply a consti- 
tution like that of England either to the East or 
the West Indies. History has proved that both 
the negroes and the natives of India are unfit to 
govern themselves. They must be ruled, and, 
Avhen necessary, ruled with an iron hand. 

At daybreak on 19th April, seventeen days 
after leaving Southampton, we sighted Jamaica, and 
at eight o’clock in the morning the gun announced 
our arrival outside the wharf at Kingston. From 
a distance the first sight of Jamaica is pleasing. 
The Blue Mountains, veiled in a thin mist, rise to 
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a great height, apparently out of the sea itself ; but 
nearer approach reveals a long, low-lying shore, 
with the usual fringe of palm-trees. Then come 
the palisades cdothed with mangroves, and below 
them the rippling waves wash the sands below Eock 
Fort and Fort Augusta. The latter occupies an 
excellent tactical position, commanding, as it does, 
the entrance to the harbour ; but the mangrove 
swamps in the vicinity render it too unhealthy for 
effective occupation, and it is now used as a maga- 
zine, and manned only by a few men of the West 
India Eegiment. Formerly considerable bodies of 
troops were stationed there, and many valuable 
lives were lost owing to the deadly surroundings of 
the place. 

In entering Kingston harbour the vessel passes 
Port Eoyal, situated on the end of the strip of land 
called the Palisades, famous in the history of the 
Spanish Main in the good old fighting days of 
Drake and his contemporaries. Once the most 
important place in the West Indies, Port Eoyal is 
now comparatively insignificant, its glories having 
departed since its destruction by the great earth- 
quake in 1692. 

When I was in Jamaica considerable works 
were in progress at Port Eoyal, which was being 
strengthened with fortifications, and armed with 
guns of modern type. Perhaps this activity was 
due to the progress of the Panama Canal, which 
was then in course of construction, and appeared to 
have some chance of being completed. 

Thousands were flocking to the fatal isthmus 
from all ports of the Caribbean Sea, lured to that 
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deadly holocaust by the high pay offered for their 
labour. But in that sink of fever and iniquity most 
of them would meet their doom, for, where thou- 
sands went, only hundreds returned. . 

Had the construction of the canal been com- 
pleted, Jamaica would undoubtedly have become a 
most important place ; and Port Royal, whose 
glory had departed with the buccaneers, might 
have recovered some of its pristine prosperity. But 
the canal was a gigantic failure, and its remains are 
now but the monument over the grave of many 
men’s honour, and the memorial of more men’s deaths. 

From the steamer I drove to Up Park Camp, 
where my corps, the 1st West India Regiment, was 
stationed. On the way I passed through Kingston, 
about a mile and a half from the barracks. King- 
ston is a well laid-out town. All the principal 
streets lead down to the sea, so that the breeze 
blows clear along them, but the system of drainage 
was at that time very defective. A large part of 
the town was burnt down by a great fire in 1882, 
and much of it was still uninhabited, with only 
blackened ruins remaining where there had once 
been populous streets. 

Up Park Camp, where the West India Regiment 
is always quartered, is situated on a slight emi- 
nence in the middle of a clear savannah, or open 
tract of ground. Its open situation does not render 
it immune from diseases such as yellow and typhoid 
fevers. The former scourge is in every way the 
most terrible, and is almost endemic in Port Royal. 

The barracks at Up Park Camp are well-lmilt 
and airy, and afford excellent accommodation for 
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the men. There were in my time two West India 
regiments, each of which passed a tour of three 
years in the West Indies and on the West Coast 
of Africa alternately. The regiment on the coast 
also supplied a detachment of three companies to 
Barbados, whilst that in the West Indies garrisoned 
Honduras and the Bahamas as well as Jamaica. 
The negroes of these regiments present a fine 
appearance in their picturesque Zouave uniform. 
They are sober and well-behaved, and are said to 
fight well ; but it was not my fortune to see any 
active service with them. On more than one occa- 
sion they have fought excellently, both in Africa 
and in the West Indies. One famous fight — the 
repulse of an Indian attack on Orange Walk in 
Honduras in 1872 by a detachment of the 1st 
West India Regiment under Lieutenant Graham 
Smith — is worthy of a foremost place in the history 
of gallant, deeds of warfare, whilst individual negroes 
in West Africa have gained the Victoria Cross. 

My company was commanded by Major Ellis, a 
brave and able soldier, who attained to some dis- 
tinction when commanding the regiment in West 
Africa a few years afterwards, and who would 
doubtless have become famous had he not unhappily 
perished, at a comparatively early age, from the 
effects of the deadly climate. 

The stations are generally unhealthy, and of 
other officers who were there with me few are now 
left. Heath has claimed many on the deadly West 
African coast, and others have exchanged into 
British regiments ; for few care to serve all their 
lives in those undesirable parts of the globe, where 
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there has hitherto been so little chance of gaining 
distinction. 

The British troops in Jamaica then consisted of a. 
detachment of the North Staffordshire Eegiment, 
whose headquarters were at Barbados. They were 
quartered at Newcastle — those white huts seen from 
afar off high up on the slope of the Blue Mountains. 
There they enjoyed a comparatively salubrious 
climate, although I believe the station is not entirely 
exempt from occasional visitations of yellow' fever ; 
whilst it is so lorrely and its situation is such that 
the soldiers have absolutely no means of recreation, 
and live under conditions that cannot be otherwise 
than demoralising. One reaches Newcastle by a 
winding road up the mountains, through beautiful 
scenery above the valley of the Hope River. About 
half-w'ay up the mountains is the somewhat squalid 
settlement of Gordon’s Towm. Looking back now 
through the vista of many years, the Blue Mountains 
of Jamaica appear to me dimly outlined through the 
mist of time, but the recollection of happy days 
spent on the island still remains deeply impressed 
upon my memory. As the island lies so near the 
Equator, the plains have a very torrid climate, but 
the surrounding waters of the Caribbean Sea tend in 
some degree to temper the heat. The higher up- 
lands of the mountains, which culminate in Blue 
Mountain Peak and rise to a height of 14,000 feet 
above sea-level, possess a pleasant and salubrious 
climate, resembling in some respects that of the 
Himalayan slopes, without the rigours of a northern 
winter. 

In those days I used to find a delight in climb- 
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ing some high peak of the lofty range of hills, and 
looking down on the slopes covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, with giant cotton, ebony, and mahogany 
trees, with creepers and plants, and bright-hued 
dowers of a hundred kinds, and with beautiful ferns 
amidst which ever and anon might be caught the 
gleam of a rushing mountain torrent. And then 
lower down lay deep, cool valleys with precipitous 
sides. At times a fleecy cloud would sweep across 
and obscure the view, except whore some loftier 
peak raised itself above the clouds, appearing like 
an island in mid-air, constantly changing its form as 
the mist swept round it in fantastic shapes. And 
farther yet, on a clear day could be seen the plains 
shimmering in a pall of heat, and stretching away to 
meet the sapphire sea beyond. On a rough day 
the sea could be distinguished breaking into foam 
where the waves beat in vain against the rocks 
of Fort Augusta and on the Palisades, where Port 
Eoyal lay on the extremity of the tongue of land 
that jutted out into the sea and formed Kingston 
harbour. The tangled bush and luxuriant under- 
growth, so thick and entangled that at times one 
had to cut one’s way through it with a machete, 
teemed with the exuberant bird and insect life of the 
tropics. Gorgeous butterflies flitted in the glades 
on purple and azure wings, floating from blossom to 
blossom scarcely less gorgeous thair themselves. 
Humming-birds of many kinds and brightest hues 
fluttered incessantly their tiny wings as they hovered 
from flower to flower, changing their colour with 
every movement as the sunlight caught their metallic 
plumage. There were some little green ones with 
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white throats, scarcely larger than a bee, which 
swarmed in large numbers round the upper shoots 
of the bamboo clumps. Others of larger size had 
sapphire-coloured throats, and long curved beaks 
which they continually thrust into the dowers, and 
some appeared to be of a dull brown colour until the 
sunlight struck them, when they dashed with purple 
and green and gold. 

The little Jamaica robin, dressed in a garb of 
emerald green with a bright red breast, was also a 
common bird; and there were many others — blue 
■and green and yellow — too numerous to mention. 
Of game birds there were but few. Quail were at 
one time plentiful, but have nearly all been destroyed 
by the mongoose, which was introduced from India 
to kill the rats, but preferred game to vermin. 
Quail had become so scarce that I do not recollect 
having seen any during my residence of nearly a 
year on the island ; whilst the guinea-fowl, fomierly 
so numerous as to afford good sport, had almost 
disappeared. There were also pigeons and doves 
of various kinds. The pigeons used to fly in towards 
evening from an outlying island, and sometimes a 
great many were slain in organised battues, the 
sportsmen waiting towards sunset for the arrival of 
the flight of birds. 

1 must not omit to mention the duck and snipe, 
said to be fairly numerous in the Spanishtown 
marshes. These miasmatic swamps, formed by the 
River Cobre, are so deadly that the game is not 
worth the risk incurred in its pursuit. I recollect 
how a naval officer belonging to H.M.S. the 

guardship at Port Royal, died of yellow fever within 
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twenty-four hours of his return from a day’s shooting 
ill these marshes. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, some migratory birds, golden and grey plover, 
used to visit the island in the autumn, — and that 
makes up the list of the game birds of J amaica. 

However, there were some other birds of interest. 
There was the ubiquitous turkey -buzzard, commonly 
called the Johnny Crow, which, hovering and wheel- 
ing in circles overhead, is one of the first objects 
that attracts the attention of the observant traveller 
in Jamaica. His dark brown body and red vulture- 
like head are seen everywhere. He alights on the 
tops of the masts in the harbour ; he is almost 
domesticated in the gardens, and he soars, a black 
speck in the azure sky, over the peaks of the Blue 
Mountain range. He is not ornamental, but is a 
very useful bird, for he is the best of scavengers, and 
therefore of great utility in a country where a fowl 
of his trade finds plenty of occupation. It was not 
a pleasant sight, but a very satisfactory one, to see 
a number of these creatures clearing away the offal 
with -which the streets of Kingston abounded, and 
the noise they made when quarrelling over their 
unsavoury banc|uet was something to be remembered. 
The Johnny Crow has his faults. He has an objec- 
tionable habit of sleeping on the roof of one’s house, 
and half his night seems to be passed in tumbling 
down the tiles and clambering up again. Where the 
turkey-buzzard breeds was a mystery that had not 
then been elucidated ; but probably their nests are 
built in the rocky fastnesses of the mountains, or on 
the uninhabited islands of these seas. On one 
occasion I saw the corpse of one beside a dead 
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donkey, on which he had been regaling himself ; 
perhaps the unwonted feast — for who has ever seen 
a dead donkey ? — was too much for him. His 
brethren did not take warning from hi.s fate, nor did 
they respect tlieir deceased companion, for tliey 
continued their feast on the donkey as if nothing had 
happened, and probably did not stick at cannibalism 
w'hen they had finished that, but completed their 
festivities by demolishing the carcase of their un- 
fortunate comrade. At any rate he was gone when 
nest T passed the place, and nothing remained of the 
donkey except the white bones glistening in the 
sun. 

Besides these birds there were the mosquito- 
hawks, a kind of night-jar that twittered incessantly 
overhead when they emerged at sunset in search of 
their insect prey. And on the sea-shore might be 
seen great brown pelicans and pied kingfishers, and 
sometimes flights of sandpipers, or solitary terns and 
sea-gulls. There are very few’ mammals in the 
forests of Jamaica. In fact, besides wdld pigs, which 
are somewhat scarce, I remember seeing only the 
mongoose and rats, and several species of bat. 

The rivers abound in a fish called the mountain 
mullet, which affords good sport, and is excellent for 
the table. The fishing takes one to the most beauti- 
ful scenery among the mountains, where foaming 
torrents flow rapidly dow’n the ravines, forming 
frequent cascades overhung with beautiful shrubs. 
There was one particularly fine waterfall in the Hope 
River where we used to bathe sometimes. The 
stream flows swdftly down a lovely glen overgrown 
w’ith ferns and creepers of various kinds, until it 
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reaches a precipitous aud rocky declivity whence it 
falls sheer into the valley below, forming a broad 
deep pool, shaded by giant trees and thick bushes 
from the rays of the tropic sun. Nor were the hills 
alone worth a visit. Towards Rock Fort, an ancient 
edifice fast crumbling to dust, a pleasant ride may 
be taken along the sea-shore, where the wmves break 
with ceaseless murmur on a stretch of white sand. 
Here were clumps of mangroves, to which small 
oysters clung when the tide receded ; hence the 
traveller’s tale about the oysters that grow on trees. 
On the moss-grown banks above the sand, green 
lizards with ruby eyes darted about in the sunshine, 
and the land-crabs scuttled away to their holes on 
the approach of the intruder. And in the bay one 
might frequently see sharks and porpoises and 
bonitos, whilst sometimes a silver shower of flying- 
fish rose from the rippled surface and dropped into 
the sea again after accomplishing a short flight. 

I often saw the dorsal fin of a shark quite close 
to the shore near Rock Fort, and this deterred me 
from bathing, although the pellucid depths looked 
most inviting. But sharks around the Jamaica coast 
are rapacious and bloodthirsty. On one occasion 
three sailors went ashore in a boat from a man-of- 
war lying in Port Royal harbour. They started 
back for their ship after sunset, but never reached 
it. Next morning the boat was discovered floating 
in the harbour, containing the dreadfully-mangled 
corpse of one of the sailors. His comrades had 
disappeared, and it was supposed that the boat 
had capsized and that two of the sailors had been 
devoured by the sharks, whilst the third managed to 
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right tlie boat and scramble back into it, only to die 
there of the wounds received in his encounter with 
the monsters of the deep. 

A great character in Jamaica was the vendor of 
curiosities called “ tick-tief,” a corruption of the 
words stick-thief — a name our friend had earned 
because he was said to be in tlie habit of Sfoina; 
round the officers’ quarters and stealing the sticks he 
had himself sold to them. It was his trade to provide 
the collector with ebony and other sticks, and with 
various curious articles. Objects wonderful, beauti- 
ful, and rare, delightful alike to the eye of the 
naturalist and of the collector of curios, had a place 
among his wares. He had cocoanuts and gourds 
carved in grotesque and curious forms ; necklaces and 
bracelets made of crabs’ eyes and sapodilla seeds; 
artificial fiowers constructed of fishes’ scales ; stuffed 
humming-birds of gorgeous hues— emerald-coloured, 
ruby -throated, and sapphire-crested; porcupine fish ; 
huge bull-frogs covered with thick coats of varnish ; 
dying-fish stufied with sawdust; primitive shell- 
chisels used by the aboriginal Garibs, long since 
exterminated ; — such were a few of the most notable 
of “ tick-tief s ” treasures. 

The experienced collector of curios may buy all 
these for very little, and can start a small museum 
at the cost of a few dollars. But he must know’ the 
ways of the wily dealer, who always demands at 
least four times their value for his goods; so that it 
requires some bargaining to come to terms. He 
used to board every steamer that came into the 
harbour, bearing his bundle of sticks and his basket 
of treasures ; and then, wme betide the passenger who 
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was visiting the island for the first time and was 
eager to obtain some of its curious productions. 
Imagine his disgust when he subsequently discovered 
that .he had purchased for dollars what he might 
have obtained for cents. This merchant had his 
counterpart in Barbados, and doubtless in most of 
the other islands also. He was a jolly fellow. He 
used to sit in the verandah outside my room and 
spread out all his wares on the floor, laughing and 
joking the while, and when he went away he would 
say dolefully, “ Massa make very hard bargain.” 

Nevertheless, he wmidd go with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, and with his huge mouth stretched from 
ear to ear, so that it seemed on the whole as if the 
bargain had not been very hard on him. He 
evidently thought me a good customer, and bore me 
no ill-will, for on my departure from the island he 
presented me with two carved calabashes, and I 
really thought a tear glistened in the corner of his 
dark eye as we made our last bargain on board the 
ship that was to take me to Barbados. 



ON THE COAST OF BARBADOS. 
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My regiment liad in the meantime been ordered to 
the West Coast of Africa, and the headquarters had 
left for Sierra Leone in November, but I was fortu- 
nate enough to escape the pestilent climate of the 
White Man’s Grave, being sent to join a detaclinient 
of two companies of the regiment at Barbados. 

It was not entirely without regret that 1 em- 
barked on board the Don on 6th January 1886, 
bound for Barbados. The voyage of four days on 
a calm sea Was an uneventful one. We coasted 
alona: the northern shore of Haiti, and touched 
only at the port of Jacmel on the way. Jacmel 
is a somewhat insignificant town, picturescpely 
situated on a small hill sloping down to the sea. 
On either side of the town are low hills, and 
beyond it rises a lofty range of wooded moun- 
tains. The place appeared to contain some fine 
buildings, notably a large church witb a tall spire. 
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We passed within sight of St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent, but the land could only be dimly dis- 
cerned. I had, unfortunately, no opportunity of 
visiting these places St. Vincent is a well- wooded 
island, very similar in its characteristics to others 
of the Antilles. It is notable in that it was the 
last stronghold of the Caribs until civilisation 
brought about their extinction. 

St. Lucia is a very beautiful island, inhabited 
principally by negroes, yellow fever germs, and 
the deadly serpent called the fer-de-lance. It 
was not then a military station, but I was told 
that there still remained traces of our former 
occupation of it in the shape of extensive but dila- 
pidated barracks and an old fort. These have 
doubtless been rebuilt, for the island is now 
garrisoned by our troops. 

On the fourth day we reached Barbados, and 
anchored in Carlisle Bay. Here we were boarded 
by a big negress named Jane Ann, who was quite 
a celebrity in the West Indies. She was laundress 
to the crews of nearly all the ships that came into 
the harbour, and had, in addition, a great reputa- 
tion for skill in making guava jelly and other 
condiments. 

Barbados is sometimes termed the little England 

• O 

of the West Indies, from the somewhat English 
appearance of its landscapes. Certainly, were it 
not for the black inhabitants, the plumed cocoa- 
nut palms that fringe the tropic shore, the bearded 
trees from which the island is said to take its 
name, and the sun that beats so fiercely overhead, 
the aspect of the place would not on the whole 
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be far different from that of a strip of the southern 
coast of Britain. 

This is due in some measure to the fact that the 
greater portion of it is under cultivation, leaving 
but little of that luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
those wondrous and fantastic - shaped plants and 
bright-hued flowers, that form the principal features 
of most of the islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

Of all the West India islands Barbados is perhaps 
the most advanced, and its civilised blacks regard 
the rustic inhabitants of Jamaica with undeserved 
contempt. Generally speaking, the Jamaicans are, 
in point of industry, as well as in most other 
respects, a race far preferable to their Barbadian 
brethren. The climate of Barbados is not as trying 
as that of the other islands, although it is situated 
so near the Equator. Probably its small extent, 
surrounded by sea, tends to the prevalence of a 
more equable temperature than that of the Jamaica 
lowlands. Nevertheless, the place is not altogether 
healthy, and it has sometimes suffered severely 
from epidemics of yellow fever. Soon after my 
arrival on the island, w^hen I had just recovered 
from a three months’ illness from typhoid fever in 
Jamaica, I experienced a sharp attack of malarial 
fever, which almost put an end to .my further 
peregrinations. 

In addition to the palms, the bearded trees, and 
the negroes, we find here other denizens of the 
tropical world. Bright humming-birds of different 
species to those found in Jamaica are common. 
In the sea, whose deep green and sapphire blue 
are wonderful to behold, deep down in the emerald 
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depths where the branching coral grows, may be 
seen strange-shaped fish, some — the sea porcupines 
— of globular form, covered with short, sharp spikes, 
like the bristles of a hedgehog ; some with great un- 
wieldy heads attached to diminutive bodies. Shoals 
of flying-fish pursued by bonitos skim the surface, 
flash in the sunlight, and drop back into the water 
like a falling shower of silver. Occasionally a whale 
may be seen to spout in the offing ; and I recollect 
how an alligator was shot on the shore near St. 
Anns, and afterwards exhibited in Bridgetown at 
twelve cents a head for admission. The ill-fated 
saurian had probably been driven by stormy 
weather from Trinidad or the Guiana coast, and 
so w-ave-washed to the inhospitable shore of 
Barbados. 

Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, was in those 
days an unclean place, overcrowded and ill-built, 
with narrow streets and lanes. The public build- 
ings were fine, but appeared out of place amid 
their squalid surroundings. Near the bridge across 
Indian River is Trafalgar Square, a fine open space 
where a statue of Nelson serves to remind one of 
the great past in the departed palmy days of the 
West Indies. In the streets one sees people of 
every shade of colour — ebony black, brown, yellow, 
and sometimes even piebald. 

A popular resort in Bridgetown was the ice- 
house, a refreshment-room -where cocktails, sanga- 
rees, and other American drinks of a seductive 
but deadly character, were dispensed. Occasionally 
an ice-ship used to come in from New York with 
oysters, lager beer, and other luxuries, and then 
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the white people flocked in large numbers to the 
ice-house. 

St. Anns barracks were built all round an open 
plain called the Savannah, which served as a parade- 
ground, a racecourse, and a polo-ground. My quarters 
looked out over the sea, and I could see from my 
window the signal-point, so soon learnt to distinguish 
the various flags which were run up to signal the 
approach of different ships. When I first arrived 
at the barracks the ceaseless chorus of song raised 
by the tree-frogs in the evening seemed deafening ; 
but one soon becomes used to these noises that 
disturb the silence of a tropic night, and after a 
few days the nocturnal orchestra is not even notice- 
able. 

The negro soldiers of the West India regiments 
are generally well-behaved, and very little addicted 
to drink. At times, however, they break out. When 
I was in Jamaica a feud arose between the men of 
my regiment and the police, and reprisals were 
carried out on both sides. The negroes on such 
occasions are given to arming themselves with 
razors tied on sticks, and for this reason the 
soldiers are not allowed to shave. A j)'>''opos of 
this regulation, I heard of an amusing incident 
that occurred at Belize, in Honduras. One of the 
men of the detachment stationed there was sus- 
pected of having shaved, an offence involving 
severe punishment. The commanding officer sent 
the man to the medical officer with a request for 
his opinion on the subject. The indignant medico 
replied to the effect that it was not his business 
to report on such a matter, as the professions of 
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surgeon and barber were not combined nowadays 
as they were in the Middle Ages. 

When I w'as in Barbados the troops were com- 
manded by Sir Charles Pearson, a distinguished 
general, who will be remembered as the gallant 
officer who commanded the force at Ekowe during the 
brave defence of that fort against the Zulus in 1879. 

Besides polo and lawn - tennis there was not 
much in the way of recreation in Barbados. The 
climate was too enervating to leave one much 
energy for walking; but in the evening, especially 
on Sundays, we generally used to walk to Hastings 
Rocks, a pleasant resort by the sea, where there 
was a stretch of green turf, and beyond it an 
expanse of sand fringed with cocoanut palms. At 
Hastings a very large hotel had been built, but 
had never been opened, and there seemed little 
prospect of its being a success. 

The negroes, both of Jamaica and Barbados, 
deserve some notice in an account of these islands. 
The plantation negro of the present day is generally 
a quiet and sober fellow, doing only enough work 
to earn his living, and leading a lazy life, basking 
in the sun like a great lizard for the greater , part 
of the day. Sometimes he breaks out, but only 
on such occasions as a wedding, a wake, or a 
dignity ball ; and then much rum, and not in- 
frequently a little blood also, is spilt. These 
entertainments are kept up until sunrise, and 
towards morning Sambo and Quashie become so 
uproarious that the police have sometimes to be 
called in to disperse the wedding or funeral party 
as the ease may be. 
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The negroes are mostly Christians, and are very 
religious after their own fashion. It is a common 
thing to see a labourer going along the road with a 
herd of cattle or a load of sugar-cane, bawling hymns 
at the top of his voice, and occasionally interrupting 
the sacred strain to curse his cattle or mules. 

These people have apparently attained to a con- 
siderable degree of civilisation ; yet few of them 
trouble to go through the ceremony of matrimony, 
and I have heard it averred that seventy-five per 
cent, of the population is illegitimate. The negroes 
of Barbados all work on the sugar estates, and are 
dependent on them for their livelihood. They have 
no little holdings of their own, like the blacks on 
most of the other islands. Therefore the ruin of the 
sugar planters would involve the destitution of their 
employes also. The blacks are a vast majority in 
Barbados, as in all the other islands. To what 
might they not be driven by starvation ? Tlie 
blacks of Haiti massacred the Fi’ench and set up a 
government of their own. 

The old days of prosperity, when the Barbadian 
gentlemen could live in affluence and luxury, waned 
with the abolition of slavery. And with the decline 
of the sugar trade came the almost complete ruin of 
the landowners. Whilst in Barbados I was con- 
ducted all over one of the finest sugar estates on the 
island : new' machinery had just been put up at 
great cost. Formerly the income from the estate 
had amounted to many thousands a year. Now it 
was worth scarcely as many hundreds. Barbados is 
perhaps worse off than many of the other islands, 
for it is entirely dependent on sugar. But in 
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Jamaica, for instance, there are other industries such 
as fruit, tobacco, and pimento-growing. The negro 
women do as much work as the men. They are fine, 
strapping wenches, beautifully made, and walk very 
upright with a stately gait, due to their habit of 
carrying loads on their heads. In the West Indies 
the people of lighter colour — mulattoes, quadroons, 
octoroons— are looked up to, and take precedence 
according to the degree of fairness of their com- 
plexions. This is different to the case in the East 
Indies, where the half-caste is more an object of con- 
tempt among both natives and Europeans. The 
infusion of white blood does not appear to have a 
deteriorating effect on the negro as it has in the ease 
of the Oriental. The Eurasian is generally a poor 
creature, both mentally and physically, combining 
the worst attributes of both races, but the mulatto 
of the West Indies has usually infinitely more 
intelligence than the negro, and is his equal in 
physique. This fact is noticeable in the case of the 
soldiers of the West India regiments, or was in my 
time, when pure negroes formed the minority of the 
non-commissioned officers. 

Barbados possesses few natural features of 
marked beauty. The island is generally flat, and 
has no mountains, only a few insignificant hills. 
Some of the deep gullies or watercourses are pictur- 
esque, blit the country is nearly all under cultiva- 
tion, and lacks that rugged grandeur which is char- 
acteristic of San Domingo and Jamaica. 

The sugar trade forms the chief industry, and 
occupies the greater part of the inhabitants, but 
wealth and prosperity have gradually disappeared 
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since the abolition of slavery — a measure of doubtful 
benefit to the negroes themselves, and one of the 
causes of the ruin of the planters and of the West 
Indian trade. This island, in common with others, 
is sometimes devastated by tremendous hurricanes. 
The year of my sojourn there a very destructive 
storm swept right across the islands, but Barbados 
sustained little damage, only a few walls being 
blown down, and some of the crops injured. At 
Newcastle, in Jamaica, many of the soldiers’ huts 
were destroyed by this hurricane, whilst St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent were completely devastated. 

Slight earthcjuakes were of common occurrence, 
and in Jamaica I experienced some severe shocks 
lasting several seconds. It is related that an earth- 
quake once took place there when the congregation 
was assembled in one of the parish churches. The 
parson hoped to rise to the occasion and allay the 
fears of his flock. “ Calm yourselves, dear brethren,” 
he exclaimed, “ there could be no better place in 
which to die than this holy edifice.” At this 
moment a more severe shock was experienced ; the 
parson added, “ But outside’s good enough for me,” 
and, gathering up his robes, fled to the door. 

The climate of Barbados is not unpleasant, but it 
is very enervating, although during part of the year 
it is comparatively cool owing to the prevalence of 
the trades, those winds of God that bring relief from 
the heat, and formerly wafted our ships to victory. 

In the way of shooting, the island offers but a 
poor field to the sportsman. It is, in fact, destitute 
of anything that would be called game in other parts 
of the world more favoured with animal life. The 
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only permanent feathered inhabitants considered 
worth shooting are the little ground-doves, birds 
about the size of quail, which afford a certain 
amount of sport of a very mild type. They inhabit 
the open ground all over the island, and may be 
knocked over with ease by a charge of No. 10 shot 
as they wing their short flight over the surface of the 
ground. These we used to shoot at times in con- 
siderable numbers ; whilst as for larger game, when 
a brown pelican or a sea-gull appeared on the coast 
there was great excitement, and the guns mustered 
in force to hunt the unfortunate intruder. For the 
rest, I believe the different species of birds indigenous 
to the island might be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. I can only recollect a blackbird, a common 
sparrow, two species of humming-birds, and a large 
kind of grey shrike with a red crest on his head, but 
seldom met with. But in the autumnal months 
from August to October there used to appear large 
flocks of migratory birds more worthy of our powder 
and shot. These were of various species. There 
were plovers, golden and black breasted ; curlews ; 
dotterel ; pikers, whose English name I forget ; like- 
wise different kinds of sandpipers, very similar to 
the snipets met with in the marshes of India, and 
locally in Barbados termed long-legs, nits, chirps, 
and ring-necks, according to their kind. Once I shot 
a black web-footed bird called a noddy, and on 
another memorable occasion an egret fell to my gun ; 
but these were rare visitants to the island. 

The shore birds used to arrive in thousands from 
the Spanish Main, and were said to be bound for the 
North- American lakes, on their way to which they 
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aliglited in large numbers on tlie islands of tlie West 
Indies, before proceeding on tbeir journey to the 
north. I believe we at Barbados only came in for 
the outside edge of the flight of feathered myriads, 
as we were not in the direct track. Nevertheless, 
countless thousands invaded the island during the 
whole of August and September. A reference to 
my diary shows that the first shore birds were shot 
in 1886 on the 17th July, and the last on the 15th 
October. I used to pick up numbers of the various 
species on the savannah, in the marshes near the 
shore, and on the white . sand itself. Sometimes 
they afforded very pretty shooting, for a long-leg 
flying swiftly in a gale of wind does not offer an 
easy mark. On one occasion a flight of chirps swept 
by me, skimming over the placid surface of the sea, 
and two barrels into the middle of them brought 
down thirteen birds. The smaller sandpipers were 
easier to approach than the pikers, long-legs, and 
plovers, w'hich were so wary that it required a care- 
ful stalk to get within shot of them. Some of the 
planters who possessed extensive swamps on their 
estates used to erect wooden huts in likely places, 
where the sportsmen would take up their posi- 
tion, accompanied by call-boys. These latter, with 
the aid of wooden whistles, would skilfully imitate 
the cries of various birds, and thus attract them 
within shot, and in this manner large numbers were 
slain. 

Personally, I preferred to wander alone with my 
gun on the solitary shore ; to hsten to the ceaseless 
murmur of the waves lapping on the beach, and the 
rustling of the wind among the palms ; to look out 
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across the emerald sea, and watch for the coming 
flight ; or to shoot the birds as they rose from the 
sandy waste and circled in the air overhead. 
Although in this manner more than a dozen birds 
were seldom brought to bag in the course of a 
couple of hours’ walk, it was a more pleasant method 
of shooting, and the sea-shore was more interesting 
than the dreary swamps of the interior ; but at best 
the sport was poor, and would not have been worth 
indulging in had the resources of the island afforded 
a more exciting occupation. Sometimes we went 
sea-fishing by night, but met with little success. 
We were more successful in shooting fish from the 
pier with a Martini-Henry rifle. I used to stand 
with a companion at the end of the pier in an 
alfresco costume of bathing drawers, and wait until 
a shoal of mullet passed near the surface. A bullet 
into the middle of the fish stunned a number, and 
wm would then dive in and capture the killed and 
wounded. 

In April 1887 I received news of my transfer to 
the Indian Staff Corps, and on the 19th of that 
month embarked on board the Moselle, and, after 
touching at Cherbourg and Plymouth, arrived at 
Southampton on the 1st of May. Although I felt 
some regret at leaving my old regiment, a career in 
the East Indies appeared to offer more attraction, 
and I was glad of the opportunity of seeking adven- 
tures in a new land. 
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THE PUNJAB 

Voyage of tlie llohilla — Ijangalore— -Multan— Country and Climate — 
The City — Murder of two English Officers— Quail Shooting — Grey 
Cranes — The Chenah — On the March— Shersliah — Crossing the 
Elver — Ships of tlie Desert — A Dreary Country — Dera din Pana — 
Leia — Suleiman Mountains — Duck-shooting — The Indus — Dera 
Ismail Khan — Sheik Budin — A Mirage — The KuiTiim Biver— 
\Yild-fowl at Narang Serai —Bunuoo— Frontier Bolffiers — Kohat 
— The Commander - in - Chief— The Kohat Pass — Pesliawar— 
Climate — Phnit Gardens — The City— The Jhelum Salt Bange— 
Sport on the Cahul Biver — Sport near Aimal Chabutra — Cliam- 
kanni — Extrmnes of Heat and Cold — Bawal Pindi — Murree — View 
from the i\[oinitains— Fort Jamriid— A Dust Storm — The Khyber 
Pass — Colonel Wavburtou — Historic Ground— Ali Mas j id— Tlie 
Afridis — Landi Kotal — P'roiitier Warfare — Ferozepore— Native 
Method of shooting Antelope— Sport on the Sutlej Biver— Great 
Bag of Wild Geese — Crocodiles. 

Afteb ail interval of only one montli at home, I 
embarked for Bombay on board the P. & 0. steamer 
liohilla on 2nd June 1887. This was not a pleasant 
time of year for the voyage, the heat in the Eed Sea 
being very great, whilst there were few passengers, as 
only those who are obliged to do so would travel at 
this season. The captain of the ship was a fine sailor 
of the old school. He had earned several medals for 
saving life, and also wore the Egyptian War Medal 
and Khedive’s Star, awarded him for his services in 
patrolling Alexandria during the disturbances in 
1882. On arrival at Bombay 1 was posted to a 
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Madras regiment at Bangalore, but after a fort- 
night at that station was transferred to the Bengal 
Staff Corps, and sent to join a regiment at 
Multan. 

This station is not a particularly attractive one, 
famous as it is for dust, beggars, and graveyards ; 
and certainly all these made themselves most evident 
when I arrived there in the month of August. The 
heat was very oppressive, and I felt it all the more on 
coming from the cool, moist climate of Bangalore. 
In Multan it appeared as if rain had never fallen, and 
not a drop fell during the two and a half months of 
my existence there. The surrounding country was all 
white and glaring. During the daytime the ground 
and the sky emitted an almost intolerable heat, whilst 
the scorching night brought but little relief. The 
whole country was a waste of dust, supporting a 
considerable number of date palm-trees, and in some 
places stretches of elephant grass. At that season 
of the year there was but little occupation, for it 
was too hot for lawn-tennis and other games. Those 
who played polo were enveloped in a cloud of dust 
which rendered the riders scarcely visible to the 
spectators. 

I visited the city, the walls of which still bore 
marks of bullets and cannon-balls. The fort was 
garrisoned by our troops, and another great fort was 
being built, and was almost completed, on the out- 
skirts of the cantonment. The old fort contained a 
fine large mosque, the habitation of innumerable 
blue pigeons, here held sacred. The mosque is the 
scene of the slaughter of tw’-o English officers, who 
were treacherously slain after a desperate resistance, 
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in the year 1848. The town is uninteresting, con- 
sisting of the usual collection of dirty and squalid 
huts, and numerous mosques surrounded by a 
dilapidated wall ; hut there were some pleasant 
gardens in the vicinity. 

At this time of the year there is not much sport 
to be obtained except with the quail, which appear 
in great numbers towards the end of August. 
Twice in the year great flights of these birds swarm 
in the fields, going southwards in August and 
September, and passing again in March and April on 
their return journey to the north. They come to 
the cotton-fields in vast numbers, and we had many 
a good morning’s sport, frequently making a bag of 
thirty or forty brace in the course of a couple of 
hours’ shooting. The native shikaris used to place 
call-birds in cages in the fields bn the evening 
before we were going to shoot, and thus collect a 
large quantity of game in a small area. The sport, 
however, soon palls upon one, for the shooting is 
very easy, and we were glad to get a little variety 
when the teal began to arrive on the Chenab Eiver, 
and to congregate in the marshes beyond it, which 
we visited several times. Once we put up seven 
bustard in a grain-field ; they did not fly, but ran at 
such a pace that all our efforts to come up with 
them were in vain. By the time we marched from 
Multan at the beginning of November there were 
very few large duck in, for these arrive later than 
the teal. Sometimes we shot a few sand-grouse and 
pigeons, but there was not much variety of game. 
Towards the end of October large numbers of grey 
crane used to fly over the station, generally at 
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aidit, when their cries could he heard afar off and 
sometimes they alighted in great flocks and lined the 
hanks of the Chenah Eiver. In the daytime these 
birds fly very high up, so that it takes some toeto 

discover their whereabouts from the sound t ey 

make ; but at night they travel near the ground, and 
it is said that the natives then capture them by 
means of a stone tied to a piece of string, which 
they throw among the flocks to bring tke birds 
down These cranes are very wary and diacult 
to approach, and I freciuently made unsuccessful 
stalks in attempting to bring them to bag. Dut 
they almost invariably rose just out of shot, as it 
they knew the range of a gun. I managed 
only one during my residence at Multan. He tell 
witli a broken wing, and when I came up to him he 
turned flercely to bay, and had to be knocked on 
the head with a stick. A few geese, both grey and 
barred-headed, were to be seen on the river late in 
October, but they did not begin to arrive in large 
numbers until much later, and few were seen 
before we reached the Indus in the middle of 

November. 

The Glienab has a swift and muddy current, in 

which we attempted fishing several times, but 

without much success. We caught a few fish of 
various species and curious and grotesque appear- 
ance, but our basket generally contained only hawk- 
bill turtles. 

On the whole, Multan is quite the dreariest 
station I have been quartered at, and we were not 
sorry to receive the route to march to Eeshawar by 
way of Dera Ismail Khan and the Kohat Pass. We 
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did not expect very much sport on the way, as I 
had been informed by one who knew' the country 
that there was neither fur nor feather on the far 
side of the river Indus. However, it is an in- 
teresting country, well worth seeing, although the 
stretches of stony desert and arid waste were by no 
means pleasing to the eye. 

Early in November we left Multan, and the 
first day marched some seven miles to the bank of 
the Chenab. Here I knew where to find game, 
having been several times after wild-fowl to the 
river at Shershah, and to a certain chain of small 
ponds or jlieeh on the farther bank of the stream. 
This w'as a sure find for teal ; so in the evening 
two of us crossed the river in a boat, visited the 
ponds and marshes, and shot four couple of teal 
and a big mallard. Next day wo. made the 
passage of the Chenab— an easy enough matter 
as far as our men and ourselves w'ere concerned, 
but a most difficult undertaking for the baggage 
and transport animals. The Chenab is now spanned 
at Shershah by a fine bridge, but at the time 
of which 1 wnite the passage had to be made in 
boats. The baggage of the regiment wnis carried 
entirely on camels, — in all, I think, about tw'o 
hundred, — and never shall I forget the trouble we 
had in getting these beasts into the boats. Although 
generally docile animals on land, the “ships of the 
desert” most decidedly objected to a voyage by 
water, and each camel Iiad to be hauled and pushed 
into the boat. At length we all got across, and, 
having disembarked and reloaded our Itaggage, 
marched on to the next camping-ground, arriving 
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there late in the evening. The following three days 
we marched through a dreary country — ^an endless 
expanse of low sandhills, with scattered, stunted 
bushes. There seemed to be scarcely any game in 
these arid regions, but a few partridges were 
occasionally heard calling in the early morning, and 
at times a flight of sand-grouse would pass over- 
head. At Dera Din Pana I halted for a day’s 
shooting, whilst the regiment w-ent on to Sultan- 
kot. It was but poor sport : very little game 
was about, only the franeolin or black partridge and 
the grey partridges (more like the English bird), 
and we succeeded in bagging only a few brace of 
these. 

On the march we left our camping-ground daily 
long before daybreak, and arrived at our next 
halting-place in time for breakfast. One day we 
halted at Leia, a clean and W'ell-kept city of con- 
siderable size, with paved streets and a large gate- 
way at each end of the main road. Near this place 
was a large lake, where we hoped to obtain some 
shooting, but not a bird was to be seen on it. 
Prom the people at Leia we heard that there was a 
good place for duck at the next stage ; so two of us 
went on, travelling by the slow^est train I have ever 
been in. Its slow progression was doubtless due to 
the sand, which shifts with every wind, and at 
times entirely covers the line. Here we were in 
the vicinity of the Waziri country, and the dreary 
expanse was relieved by the lofty heights of the 
Suleiman Range, among which stood the great 
Takht-i-Suleiman. At daybreak we were up and 
went off on baggage camels to some j keels six 
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miles from Karur, the place where we were en- 
camped. The camel-riding was the most uncom- 
fortable and tedious mode of progression I have ever 
tried, for the camels were baggage aninials untrained 
for riding ; but the sport obtained at the end of our 
journey made up for the discomfort of it. First we 
came to a small pond, thickly overgrown with 
rushes, from which a crowd of wild-fowl rose. 
Many fell to our guns ; but the birds came circling 
back again and again, and we soon made a fair bag 
here, although the shooting was not good, and many 
duck were lost in the reeds. We then moved on to 
a large lake, plentifully sprinkled with duck and 
teal. Hard by was another piece of water ; so, by 
judicious tactics, we were enabled to blaze at the 
ducks as they flew backwards and forwards from one 
lake to the other. I fear we did not shoot very 
well, for when we rejoined the regiment at the end 
of the day our bag consisted of only twenty-eight 
duck of various kinds. 

Next day we entered the valley of the Indus, 
where the green fields and more plentiful trees w’ere 
very welcome to our sight. Here we were again in 
luck, for we bagged five duck and a couple of grey 
geese within a mile of camp. 

The following day found me twenty-five miles 
off on the bank of the Indus at Majoca, where I 
spent the best part of two days in trying to cir- 
cumvent the cranes, geese, and duck, which were 
to be seen in vast quantities. But they were all 
very wild, and I obtained few shots, and bagged 
nothing. One should have a large gun for this kind 
of shooting, and my only weapon was a twelve-bore. 
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In tlie cold, grey dawn of the 14th November 
we issued from our camp, crossed the Indus and 
four of its branches by pontoon bridges, and, after a 
hot and dusty march, entered Dera Ismail Khan, 
preceded by the pipers of a regiment of the Punjab 
Frontier Force quartered at that station. 

This place, commonly called “Dismal Khan,” is 
much abused, but to us it seemed a pleasant spot, 
like an oasis in the desert, for all beyond is a howl- 
ins; •wilderness. 

Two desert marches brought us to Pezu, at the 
foot of the mountain of Sheik Budin, on -whose 
summit is a sanatorium ; and a bleak and lonely 
health resort it must be. The markhor, a species of 
wdld goat, inhabits this hill, but two of our party 
who went out in search of sport did not succeed in 
shooting any. After passing through a rocky defile 
we emerged next day upon a broad and fertile plain. 
Large numbers of sand-grouse flew over the column 
on the line of march, but we could never find any 
of these birds after our arrival in camp. Once we 
saw in the distance what appeared to be a great 
lake glittering in the rays of the morning sun, but 
our hopes of wild-fowl in prospect 'were dissipated 
by the discovery that it was merely a mirage that 
had deceived our eyes. 

After crossing the Kurrum River by a ford we 
encamped near the stream at Narang Serai, and in 
tlie afternoon went to look for game in a marsh 
■where there -w'ere a few duck and teal. When the 
regiment marched next day, I and another ofiScer 
remained behind to shoot on the Kurrum River. 

Starting at daybreak we shot all day, but with 
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poor success, for only one goose and about a dozen 
duck and teal fell to our guns. Never have I seen 
such countless millions of wild-fowl as there were on 
this river. They rose in myriads and darkened the 
air, whilst the whirr of their wings might have been 
heard at a great distance. They were very wild. At 
the risk of our lives we crossed the treacherous quick- 
sands of the river again and again in pursuit of the 
game. Many that were shot fellinto the swift current, 
and were borne rapidly away, whilst others were car- 
ried off by large hawks which attended us all day. 

From Narang Serai a fourteen-mile ride brought 
us to Bunnoo, or Edwardesabad, whence the regiment 
marched to Bahadur Khel. 

From this place we marched for several days 
through rocky defiles and barren mountains, one 
day traversing a long tunnel through a hill, until 
we arrived at Kohat, the last frontier station on 
our line of march. No more game was met with 
during this time, and the monotony of marching 
and camp-life was unrelieved. 

At night the regiment was surrounded by a 
cordon of sentries, a precaution rendered necessary 
by the presence of bands of robbers wdio were said 
to be in the district. So cunning and skilful are 
these frontier robbers that they will steal rifles from 
tents full of sleeping soldiers. 

At Kohat, a pleasant little station, we halted 
three days to take part in some field manoeuvres in 
the presence of the Commander-in-Chief. My regi- 
ment was one of those which had accompanied him 
on the celebrated march from Cabul to Kandahar, 
and the men especially looked forward to again 
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seeing their old chief. All the troops in garrison 
lined the roads to receive him, and an amusing 
incident occurred. When the chief was momentarily 
expected, a carriage, preceded and followed by a 
cavalry escort, drove rapidly down the road ; the 
first regiment, thinking that his Excellency had 
arrived, presented arms. The salute was carried on 
all down the line, but as the carriage passed us we 
saw that it was occupied by Lady Roberts. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself rode in soon afterwards. 
On leaving Kohat, we marched through the pass 
over the mountains by a zig-zag and rugged path. 
This valley was dotted with small strongholds. 
Every man’s house was literally his castle, a neces- 
sity among such a turbulent people. The inhabitants 
were even then indulging in their favourite pastime 
of fighting ; at least many shots resounded through 
the valley, and tribal warfare was said to be the 
cause of them. 

There were some ehikor or hill-partridges here, 
but we were unable to leave the road to go after 
them. We were glad to reach Peshawar on the 3rd 
December, and to settle down again after the dis- 
comforts of a thirty-two days’ march. The canton- 
ment had at this time a very bad reputation on 
account of its unhealthiness, but I believe this has 
passed away since the introduction of a new water 
supply, and the place is now' as salubrious as most 
Punjab stations. 

It was bitterly cold, and there was frost on 
the ground when we marched into Peshawar at the 
beginning of December. Passing through miles of 
peach and other fruit gardens, we entered the can- 
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tonment at its southern extremity, and pleasant 
indeed it looked after our long desert march, for 
the trees at the sides of the roads were green, and 
the gardens were enclosed by hedges of roses in 
full bloom. 

The city of Peshawar is a place of great interest. 
Entering by the Edwardes gate, one passes through 
a street of shops of various kinds, where swords 
and shields and table-cloths in endless variety are 
sold. Farther on we come to a number of skin 
shops, where furs from all parts of Asia, from Kash- 
mir and Thibet, from Bokhara and Siberia, are ex- 
posed for sale. Here are rugs of silver-fox skins, 
there the beautiful pelts of the ounce or snow- 
leopard, lying side by side with sable and squirrel 
and cat skins from Bokhara. Poshteens, sheep-skin 
coats manufectured in Cabul, hang in front of the 
shops, and rugs of camel and sheep skin are piled 
in profusion. 

The men seen in the streets are generally of 
forbidding appearance, and do not appear to look 
with favour on the European. The women go about 
in long white garments, with eyeholes to look 
through, but otherwise veiled from head to foot. 

The year passed at Pesha'war is, on the whole, a 
pleasant memory to me. 1 was fortunate enough to 
escape the two worst months of the hot weather by 
going to Murree, a lovely hill-station in the Hima- 
layas. 

My stay there was also varied by a trip to 
the Jhelum Salt Range in search oi oorial, the wild 
sheep of the Punjab, and by many a good day’s 
shooting on the Cabul River. In the Jhelum Salt 
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Eange, where I spent ten days with a brother officer, 
we did not obtain much sport. There are very few 
oorial remaining there, and not many of them bear 
good enough heads to be worth shooting. Our bag- 
consisted of only a couple of these animals and a 
few head of small game. 

We used sometimes to go down the Cabul River 
in a boat during the cold weather, starting from a 
pontoon bridge, and making our way some ten miles 
down the stream to Nisatha. 

Frequently Ave had A’-ery good sport Avith the 
duck and teal, and sometimes added a goose or crane 
to the bag. I had only one good day after snipe, 
when two of us shot tAventy-six couple of birds on 
Mathra Jheel, near the hills north of the Khyber. 
On another occasion Ave drove out to Matanni, near 
Aimal Chabutra, at the mouth of the Kohat Pass, 
and crossed the frontier in search of si-si partridges, 
but did not get many. We AA^ere accompanied by a 
horde of frontier rascals armed AAuth jezails, AAdio 
insisted on attaching themselves to us, saying they 
had come to protect us. The best shooting-ground 
near cantonments was a little-knoAvn place, Cham- 
kanni, beyond the fort, to Avdiich I resorted seA^eral 
times, and bagged numbers of duck and sand-grouse. 

The hot Aveather at Peshawar was certainly 
terrible. All day one had to be shut up in the 
bungalow, emerging only at sunset, whilst at night 
the heat was so great as to render sleep almost im- 
possible. 

This state of things, happily, lasts only about six 
months, and the cold weather, -when the climate is 
perfect, makes up for it. It is sometimes so cold in 
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December and January as to render it necessary to 
keep fires burning all day. 

I passed August and September at Murree, forty 
miles from the large military station of Rawal Pindi. 
Here, 7000 feet above sea-level, the scorched-up tra- 
veller from the plains finds rest, and is able to breathe 
the fresh air once more. It was indeed a pleasant 
change, and one that I could appreciate after having 
sufiered much from fever during some months’ resi- 
dence in the burning plains below. There was no 
sport to be obtained at Murree during the rainy 
season, which lasts from June to September, although 
I heard there were some panthers and bears in the 
vicinity ; so I had little to do but idle away the 
time in pleasant rides and ■walks on the hill-sides. 

The view from the Murree hills was grand on 
clear days, and the scenery wars sublime. There 
were deep valleys clothed with deodars, and beyond 
w'ere hills, and mountains in the middle distance, 
and again mountains towards Kashmir as far as 
the eye could reach. There were grand, gloomy 
forests, the abode of awful solitudes, and deep, dark 
ravines where the sun never reached the abysmal 
depths ; and beyond all, glistening in the light of 
heaven, jutted great peaks, their bases veiled in the 
purple distance, their summits clad in eternal snow. 
And to the south, fiir far away, shimmering in a 
pall of heat, lay the arid plains of the Punjab. 

On returning to Peshawar I found myself de- 
tailed to command Fort Jamrud during the month 
of October. From the outskirts of the cantonments 
two broad metalled roads, constructed to facilitate 
the movement of troops in time of war, run side by 
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side due west towards the Khyber Pass. Approach- 
ing Fort Jainrud these two roads converge into one 
broad way, which becomes rugged and stony as it 
nears the celebrated pass. Farther on, the road 
enters the gloom of the mountains, and winds along 
their rugged sides. This is the high road to Cabul. 
On two days in the week a stream of traffic, of 
camels and two-wheeled carts,, passes along this road 
to the caravanserai at Jamrud. On other than these 
caravan days the country is almost deserted. 

Fort Jamrud was built by the Sikhs, but it has 
been partly reconstructed and improved upon since 
it came into our hands. Near here the Sikhs fought 
many a battle with the fierce tribes, who came down 
from the hills above, and in the vicinity is the last 
resting-place of their great general, Hari Singh, who 
fell in battle. 

The fort is situated about ten miles from Pesha- 
war, and a mile from the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass. At the time I write of, it was garrisoned by 
one hundred infantry and fifty native cavalry, under 
the command of a British officer. W^hilst at Jamrud 
I made the acquaintance of Colonel Mahomed Aslam 
Khan, who commanded the Khyber Rifles, and also 
of Afridi Khan, the headman of one of the local 
tribes, who used to send me most welcome presents 
of ice. One day I rode to Ali Masjid with Colonel 
Warburton, the political officer of the Khyber, to 
whom is doubtless in great measure due the long 
period of peace that obtained in the Khyber country. 

Whilst I was returning from Peshawar to Jamrud 
one evening a great dust-storm arose, such as fre- 
quently prevails in Northern India. These dust- 
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storms are welcome, as tkey clear the atmosphere, 
reducing the temperature ten or fifteen degrees in 
the course of a few minutes. They are, in other 
respects, rather a nuisance, as the dust gets into 
one’s l^ungalow, and everything is soon covered with 
a thick layer. On this occasion I was galloping 
down the road towards Jamrud, when the sun, 
which had lately been shining brightly, retired 
behind the clouds, the sky assumed a leaden hue, 
and the atmosphere an oppressive closeness, such as 
generally precedes a thunderstorm or an earth- 
quake. Soon the lightning flashed among the 
Khyber hills, and the thunder reverberated among 
their rocky caverns, awakening echoes that had a 
few years previously been roused by the roar of 
cannon and the rattle of musketry, A few drops 
of rain fell pattering on the parched surface of the 
earth; the wind rose and blew in gusts, moaning 
among the scanty trees, and whistling round the 
grey walls of Ha ri Singh ka Burg. Then a dark 
cloud, borne on the wings of the wind, appeared in 
the far north. Rapidly it approached, and the 
voice of the storm came howling through the desert 
air. The cloud was of dust, and, like the blast of 
the simoom, seemed to overwhelm everything in 
its course. The air was darkened, and my horse 
galloped on with difiieulty through the blinding 
storm. At length the dust-storm passed, and like 
a huge pillar of cloud rolled on to the south, whilst 
the red glare of the setting sun fired the particles 
of dust, transforming the cloud to a pillar of fire 
as it rolled onward across the desert. 

Where it had passed, all things were as before ; 
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the air was cleared by the passage of the storm and 
a aentle breeze was wafted from the western hills. 
Soon I rode through the gateway of Fort Jamrud, 
a mass of buildings standing out on the stony 

waste. ^ ^ 

The following extract from an article oi mine, 

published in Land and Water in May 1891, may 
be of interest in the light of subsequent events 

“ I left the fort early one morning with a small 
escort of cavalry, and rode towards the famous 
pass. The vast importance and historical interest 
of this, one of the principal gates of India, render 
the first aspect of the Khyber Pass most interesting 
and impressive to the traveller. It is celebrated 
in both ancient and modern history. By this w'ay 
Alexander of Macedon advanced to the conquest of 
Hindustan. From here issued the barbarian hordes 
of Timur the Tartar, when that conqueror overran 
India and established his Eastern empire. Every 
point of this mountain defile has been fought for ; 
every rock has borne the brunt of battle; the tide 
of war has flowed through it from Afghanistan to 
India, and from India back to those bloodstained 
plainl Inhabited by wdld and warlike tribes, the 
rocky sides of the Khyber Pass have ever afforded 
safe strongholds to their fierce warriois, and on 
more than one occasion they have been a serious 
obstacle to our advance into Afghanistan. Now, 
however, times are changed. Since the last Afghan 
war the work of paciBcation of the Khyber tribes 

has steadily progressed, until; at the piesent day, 

the road through these rugged hills is compara- 
tively safe both for travellers and traffic. Ihe 
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road is in excellent order. At times it passes ; 

through rocky defiles, or is bridged over watercourses, i f 

and anon winds round some tall cliff, whose cloud- 
wrapt summit towers above the vale below. 

“The scenery is much the same all the way. 

Hill rises upon hil], and rock upon rock, and the 
majestic mountains trend away until they become 
purple in the far west. 

“Some ten miles up the pass we arrive at the 
fort of Ali Masjid, a high, almost inaccessible cliff, 
crowned by a grey grim fort. A silver brook runs 
over a stony bed at the base of the hills, a pure 
limpid stream, rippling in the sunlight, which but 
a few years since ran red with the blood of British 
soldiers. Here, in the last Afghan war, took place 
that stubborn fight, when, time after time, our troops 
were beaten back by the fierce mountaineers. Nor 
was it until their rear was threatened by one of our 
columns that the Afghans retired from their impreg- 
nable position, and we took possession of our dearly- 
bought prize— the fort of Ali Masjid. 

“Stones mark the place where heroes fell, and 
the bones of enemies and friends alike lie moulder- 
ing under the lonely sand. The fort is now garri- 
soned by a detachment of the Khyber Rifles, a force 
raised in our. service from among the tribes of the 
pass. This levy is of great utility. It garrisons 
the pass, and escorts caravans on the way to and 
from Cabul. In its ranks are many who fought 
against us at Ali Masjid, but they are now faithful 
servants of the British crown. 

“ The various tribes inhabitmg the pass are wild 
and warlike, inured to guerilla warfare, and regard- 
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less of life. The men are fair, and of fine aspect, 
and many of them of a Semitic cast of features. 
By the distribution of subsidies, and by the raising 
of a levy from their own people, the wild tribesmen 
have become more or less subservient to British 
rule, and the bloodshed and lawlessness of former 
days have given way to a condition of comparative 
peace and quiet. Nevertheless, the Afridis are not 
to be trusted. They are jealous of their freedom, 
and ready to resent any encroachment on their 
rights. They are subservient only to the force of 
arms and the power of gold. The Avolf sleeps, but 
is not dead; the fire of hatred has burnt low, but 
is not extinguished. 

“At the farther end of the pass is Landi Kotal, 
where a large caravanserai has lately been built, and 
at which, it has been rumoured, the establishment 
of a cantonment is contemplated. Such an advance 
would be fraught with importance, as it would 
finally secure the shortest route to Cabul; and, in 
the event of our having again to enter Afghanistan 
by force of arms, it would open out one of the prin- 
cipal roads, which has in former years caused no 
little opposition to the advance of our armies.” 

This w’'as written nearly ten years ago, and 
history has since proved that the wolf indeed only 
slumbered, and has arisen like a giant refreshed. 
And if carpet-bag party politicians, fireside strate- 
gists, and dilettante- tacticians could see this moun- 
tainous frontier country, and appreciate the difficulties 
of a military expedition against its warlike inhabit- 
ants, there would be less talk of incompetence and 
failure in the conduct of the late campaign in Tirah. 
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Towards the end of 1888 I w’as transferred to a 
regiment stationed at Ferozepore, where I spent a 
few months before proceeding on leave to Kashmir. 
The approach to Ferozepore docs not present that 
place in a very inviting aspect. Crossing the great 
bridge over the Sutlej at Ganda Singh, one .sees 
a great dome of reddish dust liiding a considerable 
portion of the fiat desert country. This cloud of 
dust contains the station of Ferozepore. 

Arriving there in December, I saw the canton- 
ment at its best, the nights being very cold, and 
the days sufficiently cool to render a fire necessary. 
The climate there was pleasant and healthy, and 
the .sport obtainable on the Sutlej River was excel- 
lent. On the river we had many a good day’s 
shooting, crocodiles, geese, duck, and teal forming 
the usual bag ; and occasionally we shot some hares, 
partridges, and sand-grouse in the jungle west of tlie 
cantonment. One day I went to a place in the 
small independent state of Faridkot, to try and 
shoot some antelope, but met with no success. The 
son of the rajah was shooting on the same day, and 
I had an opportunity of observing the method em- 
ployed by him. He had a long line of flags placed 
at intervals of about a yard from each other, with 
an open sj^aee of some ten yards left in the middle 
of the line. A troop of mounted men then drove 
the surrounding country for antelope, which, on 
l)eing hunted towards the line of flags, made for 
the open sp>acc, and were shot by the sportsmen, 
who wore concealeel close by, as they galloped 
past. : ' ■ ; 

At the beginning of the cold weather numljcrs 
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of wild-fowl came down to the plains of India from 
the far north. Quantities remain on the five great 
rivers of the Punjab and their tributaries, whilst 
others speed on to the south, settling on all the rivers 
and lakes from end to end of the peninsula. Plights 
of grey crane line the river banks; flocks of geese, 
both grey and barred-headed, come down to the 
water, and feed in the surrounding grain-fields ; 
whilst countless myriads of duck and teal of almost 
every variety throng in their thousands wherever 
there is water. In February and March all these 
birds fly north again over the Himalayan barrier 
and across the Hindu Khush. Whitlier they go 
I know not, but probably their summer home is in 
the deserts of Siberia and the plains of Afghanistan 
and Persia. 

In order to give some idea of the kind of sport 
obtainable on the Punjab rivers, I cannot do better 
than describe a day’s shooting on the Sutlej Eiver 
near Ferozepore. In the middle of February 1889, 
accompanied by two friends, I drove across country 
in an ecca, or native two-wheeled pony-caid, to a 
place of boats on the Sutlej Eiver, about twelve miles 
above the great bridge at Ghnda Singh. Here we 
embarked in a large cargo-boat of curious manufac- 
ture, shaped like a mud-flat, with a high wooden 
screen at the prow, rendering it an excellent vessel 
for wild-fowl shooting. A gentle breeze stirred the 
surface of the Sutlej, a mighty stream rolling between 
high banks and through stretches of sand. 

On either side lay level plains, unrelieved by any 
hill or other eminence, sandy and drear, a howling 
wilderness, broken here and there by a patch of 
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cultivation or a stretch of tall elej)lxant grass. We 
floated slowly down the river for some little time 
without seeing any living thing save the bright 
blue and red kingfishers which flashed from bank to 
bank, and the black and white ones which hovered 
motionless over the stream, and then, having dropped 
like a stone into the water, rose again bearing a 
silvery prize. Soon we saw many duck flying to 
and fro, and before long a large flock of birds was 
sighted, settled on a spit of land jutting out into 
the river, some five hundred yards ahead. On a 
nearer approach being made, we discovered that 
these birds were barred-headed geese. On, on we 
floated silently down with the current, whilst the 
geese, all unconscious of their impending danger, 
sunned themselves on the sand, some sleeping peace- 
fully with their heads under their wings, and others 
pluming their long feathers. At length we arrived 
within twenty jnirds of the birds, now beginning to 
wake up and look suspiciously in our direction, 
cackling the while with outstretched necks. Then 
we rose as one man, and two deadly volleys were 
poured in among the luckless geese. When the 
smoke cleared and the feathers settled down, we 
went to pick up the dead and dying, amounting to 
eleven birds, some of which still paddled feebly. 
The wild goose is gener’ally a very wary bird, and 
I have never since succeeded in getting up to a 
flock of them ; but this lot must have been particu- 
larly foolish, for they allowed us to get within shot 
again, and six more were added to our bag. All this 
time large flocks of duck and teal were flying about, 
but they warily kept at a distance from our boat. 
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and few came within shot ; however, we managed 
to bring down some stray ones during the next 
half-hour. We now turned our attention to a large 
crocodile which was basking in the sun about a 
hundred and fifty yards off. He was lying on the 
bank with his head towards the river, his long 
pointed snout only a few feet from the water ; so 
that, unless killed on the spot, there would be little 
chance of recovering his body. I rested my rifle 
on the gunwale of the boat, and, when within a 
hundred yards of the monster, planted an express 
bullet between his neck and shoulder. The struggles 
of that saurian were tremendous. He made a great 
leap on receiving the shot, and then his tail began 
to work like a flail, whilst the blood streamed from 
his gaping jaws. However, he could not move from 
his place, and stopped kicking in a few moments ; 
we dragged the twelve-foot carcase into the boat, and 
went on down the river. Two more crocodiles were 
slain in this manner, but we lost some wounded 
ones, so gave up shooting at them. Unless hit in 
a vital spot and killed at once, these creatures will 
always drag themselves into the water and sink. 
The Sutlej crocodiles are not the blunt-nosed man- 
eaters, but have long narrow jaws, like an elongated 
beak, and subsist principally on fish. Their jaws, 
however, are furnished with very ugly-looking and 
formidable rows of sharp teeth, and a wounded one 
will snap viciously at his captor. 

The duck on these Punjab rivers are difficult to 
approach, and a large bag is seldom made with a 
twelve-bore gun. In the ponds and marshes near 
the rivers they are easier to circumvent, and I have 
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made many a good bag in sucb places, and tliinned 
out many a flock of common and blue-winged teal. 

On this occasion we saw many more duck and 
teal, but shot few, and towards evening 'we arrived 
at Ganda Singh, unloaded the boat, and counted 
the game. The total bag amounted to three croco- 
diles, seventeen geese, and a number of duck and 
teal, besides a few birds of nondescript character. 
No doubt more could be done with large-bore guns, 
but there is more sport in shooting with a twelve- 
bore, and I would rather bring down a single mallard, 
flying swiftly down the wind, with such a gun, than 
shoot half a dozen with a four-bore. 

In April I obtained four months’ leave to Kashmir, 
so left Ferozepore and travelled to that promised 
land by way of Eawal Pindi and Murree. 


CHAPTER IV 

KASHMIR 

Journey to Ktushmir—Road to Kohala — Tlie Jlielum River- — Tlie 
Happy Talley — The Wular Lake— Marcli up the Mountains — 
Camp in the Snow — An Avalanche— Moonlight March — Yalley 
of the Kishengunga—Gurais— Ibex— View from a Mountain Pass 
—Prom Tilail— The Satai Nullah— Bear shot in the Zadgai— Red 
Bears — Sheep-killing Bear — Bear missed— Keen Scent of Bears— 
Two Bears seen— Another Bear— Ibex chased by Ounce— Mist oii 
the Mountains— A Mountain Tarn— A Cunning Musk-deer— Pour 
Bears seen— In the Clouds — Snow-leopards. 

On tlie 12t.li April 1889 I left the dreary plains of 
the Punjab behind me, and, accompanied by a friend, 
drove in a tonga, or cart drawn by a pair of ponies, 
from sunrise to sunset, along the Kashmir road. A 
drive of forty miles brought us to the pretty little 
hill-station of Murree, where I had passed my two 
months’ leave during the hot weather of the previous 
year. Without halting at Murree, we drove on to 
Kohala, a village on the boundary between British 
territory and that of the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
As far as Kohala the road wound along the sides of 
the hills, below which lay fertile valleys, and at 
times unfathomable gorges, whose black depths were 
almost concealed by the thick foliage. Early the 
following morning we proceeded on our journey, 
crossing a bridge over the river, where the Jhelum, 
pent up in a narrow gorge, rushes foaming over 
broken rocks between high banks. 
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I believe one can now drive all the way from 
Eawal Pindi to Srinagar, but in those days Garhi 
was the limit to which wheeled traffic could go, and 
from there we had to complete our journey on foot. 
We had to hurry on as fast as possible, as we 
desired to secure a good shooting-ground. It was 
therefore necessary to keep ahead of other sports- 
men, for, according to the etiquette of Kashmir 
shooting, the man who first arrives on the ground 
and pitches his camp in a valley, acquires the ex- 
clusive right of shooting over the country in the 
vicinity. Beyond Garhi there are five stages, a 
distance of sixty-five miles, to Baramulla, but we 
accomplished the journey in two long marches and 
one short one. To within five miles of Chakoti our 
way lay along a broad, tortuous road which was in 
course of construction in the valley of the Jhelum. 
The road was in some places tunnelled through the 
solid rock ; in others bridged over deep ravines ; 
and at times, when winding along the mountain- 
side, was rugged and uneven. We had some diffi- 
culty in getting our baggage along, although we 
had taken very little with us. What we had was 
loaded on an mca, or two- wheeled pony-cart, and 
on one occasion we had to take our cart to pieces, 
carry it over a ravine, and put it together again on 
the other side. The first day we rested at the duk- 
hungalow at Chakoti, and the next at Uri, thirty- 
one miles farther. Some of the travellers’ bungalows 
were very comfortable and well-furnished, but others 
were dreadful hovels, and at most of them we ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in obtaining any- 
thing fit to eat. 
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From the low hills above Baramulla we obtained 
our first view of the Happy Valley, embosomed below 
in the midst of the Himalayas. Beneath stretched 
broad green meadows, through which the river 
Jhelum, famed as the Hydaspes in ancient days, 
wound its course between low banks lined with 
trees ; and beyond lay the dark waters of the Wular 
lake, backed by the snowy mountains that towered 
above. 

Wishing to reach our shooting-ground as soon as 
possible, we did not proceed to Srinagar, but engaged 
shikaris at Baramulla, and, having hired tents and 
such scanty furniture as we required, hastened on 
towards the snow-covered mountains. 

One has to be very careful in engaging shikaris, 
for the majority of them are great rascals, whose sole 
object is to get as much as possible out of their 
employers. I was fortunate in securing the services 
of a good, honest fellow, who proved himself an 
excellent man in every way. 

After eighteen hours’' journey by boat up the 
Jhelum and across the Wular lake, we disembarked 
at Bandipura, and marched thence to Kralpura, 
where we pitched our camp at the foot of the hills. 
At this time of the year the climate of Kashmir is 
delightful, and, after the heat of the Punjab plains, 
the country did indeed seem to merit its title of an 
earthly paradise. 

Having with sonle difficulty collected coolies and 
supplies of grass shoes, rice, and other necessaries not 
obtainable in the wilds for which we were bound, we 
marched next morning to Tragbal, a steep climb to 
the top of the mountains, where we pitched our tents 
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in a clearing in the snow. Here it was bitterly cold 
at night. The icy wind rustled in the pine-trees, 
and whistled through the openings in my tent, and 
once I was awakened by the roar of an avalanche 
that thundered down the mountain-side not far off. 
These avalanches are sometimes the cause of serious 
loss of life, and a young army surgeon, whom I knew 
at Multan, perished with all his camp the previous 
year, being overwhelmed in the Sind valley. 

Some hours before daybreak we marched by 
moonlight, in order that we might be able to walk 
over the snow without difficulty before its frozen 
surface should be melted by the heat of the sun. 
Crossing the Eajdiangan Pass we descended to the 
valley of the Kishengunga, and encamped at Kanzel- 
wan, sixteen miles from our last halting-place. From 
here to Gurais was only eight miles ; so we marched 
next xlay through that village to Zarwan, five miles 
farther on, at the foot of the pass leading into the 
Tilail district. 

Between Kanzelwan and Gurais the stream of the 
Kishengunga flows through green pastures amid high 
mountains, forming here and there a reedy marsh, or 
a deep dark pool beneath spreading trees. Farther 
on, the torrent rushes over fallen rocks, under depths 
of snow and through dark ravines. The Gurais 
valley is bi'oad and fertile, and contains several 
prosperous-looking villages. The inhabitants own 
large flocks of sheep and goats, and possess a great 
many strong but small ponies. 1’hese ponies make 
very good baggage animals, and are far preferable 
to the coolies, who can carry only comparatively 
small loads. At this early season of the year the 
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SHOW lay thick on the ground over the passes, so we 
were unable to make use of any but coolie-transport.; 
Just above the principal village of Glurais stands a 
lofty, almost perpendicular cliff, where my shikari 
pointed out a herd of ibex, and said there were a few 
fine ones still remaining, The herd was distinguish- 
able through the binoculars, but I decided not to wait 
for them, but to push on to Tilail. 

On 22nd April I crossed the path to the south-east 
and descended into TilaU, marching sixteen miles, 
whilst my companion remained at Zarwan to shoot 
in the surrounding nullahs. On the summit of the 
high pass between Gurais and Tilail I rested on a 
snow-covered plateau, where the silver birch-trees 
spread their wintry branches to the blast. From 
this high eminence a splendid view was obtained. 
Beneath lay a deep ravine with precipitous sides, 
clothed with dark pine-trees, tier upon tier laden 
with snow. To the north the sun shone on the 
eternal snows of Nunga Purbat, and shed his rays 
upon the glaciers of Dyamur. Far far away, bound- 
ing the range of vision, the colossal heights of the 
Roof of the World loomed through the misty atmo- 
sphere, forming a majestic and awe-inspiring scene. 
The rocky valleys, the ranges of rugged mountains 
with their mighty peaks, like dazzling emblems of 
eternity, looked down unchanged through all time on 
the vale below. 

That day I encamped opposite the village of 
Prom Tilail, at the entrance to the Satai nullah, thus 
securing the exclusive right of shooting there as long 
as I remained in the valley. Leaving camp before 
dawn next morning, I started out in search of my 
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first bear, taking with me a double-barrelled express 
rifle and a Winchester repeating rifle. - Crossing into 
the neighbouring Zadgai nullah, my shikari pointed 
out the tracks of two bears, which we followed for 
some distance until the path of one could be seen to 
cross the heights to our left, whilst the other animal 
had evidently entered the forest on the right. 
Suddenly there was a rustling in the brushwood, and 
there appeared a huge dark object scrambling through 
the snow, discerned how and then betw^een the stems 
of the pine-trees. The bear had scented us, and was 
making a bolt of it. I fired several snap-shots in 
vain as glimpses of the animal were obtained through 
the intervals Ijetween the trees, and splinters of wood 
flew all round him. At length the bear emerged 
from the forest, and ran up a snow-drift in tire open 
about two hundred and fifty yards off, wliere, by a 
lucky shot, I hit him fir back. He stumlrled Irut 
ran on, and was soon lost to view behind a barrier of 
snow. 

We had a desperate climb up hill and through 
the snow, and it was some time before we found 
the bear’s tracks and quantities of blood. He was 
evidently hard hit, for blood lay about in great 
gouts. We followed these tracks, and, about two 
hours after the animal had been first viewed, came 
suddenly upon him lying down, apparently asleep, 
a couple of yards off under a pine-tree. I fired into 
the mass of fur, and the bear half-raised himself on 
to his hind legs, and tried to get at me, but the 
second bullet sent him rolling over and over down 
hill for about three hundred feet, when he picked 
himself up and stood under a tree. Then, having no 
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cartridges left for tlie express rifle, I had to follow 
the poor beast up and finish him off with the Win- 
chester. This was an immense bear, over seven feet 
long and very fat, his gigantic size no doubt account- 
ing for the large amount of lead he took, as generally 
not much difliculty is experienced in killing these 
bears. He was the largest of his species I have seen, 
and they appear to seldom attain a much greater 
length than six feet. The coat was a splendid one, 
the hair Y&vy long and thick, of a silver-grey colour 
above and a reddish-brown underneath. 

From October to May these red or snow bears 
{Ursus isabellinus) have beautiful coats, but the hair 
falls out during the hot weather, and my shikari 
informed me that the animal was not worth shooting 
between July and September. 

A few days after the above-recorded adventure a 
bear killed a sheep not far from my camp, but, by the 
time of my arrival on the scene, Bruin had made off 
and left the remains of his prey to the vultures and 
other scavengers. When a bear takes to killing 
sheep, which is happily not often, he does an im- 
mense amount of damage. This particular bear had 
been a scourge to the surrounding villages for years, 
but he was so cunning that, although several sports- 
men had been after him, no One had succeeded in 
getting a shot. His plan was to visit the sheepfold 
in the dead of night, and then kill all he could lay 
claws upon. Sometimes he would carry a few off, 
and they were occasionally found buried in the snow 
or ground in the vicinity, but his visit was usually 
only marked by the discovery in the morning of a 
heap of dead and dying sheep, killed appafently out 
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of sheer wantonness. This beast’s depredations con- 
tinued at intervals during the whole period of my 
stay in the Tilail district. One night he killed and 
wounded ten sheep, and carried off two of them ; but 
he would never remain long in one place, and it was 
in vain that I searched the hill-sides for him. 

As a rule the snow-bear feeds on roots, berries, 
and insects, which latter he finds under the stones on 
the hill-sides, but he is also said to have carnivorous 
propensities, and to be not averse to feeding on the 
carcases of any animals he may find, such as ibex 
that may have been overwhelmed by avalanches. ' 

After killing my first bear I had a run of bad 
luck, partly owing to unfavourable weather, for it 
snowed or rained almost continually, and, although I 
toiled over the mountains day after day, and spent 
hours in the snow, nothing was seen for a fortnight 
except two ibex, whicli were not worth shooting by 
reason of their small size. 

At the end of a fortnight my camp was moved 
five miles up the Satai nullah, and pitched amid a 
thicket of white birch-trees close to the stream, and 
beneath the shadow of a high precipice. Soon after 
my arrival in camp, a man who had been sent out to 
look for game brought in news of a bear he had seen 
about a mile off. After a stiff climb we viewed the 
bear at the bottom of a ravine, where he was lying 
down in the shadow of some bushes about two 
hundred yards off. Owing to the shingly sides of 
the ravine, we could get no nearer, so, resting my 
rifle on a rock, I took a steady aim on a patch of 
white fur on the animal’s shoulder and fired. But, 
alas ! the bullet passed over him and plunged into 
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tlie ,snow beyond, whilst the bear disappeared behind 
some rocks, followed by another unsuccessful shot. 
A short time afterwards we saw Bruin going off over 
the snow at a heavy gallop, and it was useless to 
pursue him, as there was no saying how far he might 
travel. Another week passed in a vain search for 
bears, but none were seen until 12th May, when we 
found one feeding on the southern slope of a low hill 
about five hundred yards off. On either side of us 
rose an inaccessible precipice, leaving only one line 
of approach. The wind was unfavourable, as it was 
blowing right up the ravine, so there was little 
chance of a successful stalk. We moved cautiously 
on for about fifty yards, hoping to find a way of 
climbing the cliffs on one side, and so get above the 
bear ; but it was of no avail. The beast ceased 
grubbing in the grass, looked around, nose in air, 
and in a moment was off up the rocks and into the 
pathless forest. These bears are easily approached, 
if stalked against the wind, for their eyes are very 
sniall, and they cannot see far ; but they have a 
wonderfully, keen scent. One puff of wind from the 
stalker’s direction, when at a distance of four or five 
hundred yards from the game, is sufficient to spoil 
all chance of getting a shot. 

A few days later I went to look for this bear 
again, and was caught in a heavy snowstorm, so had 
to take shelter under soihe rocks until it bleared. 
At about two o’clock in the afternoon two bears 
came over a hill on the opposite side of the ravine, 
and scrambled down' a snow-drift, playing like a 
couple of great dogs. . 

They were a very , long way off, and i I watched 
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tlieir gambols for some time with the aid of my 
binoculars, hoj)iug that they might come, nearer, 
but was doomed to disappointment. After scamper- 
ing about, rolling and playing in the snow for half 
an hour, they entered the depths of the forest, and 
we never saw them again. 

Next day we visited the same place, and tracked 
the two bears for a long way over the mountains. 
Towards afternoon it came on to snow, and I gave 
up the chase in despair, so the shikari lighted a fire 
under a big pine-tree, where we sat down to warm 
ourselves and dry our wet clothes. After a time the 
sky cleared, and we walked along the crest of a long 
mountain, following the spoor of a snow-leopard for 
some distance, and then descended to the valley 
Ijeneath. Looking up from below in the direction 
we had come from, I saw a fine bear rooting up the 
grass about six hundred yards oft'. On the way 
down we must have passed close l)y him, hidden 
from view by some rocks. Now, however, it was 
hopeless, for the wind was blowfing up hill. Almost 
as soon as we saw him he took alarm and sat up on 
his haunches, looking in our direction. Then turn- 
ing round he trotted oft', and soon disappeared over 
the crest of the hill. 

On 17 th Alay I saw a great deal of game, 
but was singularly unlucky. Starting in the 
early morning we came on the tracks of a heixl of 
ibex, which had apparently been chased into the 
valley by an ounce, and had crossed the river 
by a snow-bridge during the night. The shikari, 
witli skilful deciphering of the tracks, said there 
were thirteen animals in the herd, but we never 
5 
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saw them. Ibex will travel for miles when thus 
pursued. 

We then climbed up the mountain-side, and 
ascended to the highest peak. The mountains were 
clad in a veil of mist; the clouds rolled through the 
dark woods, hung round the. beetling crags, and 
floated in white fleecy fragments in the vale below. 
At length the mist cleared, and the sun rose and 
melted the light clouds, which disappeared in the 
infinite azure. A placid tarn was disclosed em- 
bosomed in the plateau beneath, surrounded by 
streaks of snow through which the young grass 
sprouted. On the brink three hornless stags were 
cropping the grass, but I did not disturb them, in 
spite of the entreaties of my shikari, who begged me 
to shoot one for food. In the afternoon we descended 
some distance, and had a long chase after a large, 
light-coloured musk-deer ; but it was knowing and 
wary, and I could not get a shot. My shikari 
informed me that this deer was a solitary male that 
had frequented the same spot for years, and that 
two seasons before a sportsman had fired seven shots 
at it without effect, so it was not surprising that the 
animal would not allow me to get within shot. 

Towards evening we sighted a very large bear. 
He came down the snow a long way off in the hills, 
and commenced feeding on the side of a small nullah. 
We started to stalk him, but with little hope of 
success, for the way was long and difficult, several 
ravines lay in our path, and it was beginning to get 
dusk. Whilst toiling up hill I happened to glance 
to my right, and looked towards the ground over 
which we had been wandering during the day. And 
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tlien forth from behind some rocks not more than 
six hundred yards off issued a big slie-ljear followed 
Ijy two half-grown cubs, coming straight towards us. 
They topped tlie brink of the ravine; descended, 
still coming in our direction, and reached the snow- 
drift close to the place where we had crossed it 
earlier in the day. Suddenly the bears halted. 
There were our unfortunate footprints, the marks 
showing out clearly on the white, smooth surfece. 
Fatal footsteps! The old bear looked round sus- 
piciously, put her nose down to the snow, then 
turned, and, followed by her cubs, rushed up the 
mountain-side, and was soon lost to view in the 
deepening shades. It was now becoming quite dark, 
and it wais useless to attempt to follow the big bear 
we had first seen, so there was nothing for it but to 
return disconsolately to camp, where we arrived tired 
and hungry late at night. , 

Next day I left my camp before daybreak, and 
went up to the highest hills to look for the bears. 
Soon after we reached the summit the whole moun- 
tain became enveloped in thick clouds, so that 
could only see a few yards, and w’ere obliged to sit 
down and wait until the clouds cleared oft’. We then 
started along a ridge dividing tvvo large nullahs, and 
in the snow, not more than fifty yards from the place 
where we had been waiting, discovered the fresh 
tracks of a snow-leopard. There were plain marks 
where the great eat had sat up, and it must have 
been sitting there while we were befogged in the 
(douds, for there were no tracks when we first arrived 
on the ground. We followed the trail for a long 
distance, until at length it left the snow-line, and 
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could not be traced any farther. The snow-leopard 
is a rare animal, and is seldom seen, probably on 
account of its nocturnal habits. They have some- 
times been shot when following ibex or feeding on 
the bodies of their victims, but the sportsmen who 
have met with them must be accounted very fortu- 
nate. There must have been several of these animals 
in the Satai nullah, for I saw their tracks almost 
daily, but never came across one. For some time 
after this I saw nothing. The weather was bad, and, 
although the bear and cubs were again viewed, 
we were unable to come up to them. 
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A MONTH had now elapsed since the first and only 
bear was shot, and day after day I had toiled up 
the mountains and over the snow for many hours 
without success. On the morning of 25th May, 
after having wandered far over the hills, I decided 
to rest for a while, so lit a fire and made myself 
comfortable with a greatcoat and blanket. Snow 
was falling at about one o’clock, when my shikari 
aroused me and pointed out a bear feeding below. 
A short stalk brought us to a distance of about a 
hundred yards above the place where the animal was 
engaged in digging up roots, but I made a very bad 
shot, and missed him. The bear looked round, and 
before I could put in another shot he came straight 
up the hill at us. I sat still until he got within 
twenty yards, and then fired. The hullet struck 
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liim between the neck and left shoulder, and passed 
throug’h his heart, killing him dead on the spot, and 
he rolled over and over to the bottom of the ravine, 
leaving great splashes of blood in the snow. On 
arriving at the foot of the hill we found that the 
carcase had rolled into a deep cavern under the 
frozen snow, and it required the united efforts of 
myself and my men to haul the heavy body to the 
surface. 

Having always been told that this species of 
bear is a very mild-tempered animal, never known 
to show fight, I have been in some doubt as to 
whether this one had any aggressive intention. Not 
being gifted with an acute sight or hearing, it is 
quite possible that he did not see me, or know 
where the strange noise, made by the rifle, came 
from. I am inclined to think, however, that this 
species is not less fierce than his black congeners, 
which have a well-earned reputation for ferocity. 
The fact is that the snow-bear is generally met with 
on open ground, and shot from a distance. Few 
animals will show fight in the open, or charge for 
a distance of more than a dozen yards. The black 
bear is usually found in thick jungle, and frequently 
met suddenly at a few paces distance. Given the 
same conditions, it seems highly probable that the 
snow-bear will be equally pugnacious. 

Some sportsmen rather affect to despise bear- 
shooting, as being poor sport compared with the 
pursuit of tigers and other more dangerous game. 
Certainly, the bear is generally a comparatively 
mild-tempered animah but he can be crusty on 
occasion. Moreover, one shoots bears on foot, and 
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not from a safe position as is usually the ease in 
tiger -shooting. Of course, when a wounded tiger 
has to be followed up on foot, the summit of danger 
is reached, for the charge of such an animal will 
generally be fatal to the sportsman ; whilst Bruin, 
although he can attack with a will, moves more 
slowly, and is therefore easier to stop. Piven if he 
does get hold of one, the wounds indicted by him, 
although sufficiently disagreeable, are not as likely 
to be fatal as those of a tiger or panther ; but 
authenticated eases are on record of sportsmen and 
others having been killed outright by bears. 

On my way back to camp after shooting this 
bear we found the remains of a jackal, evidently, 
from the marks in the surrounding snow, killed by 
a snow-leopard. 

The following day my tent was moved a long 
way up the nullah above a salt-lick, once a noted 
place for ibex. The ibex, however, have nearly 
all been killed off, and it is doubtful if any 
worth shooting remained in the Tilail district. 
Near this salt-lick I killed a small bear, and missed 
a very fine one. The small one was killed with a 
good shot through the head as he was running 
across my front about a hundred and fifty yards off 
He fell across a mountain rill, with his shattered 
head in the water, and the pure crystal was turned 
to a crimson stream. The big one was a long way 
off, almost straight below me, and we could get no 
nearer owing to the steepness of the ground. He 
was an enormous animal, and of such a white colour, 
with the hair on his shaggy sides hanging nearly to 
the ground, that he looked like a polar bear. A 
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roundabout stalk brouglit us to the place where we 
liad first seen him; but he had moved off and taken 
up a position on a ridge on the opposite side of a 
ravine, whose precipitous declivity precluded all hope 
of a near approach. All this has taken a short time 
to relate, but the stalk had occupied five hours, and 
I was thoroughly done up on arriving on the rocks 
above. No doubt it would have been better to have 
w'aited for the animal to get to a more favourable 
place for stalking, but I was impatient, and did not 
like the idea of any more labouring up and dowm 
hill. It was a similar shot to the first one I had 
missed, my bullet again going high ; a second shot 
w'as equally unsuccessful, and Ave soon saw the white 
bear going right away over the snow. 

After this came some blank days, during which 
no game was seen. 

I had now been five weeks on my shooting- 
ground; had fired at only five bears, and killed but 
three ; and was so disgusted with my bad luck that 
I determined to return to the Kashmir Valley, halt- 
ing at all likely places on the way. My want of 
success all this time may be attributed principally 
to the unfavourable weather, for scarcely a day 
passed without rain or snow— a circumstance suffi- 
cient to prevent the animals from emerging from 
their forest retreats until late in the evening, when 
the weather generally cleared. 

In the grey morning of 30th May I sent my 
tents on to Prom Tilail, at the entrance to the Satai 
nullah, intending to shoot my way along the valley 
and arrive in camp by nightfall. Crossing the river 
by a bridge of snow, we scaled the heights on the 
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left bank, and marched along the crests of the hills 
overlooking the valley. Having seen nothing all 
the morning, we rested for a couple of hours during 
the heat of the day (for the sun was hot even at 
this great altitude), and in the afternoon moved 
along the mountains towards my camp. x4t about 
four o’clock we spied our old friends the big she- 
bear and her cubs. They were a long way ofi’, high 
up in the hills on the far side of the nullah, and it 
was some time before I could make them out, even 
with the aid of my binoculars, although the sharp 
eyes of the villager who was with me discovered 
them at once. I hardly hoped to reach them. We 
must have been two thousand feet above the stream, 
whilst the bears were an equal height up on the 
opposite side. Nevertheless, I determined to make 
an effort to come up with them, before dark, al- 
though it would tax all my energies to do so. As 
fast as we could, and in considerable danger of 
breaking our necks, w'e clambered down the de- 
clivity, sliding and floundering through the snow. 
Once I had a very narrow escape, for I slipped on 
the snow and went sliding down the drift wdth a 
velocity that increased every second. Fortunately, 
a friendly birch-tree stood in the way, and so saved 
me from being precipitated a sheer drop of some 
hundreds of feet on to the rocks below. 

At length we arrived on the bank of the river, 
only to find that there wvas no bridge for miles, 
nearly all the snow-bridges having been by this 
time melted by the heat of the sun. The icy river 
was aliout four feet deep, and swollen with melted 
snow, whilst the current rushed foaming over the 
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rocks at a pace tkat seemed to render the passage 
impracticable. However, time was short, no other 
means of crossing could be devised, so we went in 
and waded across. I dropped my trusty alpenstock 
on the way, and was nearly swept off my legs by 
the torrent, but arrived safely on the other side, 
although ill a most bedraggled condition, wet and 
cold, whilst my clothes had suffered considerably 
during the passage through bushes and over snow 
and rocks. Then came the climb up the steep side 
of the other hill. 

My shikari conducted the stalk with great skill, 
keeping well out of sight, and with a view to the 
direction of the wind ; so we at length arrived in 
an exhausted condition within eighty yards of the 
family of bears. 

We were only just in time, for the sun was fast 
sinking behind the hills, and the gloom of night was 
beginning to settle over the mountains. I rested for 
a few moments watching the animals with interest. 
All unsuspicious of danger, the big bear stood on a 
small knoll across the ravine opposite to me, rooting 
up the grass with her great paws, and now and then 
pushing her nose into the earth to extract some 
succulent root. The young ones, which were well- 
grown, and much larger than I had thought, were 
turning over the stones and licking up the grubs 
beneath, stopping at times to play in the long grass, 
and rolling over each other like kittens. It was 
an easy shot ; and the big one, shot through and 
through, fell dead to my first bullet. The cubs ran 
up the hill, but one had not got far before the 
second bullet knocked him over, and he rolled back 
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into the watercourse. The remaining cub, I am 
glad to say, escaped unharmed. Certainly, the cub 
should not have been shot, although it was some 
five feet in length ; but immature animals of all 
kinds ought not to be molested. However, one 
commits deeds in the hot days of one’s youth that 
may be regretted, if not atoned for, afterwards. 

This was a hard day’s work, with a satisfactory 
termination ; and it was fortunate that we had only 
half a mile to go to camp, for it was dark before tlie 
bears were skinned. 

On the first day of June my camp was moved to 
the village of Bernai, about five miles farther on, 
at the foot of the pass between Tilail and Gurais. 
Here news was brought in that three large ibex had 
passed over the hills that very morning, and also 
that two ponies had been killed by a snow -leopard 
in a neighbouring nullah some days previously. 
But I had reason to doubt the truth of these reports, 
which were probably concocted by my shikari, who 
was afraid that my return to the valley would 
deprive him of employment, and who therefore 
wished to keep me in the mountains as long as 
possible. 

The sheep-killing bear had again been at work, 
and on the previous night he had destroyed five 
sheep in the village near which my camp was 
pitched ; but it was useless following him, a.s he 
never remained long in one place, and tracking was 
difficult now that much of the snow was melted. 

Looking from my tent in the evening, I saw a 
she-bear with a small cub on the opposite hill; l.)ut 
there were two impassable rivers between us, so 
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all that could be done was to sit and watch her. 
At night a great uproar arose in the village, a 
shouting of men and barking of dogs, due to a bear 
having tried to get into the sheepfold. 

Next day I climbed the rocky heights above 
Bernai, passing on the way through a forest of 
deodars, many hundreds of which had been torn 
up and hurled to the ground, either by a hurricane 
or an avalanche. Whilst looking for game from 
a pinnacle of rock, a herd of ibex, consisting of 
some does and a small buck, passed close by me. 

Shortly afterwards, a large light-coloured bear 
was sighted a long way below us, and we started 
to stalk it. On the way down I heard a rustling 
in some bushes about twenty yards off, and, on 
looking in the direction of the noise, saw a bear 
get up slowly from the undergrowth. He had 
evidently been roused from his slumbers, and before 
he could collect his senses I killed him with a shot 
through the neck, and at once hurried on to look 
for the first bear we had seen, which, however, could 
not be found. The sun was now high in the 
heavens, and Bruin had doubtless sought some se- 
cluded shade for his mid-day siesta. 

The bear I had killed was a fine fellow, nearly six 
feet long. He had apparently been fighting, for 
one of his paws was injured, and he was much 
scratched about the face. Very likely the other 
bear we had seen was his opponent : the fight would 
have been a sight worth seeing, for with such coats 
as they had the air must have been thick with fur. 

As the heights above Bernai appeared to be much 
frequented by game, I went up there next morning 
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witli two days’ provisions and some blankets, leaving- 
orders for my camp to be taken on to Zarwan, in 
the Gurais valley. The mountain -tops were at a 
great altitude, and still covered with snow. For- 
tunately, we discovered a large cave, in which we 
passed two nights ; but we could hnd no game, 
although there was a profusion of tracks of bears, 
ibex, musk-deer, and leopards. 

Although the cave in which we slept was sur- 
rounded by snow, and was at a height of some 
fourteen thousand feet above sea - level, it was 
pleasantly warm — a great contrast to my tents below, 
where the nights were bitterly cold. It was lucky 
for us that we found this hospitable though primitive 
shelter; for the first night a heavy hailstorm came 
on, which would have rendered a bivouac in the 
snow exceedingly unpleasant. On arriving in camp 
at Zarwan I found the Gurais valley looking very 
picturesc|ue with its green fields and pastures, its 
silvery brooks, and herds of sheep and cattle— a 
welcome change after the wild and rugged region in 
which I had passed the last six weeks. 

It was not until 8th June that we found more 
game. On that day I left my camp at Gurais in the 
early morning, and w'ent over a steep hill and through 
a thick forest of giant pines to the east of the village. 
In the morning a musk-deer was sighted sitting- 
down in the wood, and I killed her with a shot 
through the body. She rolled a long way down the 
hill, and would have been precipitated into the river 
and lost for ever, but fortunately the body was 
stopped by a fallen tree. This was the second 
musk-deer brought to bag, one having been shot in 
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the Satai ntillah, where they were very numerous, 
but where I did not molest them much, for fear of 
disturbing the bears. We skinned it, and cooked 
some venison on the spot, and found it to be of 
excellent flavour. This little animal has no horns, 
but the male has large canine tusks, and bears a 
musk-pod of considerable value. For the sake of 
this musk the animal has been almost exterminated 
in many parts of the Himalayas. 

Having lunched of the musk-deer’s flesh, we took 
up a position on the top of the hill, keeping a look- 
out for game ; and later in the afternoon two snow- 
bears came out of some jungle far below, and 
ascended to a drift, where they amused themselves 
by alternately fighting and digging up the sprouting 
grass at the side of the snow. It was a long, difficult 
stalk, for the hill-side was very steep and slippery. 
My shikari informed me that a villager had lost his 
life there the previous year. He slipped on the 
snow, and fell into the torrent below, where his 
body was soon swept away beneath the snow and 
ice by the swirling current. 

However, we arrived at the bottom without mis- 
hap, but the bears had disappeared. The wind was 
favourable, so we cautiously proceeded up the nullah 
in the direction where the animals had last been 
seen. Suddenly two grey heads popped up from 
behind the snow in front of me, not more than ten 
yards off, with a ludicrous expression of astonish- 
ment depicted on their countenances. I shot the 
biggest one, a fine male, through the neck, but 
allowed the other one to escape, and he made off 
as fast as he could. 
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This last bear measured five feet nine inches in 
length. Tli-^ appears to be about their usual size ; 
and out of seven killed by me only two exceeded 
six feet in length. My first bear was an enormous 
one, seven feet three inches long ; and I think they 
are seldom seen of larger size. 

This day terminated my shooting in the moun- 
tains, and on 10th June my camp was pitched at 
Kralpura, at the foot of the hills. 

Although it was hot in the valley after the frosty 
nights of the mountains, I was not sorry to get 
down to the low country again. For hill-shooting 
is very hard work, and I would not recommend any- 
one to undertake such an expedition unless he is 
gifted with a considerable amount of perseverance 
and endurance. 

My last shot was fired at a black bear, which was 
killed on 11th June, when my camp w'as pitched in an 
orchard near the village of Mullingaon, about a mile 
from the shore of the Wular Lake. Taking my rifle, 
I went out on the evening of my arrival to look for 
black bears, which frequent this part of the country 
in great numbers, coming down from the hills, gene- 
rally at night, to search for fruit and feed in the 
Indian corn-fields. It was easy work compared to 
the labour of toiling over the mountains and. rocks 
and snow. Here I had merely to stroll about in 
the low jungle among groves of mulbeiTy-trees, 
within a short distance of my camp. After some 
time 1 sat down on a large boulder, which had been 
torn from the rocks a1>ove by the winter storm. A 
look-out inan was posted on a slight eminence a 
few hundred yards off ; aird when after a short time 
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I looked in liis direction he was signalling franti- 
cally. Picking up my rifle, I ran as fast as possible 
in the direction indicated. Mounting a low hill, I 
suddenly found myself within twenty yards of a 
black bear busily engaged in feeding among : the 
branches of a mulberry-tree. The beast saw me 
almost immediately, and began to clamber down, 
but received a bullet in her stomach as she dropped 
to the ground from the lower branches. On reaching 
the ground she ran about uttering short, angry 
growls, and evidently in search of her assailant, 
but the jungle "vvas so dense that neither of us 
could see the other. At length, guided by her 
growls and the movement in the bushes, I followed 
the beast up, and finished her off with a bullet in the 
head. 

Soon after this adventure we crossed the moun- 
tains and descended into the Lolab Valley, the 
most fertile in Kashmir. It is a long, broad 
valley, enclosed by high mountains, covered wdth 
pine forests. The lower slopes of the hills bear 
groves of mulberry - trees, whilst in the valley 
itself cherries, plums, and apples grow in wild 
profusion. In the midst of the valley the Pohra 
River winds its silvery stream through rice-fields 
and stretches of green meadowland, and joins the 
Jhelum not far from Sopur, on the Wular Lake, a 
place famous for mahseer-fishing. 

This valley was at one time quite the bear- 
garden of Kashmir, being infested by black bears, 
but most of them must have been driven ofi" Or 
killed; for I and my brother, who had mow joined 
me, searched in vain for game during the five days 
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we remained in the Lolab valley before proceeding 
to Srinagar. 

Those were indeed idyllic days. In the early 
morning we wandered about in search of bears, 
returning to camp in time for breakfast. After 
that we would sit at ease outside our tents on 
the baidv overlooking the stream, and watch the 
trout feeding below. Then we would bathe, and 
gather fruit from the various trees, and in the 
evening resume our search for bears. On 21st 
June we embarked in a house-boat at Awatkulla, 
and set out for Srinagar. The two days’ voyage 
was not very interesting. On the first day we 
journeyed down the river, but there was some 
delay when we arrived at the lake, owing to the 
timidity of our boatmen, who did not wish to 
cross, and were with some difficulty induced to 
do so, because the weather looked threatening and 
a somewhat stiff breeze was blowing. It is only 
just to say that their fears were not entirely with- 
out reason, for the flat-bottomed boats were easily 
upset, and the surface of the lake is frequently 
much disturbed by storms. 

Srinagar has been called the Venice of the 
East, but truly it is a very dirty Venice, and it 
is doubtful if the city of the winged lion would 
bo flattered by the comparison. It is intersected 
by many branches of the river, which afford every 
facility for good drainage ; yet at the time of 
which I write there was no drainage at all, and 
the inner streets were in a fearful state of filth, 
whilst the main stream was a floating mass of 
corruption. The river is spanned by wooden 
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bridges of primitive construction, the buttresses 
being formed of huge pine-logs, kid in . cross-layers 
one above the other ; many of the buttresses are 
bent, and seem to be heeling over to the current. 

The Jhelum forms the chief street of the city, 
and many well-built houses are on the water’s edge, 
contrasting with the wretched hovels in the horrible 
slums which branch off from the main waterway. 
Some of the houses are crooked, half toppling 
over, and supported in places by huge logs of 
wood. These dwellings were displaced by the 
great earthquake 'which took place some years 
ago, when many people and houses were destroyed. 
All along the main street the inhabitants may be 
seen bathing, and washing clothes, and in the 
evening the whole population seems to come down 
to the water’s edge for these purposes. 

The women are remarkable for their beauty, 
being exceedingly fair, and having well -formed 
features. It is noticeable that the women and 
children of Kashmir seem to do nearly all the 
w’ork, whilst the men are idle. Men could be 
seen lying lazily in cargo-boats which were being 
paddled up or down stream by their wives and 
children. My boat was anchored by the bank in 
the Chenar Bagh, a low-lying piece of ground, 
planted with great cAenar ■ (chestnut) trees, and 
backed by a line of tall poplars. At the foot of 
these gardens flows the crystal tide of Bende- 
meer’s stream, a shallow river running in a weedy 
bed. This place rs generally used as a camping- 
ground for bachelors, and is not noted either for 
healthiness or morality. No sooner were our tents 
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pitched here than we were besieged by a crowd 
of merchants ; workers in silver and w'orkers in 
brass ; hawkers of cloth and leather goods ; gun- 
smiths and watchmakers,- — in feet, a host of rascals 
of every description. We had some difficulty in 
getting rid of these importunate dealers, but 
eventually they were put to ffight with the aid 
of a bull-terrier. 

Of all rascals your Kashmiri is the worst. He 
tries to swindle the unfortunate traveller in every 
way, and no merchant would think of asking less 
than double the right price for any article. 

Srinagar was almost empty, as far as visitors 
from India were concerned. Most of them had 
gone to Gulmarg, far up tlie slopes of the Pii: 
Panjal range, where people retire at this time of 
the year to escape the heat, which is considerable 
even in the Vale of Kashmir. 

There is not much to do in Srinagar, liut it is 
an interesting city, and one can take pleasant 
trips by boat up and down the streams beyond 
the town. After a few days’ stay in the Chenar 
Bagh we went to the Dal Lake, and encamped 
for a short time in the Nasim Bagh, a beautiful 
grove of great chestnut-trees, situated on a stretch 
of ground sloping gently down to the lake. Then 
we moved on in a northerly direction to Gunderbal, 
where the river was icy cold with the melted snows 
of the mountains that rise above, and where the 
climate was pleasantly cool after the comparative 
heat of Srinagar. 

At the beginning of July we grew tired of this 
life of idleness, and again went to the country on 
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the far side of the Wular Lake, in the hope of 
finding a few black hears; but we were not fortu- 
nate enough to come across any, although there 
were plenty of marks. One day we beat some 
small nullahs with a horde of yelling natives, but 
nothing came out of the jungle. On another 
occasion we went out by moonlight and wandered 
about half the night, hut the mulberry-trees were 
all empty. 

The climate in the Valley of Kashmir is mild, 
and in the hills is bracing, and the country 
appears to he pre-eminently suited to English 
constitutions, and admirably adapted for colonisa- 
tion. It might with advantage be colonised by 
Englishmen : and what barrier against foreign 
agression could be more effective than one formed 
of our own countrymen ? The soil is fertile, and 
requires only labour to become one of the best 
grain-producing countries in the world. Fruit of 
all kinds grows in abundance without the labour 
of man’s hands ; whilst flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle thrive on the inexhaustible pasture- 
lands. The wine-growing industry is also doubt- 
less capable of extension and improvement, for 
already a fair quantity of excellent wine is pro- 
duced. 

I was much struck by the peculiar habits of 
the people living in the Himalayan villages, and 
their difference in almost every respect from the 
inliabitants of the Valley of Kashmir proper, from 
whom indeed they appear to be a distinct ra<;e. 

The houses in these mountain villages are built 
of pine-logs laid one on the top of another, and 
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covered by a roof of logs and mud. No attem])t is 
made to fill up the interstices between the logs of 
the walls, so that the icy wind blows in from every 
quarter. Perhaps it is well that this is the ease, for 
the villagers are not by any means cleanly in their 
habits, and it is therefore not at all desirable to 
exclude the fresh air. Such was the outward 
appearance of the log huts ; but I never ventured 
inside one, and possibly the interstices were blocked 
up from the inside. The people live in a state of 
extreme squalor ; men, horses, sheep, all huddled 
up together in one house. In the Avinter they 
hibernate after the manner of the bears which 
inhabit their inhospitable clime. They shut them- 
selves up in their houses Avith their flocks, and live 
upon the stores of grain laid up for the Avinter, 
Avhilst there is an unlimited supply of water obtain- 
able from the snoAV surrounding the dwellings on 
all sides. Small patches of ground are cultivated, 
but the people live almost entirely by their herds 
of cattle and sheep ; whilst they manufacture their 
OA\m cloth and blankets from the VAmol of the latter. 
They are very parsimonious, as Avas piwed to me 
in a remarkable manner. When a bear killed a 
large number of sheep in the village of Bernai, 
the headmen of several hamlets in the Aucinity 
came and begged me to collect beaters and drive 
the jungle for the destroyer. They would proA^ide 
a hundred beaters, at my expense, at four annas a 
man. Not even for their own benefit Avould these 
men work for nothing, although they were idle at 
this seasom They preferred to run the risk of 
losing their sheep. 
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Some of the villagers at Prom Tilail were said to 
be very well-ofi', and to have hoards of money hidden 
away : not only money is buried, hut they dig im- 
mense holes in the ground for the storage of ghee, or 
clarified butter. These stores pass on from father 
to son, and some of them last twenty years. What 
a state the ghee mu>st be in at the end of that 
period ! But then, as my shikari frequently re- 
marked, the villagers eat food from which a bear 
would turn with disgust. 

In the Happy Valley the people have far better 
houses, and are certainly more civilised, living in 
a condition of comparative comfort now that the 
government of the country is under British supervi- 
sion, and they are relieved from oppression. The 
rajah is a Hindu, and the majority of the popula- 
tion is Maliomedan ; so there used to be, if possible, 
more oppression than is usually the case in native 
States. 

The wild animals in Kashmir have been steadily 
decreasing year by year, and the sportsman has now 
to w-ander far in search of game. This decrease of 
game is partly due to native shikaris, who used to 
kill numbers of animals and sell the trophies to 
travellers in Srinagar. More shame to those who 
purchased them ! The sale of trophies is now pro- 
hibited, so the game has a better chance. It is 
not, however, only native shikaris, but European 
hunters themselves who are largely responsible for 
the diminution of the wild beasts. For some men 
kill anything they come across, irrespective of size, 
and animals thus have not a fair chance of attaining 
maturity. 
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Others visit the Kashmir shooting-grounds year 
after year and slay great numbers of animals, being 
apparently possessed by an insatiable desire for 
slaughter. The real sportsman is satisfied with a 
few good heads, and, having obtained these, will 
not molest animals that carry lesser trophies. 

Until the European sportsmen tiike matters 
into their own hands, and limit their shooting 
to a reasonable number of mature animals, they 
cannot expect the Kashmir Government to under- 
take any measures of legislation for the preserva- 
tion of game. 

Towards the end of July I received an appoint- 
ment in a regiment of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
for Which I had applied with the object of obtain- 
ing better sport in the way of big-game shooting 
than could 1)e had in the Punjab, where there arc 
practically no large animals. Marching rapidly 
from Brinngar, I reached Ferozcp)ore a1)out a week 
later, ainl, having packed up my belongings, de- 
parted for the station of Ellichpur, in Berar, where 
1 looked forward to obtaining good sport in the 
highlands of Central India. 
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— Muktagiri — Antelope - shooting — Great Bustard — W olves— 
Man-eating Pack of Wolves— Gazelle-shooting — Barking Deer— 
Four-horned Antelope— A Jungle Pool. 

The dreary Punjab at the end of July was at 
furnace-heat, and the few days spent at Ferozepore 
were the most trying in all my experience, but 
speeding southward I soon reached a more delectable 
country, for Central India is comparatively cool 
during the monsoon months from June to September, 
and the forests and green plains were very pleasant 
to the eye after the drab of the northern deserts. 
Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a 
considerable tract of country lying to the north 
of the independent State of Hyderabad, of which 
it formerly composed a portion. The province was, 
in 1853, assigned by treaty wdth the Nizam to the 
British Government for the payment of the troops 
of the Hyderabad Contingent— a force which the 
Nizam is. obliged to keep up, but for the pay of 
which he had fallen into large arrears of debt to 

the Government of India. Berar was therefore 

: ■ as : 
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assigned as a security for the payment of these 
troops, the province having since then been 
administered by the Indian Government, whilst the 
surplus revenue, after the payment of all expenses 
of administration, is handed over to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

Perhaps in no part of India are the advantages 
of British rule so apparent as in this small province, 
contrasting as it does with the adjacent independent 
State. The country is intersected by metalled 
roads in every direction ; it is almost all under 
cultivation, and the inhabitants, freed from oppres- 
sion, live in peace and prosperity, whilst the revenue 
from the forests and other sources has enormously 
increased under the administration of British 
officials. The inhabitants of Berar are mostly 
Mahrattas, a ftimous and warlike race in days gone 
by, l)ut now given to sedition, agriculture, and 
other peaceful pursuits; whilst, being a liighly 
intelligent and educated race, they furnish most of 
the clerks in the Government offices. There is also 
a fair numl)er of Mahoniedans scattered in the 
various villages, whilst the forests of the Satpura 
hills are peopled by an aboriginal tril)e called 
Korkus, who are allied to the Gonds. These jungle- 
men live bv cuttina,' wood and bamboos in the 
reserved forests, whei’e they also cultivate small 
patches of land around their villages. Perhaps they 
have suffered loss by the British rule, for they feel 
the weight of the forest laws, being only allowed a 
very small area of land for cultivation, whilst the 
wild beasts that abound in the fire-protected region 
ravage their crops. They are fairly good hunters. 
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but cannot track like the Goncls. They worship the 
bison as a god, but, although they will not touch 
the animal, they have no objection to showing the 
sportsman the haunts of their bovine deities. 
These aborigines suffer very much from malarial 
fever, and sometimes also from epidemics of cholera. 
The Melghat district of the Satpura hills near 
Ellichpur is notoriously unhealthy, except during 
the hottest season of the year, and the inhabitants, 
presumably owing to want of stamina, appear unable 
to withstand the effects of malaria, which is rarely 
fatal to Europeans, but is the cause of death of 
many thousands of natives every year. 

Ellichpur is the only military station in Berar. 
It is garrisoned by a portion of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, a force consisting of four regiments of 
cavalry, four batteries of field artillery, and six 
battalions of infantry, officered by British officers of 
the Indian Staff Corps. It was called into existence 
at the beginning of the century for the protection 
of the State, in those turbulent times when our 
ally the Nizam was threatened by the Sultan of 
Mysore and by the Mahrattas and marauding 
Eohillas. In days gone by the force was one of 
great utility, and was frequently employed in the 
suppression of disturbances and in destroying 
wandering hordes of Rohilla robbers. The State 
of Hyderabad is now, and has been since the Mutiny 
of 1857, in a condition of profound peace, so the 
original o'aison d/Mre of the Hyderabad Contingent 
has ceased to exist, and the force is only kept up 
by virtue of the old treaty. It is, however, avail- 
able for employment outside the dominions of the 
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Nizam, and part of it has been on active service in 
Burma, whilst lately a regiment has been employed 
in the E.eserve Brigade of the Tirah Expeditionary 
Eorce at Peshawar. 

The cavalry regiments are composed of Sikhs, 
Jats, and Deccani Mahomedans, all good fighting 
men, and are not excelled by the best regiments of 
our native army. As an instance of their services 
in time of war, it may be mentioned that the 
3rd Lancers distinguished themselves in many 
actions before and during the Mutiny, including 
Mahidpur, Jhansi, Kalpi, Grwalior, and Morar, and 
were also employed in the Burmese campaign of 
1887. 

The field batteries of artillery are most efficiently 
manned and horsed, and require only a more modern 
gun to be fit for any service, for they are at present 
armed with smooth-bores of ancient and obsolete 
pattern. The infantry regiments are recruited 
principally in the North-West Provinces of India, 
and include in their ranks a large proportion of 
Eajputs. They are therefore very similar in com- 
position to the native infantry I'egiments of the 
Bengal Army, whilst they possess the distinction of 
having remained true to their salt in the Mutiny of 
1857. 

I have given a somewhat detailed description of 
this force, as little seems to be known of its history 
and composition, not only in England, but even in 
India itself, where local corps are apt to be forgotten, 
as they vegetate in small stations, where the officers 
have no chance of advancement. The climate of 
Berar is generally healthy, and I found it less 
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trying than that of Northern India, for there are no 
great extremes of heat and cold, whilst the hot 
weather does not approach that of the Punjab in 
severity, and lasts only for a comparatively short 
period. Moreover, the nights during the hot 
weather are not as oppressive as in the north, 
although at Ellichpur we suffered sometimes from a 
disagreeable hot night wind, which rendered sleeping 
in the open very unpleasant. Education has made 
great progress among the Mahratta Brahmins of 
Berar, and numbers of them speak and write 
English. In most of the larger villages schools have 
been established by Government, where both ver- 
nacular languages and English are taught. Here, as 
in Bengal, this high education appears to inculcate 
in the natives a desire for political life and an 
ambition for self-government on English lines, for 
which they are as yet utterly unsuited. 

In Berar, as elsewhere in British territory, the | 

natives are not allowed to carry arms, but in the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad every black 
bristles with an armoury of daggers and other 
weapons. This warlike appearance generally belies 
the real character of the ostensible warrior, who is 
usually mild and inoffensive, to say the least of it. 

To this, however, the Arabs and Rohillas are an 
exception, for they are truculent fellows, ready to 
use their weapons on occasion. 

Berar is an ideal country for the sportsman and 
naturalist, containing as it does a great variety of 
game on its cultivated plains and valleys, and on 
the jungle-clad mountains, especially on the well- 
wooded slopes of the Satpura hills. No pen can 
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describe the glories, no imagination can depict the 
beauties, of the Satpura Mountains. There are to 
be found every variety of scenery, and many 
varieties of game. There are great precipices and 
gentle slopes and mighty peaks, and undulating 
prairies covered with waving grass. There the 
mighty bison wanders over the hills, and crops the 
bamboo shoots on their forest-clad sides, and in the 
heat of day lies in the shade of some giant tree, 
whose gnarled trunk and leafy canopy shield him 
from the rays of the scorching sun ; or else he seeks 
some deep cool glen, where the sun never reaches 
the silent pools. There, on the mountain-side, the 
sambhur— noblest of stags— wanders from brake to 
brake ; and in the watercourses the fierce tiger slinks 
to his den at dawn of day, silently stalking with 
velvet footfall in the shady places of the forest, 
accompanied by the chattering of the monkeys, the 
harsh cry of the pea-fowl, and the bark of the little 
russet deer. 

In Berar are found also panthers, hunting- 
leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, wild dogs, spotted 
deer, barking deer, blue bull, black buck, gazelle, 
and four-horned antelope ; the feathered game com- 
prises the bustard, florican, pea-fowl, grey jungle- 
fowl, spur-fowl, sand-grouse, painted francolin, grey 
partridge, and quail of various kinds ; whilst migra- 
tory birds, such as duck, teal, and snipe arrive in 
the cold weather. 

The geographical nature of the country is 
admirably suited for game of all kinds, consisting as 
it does of mountains and forests and rivers, and 
extensive tracts of jungle-covered plain; whilst the 
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Berar Valley is unequalled for fertility by any region 

in India. , 

The station of Ellicbpur, where I first joined 

the Hyderabad Contingent, is situated at the foot of 
an oftshoot of the Satpura hills, thirty-two miles 
from the railway station at Amraoti, the chief town 
of Berar. The garrison consists of an infantry 
regiment and a battery of artilleiy.^ The canton- 
ment is very picturesque, containing many fine 
trees, whilst the principal road, on the sides of 
which stand the ofiicers’ bungalows, is bordered by 
bamboo clumps and fine tall trees. The bungalows 
in Elliehpur were very old, and mostly so out of 
repair as to let in a considerable amount of water 
during the rainy season. They were the habitations 
of innumerable scorpions, centipedes, and other 
horrible creatures, whilst the floor of ones room 

would frequently be found a crawling mass of black 

ants. 

Snakes, both poisonous and otherwise, were also 
sometimes found in the bungalows, and I recollect 
almost treading on hraits on several occasions. 
This is a small and deadly species of snake, more 
common than the cobra and other such poisonous 

vermin. . . 

Sometimes panthers and other wild animals 

prowled about the cantonment at night. Once an 
officer of my regiment awoke in the middle of the 
night to find a hyena standing at his bedside, whilst 
during the last few weeks of my stay at Elliehpur 
a panther frequently visited the regimental lines, 
which were situated on the fringe of the station not 
very far from the jungle-clad slopes of the Saptura 
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Mils. About twenty miles from tlie cantonment is 
the hill-station of Chikalda, the summer resort of the 
Berar officials, situated at a height of some 3700 feet 
above sea-level, and therefore enjoying a compara- 
tively cool climate all the year round. Not far from 
Chikalda is tlie ruined fort of Gawilgarh, built by 
Ahmed Shah in the year 1420, of which the 
following account may he read in Wellington’s 
despatches 

“The fort of Gawilgarh is situated on a range of 
mountains between the sources of the rivers Puma 
and Tapti. It stands on a lofty mountain in this 
range, and consists of one complete inner fort, which 
fronts to the south where the rock is most steep, 
and an outer fort, which covers the inner to 
the north and nortli-west. This outer fort has a 
third wall, which covers the approach to it from 
the north by tlie village of Laliada. All these walls 
are strongly built, and fortifie<l by ramparts and 
towers. The communications with the fort arc 
through three gates — one to the south with the inner 
fort, one to the north-west with the outer fort, and 
one to the north with the third wall.” 

In 1803 Wellington, after defeating Scindia at 
the battle of Argaon, invested the fort, which was 
occupied by the Mahrattas. He sent a division 
under Stevenson up the hills through the Daman- 
gaon Pass, and round to Labada, where batteries were 
set up, a breach made, and the fort stormed and 
taken on 15th December — a most difficult opera- 
tion successfully carried out, as Wellington himself 
said. 

The fort was dismantled in 1858. It contains 
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several old guns, one of which is said to have a 
considerable quantity of gold and silver in its com- 
position, — with what degree of truth I know not ; 
but if this were a fact, it would probably have long 
since been melted down. 

About six or seven miles from Ellichpur, in the 
Satpura hills, are the beautiful Muktagiri Falls, 
where a stream drops from rocky heights to the 
valley below. This is accounted a sacred spot by 
the Hindus, and a number of temples have been 
built there, where dwelt many priests, some clad in 
ashes and some in salmon-coloured robes, who looked 
after the temples. 

Above Muktagiri, at the back of a hill called 
Chorpahar, was some very thick jungle, the 
occasional resort of tigers. In 1890, during the 
rainy season, a tigress made its appearance there 
and committed extensive depredations among the 
herds of cattle that had gone up to the grazing- 
grounds on the hills. On receiving this intelligence 
I sent off my tent and camp equipage, which had to 
be carried up the mountain path by coolies, and 
encamped in the depth of the jungle on the bank of 
a small rivulet. The tigress had, however, departed, 
and I found nothing but the remains of many of its 
victims, and the tracks of its great paws in many 
places. I remained there three days, hoping that 
the animal would return, and had a very uncomfort- 
able time' of it, for it rained almost unceasingly, and 
an eight-foot squai-e tent is not the most desirable 
of habitations under such cmcumstances. The 
jungle appeared a paradise for game, yet it seemed 
to contain very little, and I saw only a four-horned 
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antelope, which I shot. A few blue bull were also 
seen by my men, but I did not get a sight of 
them. 

Not far from Muktagiri was the village of Bairam, 
where an annual fair was held. It was said to be 
remarkable from the fact that on a hill where goats 
were slain during the fair no hies ever made their 
appearance. I visited the feir, but had no oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of this statement, which, 
however, has been conhrmed by Europeans ; so there 
is little wonder that the natives looked on it as 
a miraculous circumstance. 

In the vicinity of Ellichpur, during the two 
years of my stay tliere, I detained some very good 
shooting, and here made my first acquaintance, witlr 
tlie blac-k buck, or Indian antelojie. 

The Christmas after my arrival it was iny good 
fortune to be invited to spend a few days with some 
friends who were out in camp thirty miles from 
cantonments. Ijate on the evening of 24th December 
I rode out fifteen miles into the country, and en- 
camped on the bank of a small river. I was up 
before sunrise next morning, and the air struck very 
chill as I rode off’ towards my destination— a contrast 
to the fierce heat of tlie tropical sun a few hours 
later. The country was fiat, and all under cultiva- 
tion. Eor miles stretched fields of wheat, cotton, 
and millet, with sparsely-scattered acacia-trees, and 
here and there a patch of thick jungle, or a deep 
watercourse, now dry with the drought of months. 
Northwards could be distinguished the dim blue 
outline of the Satpura range, where big game of all 
kinds abounds ; but here in the plains only antelope 
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are found, and less commonly a few gazelle and 
bustard. 

The sun had just risen, when we viewed two 
fine black buck about five hundred yards olF: one 
was a splendid fellow', whose glossy black and white 
coat shone in the morning sun. We moved to 
within two hundred yards of him, when he began to 
grow restless, so I thought it time to take a shot. 
My bullet told loudly on his flank, but he was hit 
too far back, and disappeai'ed in the high millet-crops, 
where w'e searched for him in vain. Shortly- after- 
wards a herd was sighted, and a careful stalk behind 
a large ant-hill brought me within shooting distance. 
There was only one black buck with the herd, and 
my bullet broke his foreleg high up near the shoulder. 
Away he went on three legs ; so mounting my pony 
I rode after him, and came up with and speared him 
after a run of over a mile. These antelopes are 
wonderfully tenacious of life, and can go at a great 
pace even when hard hit or on three legs. Indeed, 
a sportsman (whose veracity is not, however, quite 
unimpeachable) tells a story of how he shot all four 
legs oft' a buck in succession, and that the animal 
was not even then done for, but continued to run on 
its stumps. 

Hardly had I dismounted from my horse after 
this run, when two great bustard were sighted in a 
cotton-field. They were feeding close to the edge of 
a field of millet, where the crop was over six feet in 
height, so there seemed every prospect of my being 
able to approach within gunshot of them. I rode 
back for my gun, and then proceeded to push my 
way through the high millet-stalks, expecting to 
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emerge close to the place where the bustard were 
feeding, but had not gone far when one rose too far 
off for the two shots I fired at him to have any 
effect; the other bird was not seen again. The 
bustard is a very wary fowl, and I have never yet 
succeeded in bringing one to l)ag, although I have 
seen a fair number and have had a shot at one with 
a rifle. 

After thi,«j many miles were traversed without a 
shot. Once a herd of antelope dashed by at a gallop 
at no great distance, lait they were far away by the 
timed had dismounted and got my rifle. At length 
a large herd was descried grazing close to the road. 
There were several fine bucks in the herd, so I 
knocked over the luggest, which turned out to have 
horns twenty -two and a half inches long' — a length 
seldom exceeded in this part of the country, although 
they grow much longer in Northern India. Next 
<lay began 1»adly. I was out at daylneak, Imt could 
hit nothing until nearly mid-day, when a buck 
running past me over a hundred and fifty yards off, 
as only a buck can run, was knocked over by a good 
or fortunate shot. These running shots, or a long 
gallop after a wounded buck, constitute the sport of 
antelope-shooting, which is otherwise fun of a very 
mild type, for neither good shooting nor skilful 
stalking is required, except where the animals have 
been much hunted. Next day I lost another 
wounded buck, which escaped into some thick jungle 
at dusk, and no doubt was killed l)y wolves or 
jackals during the night. This losing of wounded 
animals is one of the great drawbacks of antelope- 
shooting, and many must be lost when the crops are 
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so high as to favour their escape. When the crops 
are cut, a wounded buck can generally be ridden 
down. 

The following day I was due in cantonnaents six- 
teen miles off, for our camp had been moved one 
stage nearer. Before starting for Ellichpur I shot 
a fine old buck through the heart. He was standing 
in a cotton-field, and after receiving the bullet he 
galloped about fifty yards, and then pitched forward 
on to his head stone-dead. He was doubtless the 
hero of many a fight, but his day had long passed, 
for his horns were broken off short, and worn c^uite 
smooth at the tips ; so that, being unable any 
longer to hold his own in the herd, he led a soli- 
tary life. 

Wolves were reported to be about in this district ; 
and one was seen, but he was very cunning, and 
cantered away at sight without giving me a shot. I 
have since met with wolves on about half a dozen 
occasions, but have never had the fortune to shoot 
one. They are long lanky beasts, varying in colour 
from reddish-brown to grey. Once I was stalking 
a gazelle, when a wolf came bounding out of a field of 
millet not far off, and lay down panting in the deep 
shadow formed by an irregularity of the ground 
close to me. I fired at him immediately, but he got 
up and trotted slowly off, leaving me too astonished 
at having missed him to fire again. In some parts 
of India they do a great deal of damage, killing 
many children ; but in Berar they seem generally to 
confine their attention to sheep and goats, although 
I recollect a child being brought to the hospital at 
Ellichpur with its throat torn open by one of these 
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animals. In 1891 a pack of wolves took to man- 
killing in the Hoslmngabad district of the Central 
Provinces, and, it was said, killed over a hundred 
human beings before they were destroyed. 

We used to shoot many gazelle in the lower hills 
from six to sixteen miles from Elliclipur. These 
animals afford better sport than the antelope, for 
they are more difficult to approach, and ofi’er a very 
small mark. They are very pretty and graceful 
animals, with their lyrate horns, which in this part 
of India seldom exceed eleven inches in length, 
altliougli they grow a couple of inches longer in the 
north, where the Bikanir desert is a good locality 
for them. Sometimes I have chased them for miles, 
topping hill after hill in the pursuit, and have at 
length obtained a fairly easy shot from the crest of the 
high ground. They utter a sharp hiss on being dis- 
turbed, and sometimes stand and gaze at the intruder, 
but more often bound off to a distance before turning 
to satisfy their curiosity. Perhaps the best of the 
small deer is the khakur, or barking deer, which 
abounds in the Satpura hills, and has afforded me 
excellent sport during many shooting expeditions. 
This little animal, called also the inuntjae, or rib- 
faced deer, stands about twenty-seven inches high, 
and is of a reddish colour, with two curious folds of 
skin on its face. The male bears small horns stand- 
ing on hairy pedicles of bone. The horns are east, 
as far as my observation showed me, in March, and 
are mature again in October, thus corresponding 
in this respect with the sambhur stag, which in- 
habits the same jungles. 

The sharp bark of this animal on the hill-side is 
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a welcome sound, 'telling, as it frequently does, of 
tde presence of a tiger or other beast of prey, i 
have found a rook rifle the best weapon for this 
crame, as it is light, and a well-placed shot will 
dways drop a khakur, whilst the report does not 
disturb the jungle when one is in pursuit of bison 
or other big game inhabiting the same localities, it 
requires a sharp eye to detect the little russet deer 
as he stands motionless in the forest, gazing intently 
at the disturber of his peace. Frequently the first 
notice the sportsman has of his presence is a bark 
and the flicking of a red and white tail as the deer 

bounds away into the thicket. 

The stalker must be ever on the alert, so that 
even the movement of an ear will attract his atten- 
tion ; and he must fire quickly, or the little animal 
will be off. As it is difficult to distinguish the sexes 
in the thick forest, one cannot help shooting does 
sometimes. The best khakur I have shot had horns 
six and a half inches long above the hairy pedicle. 
This is a good head, but not an unusually fine one. 

I once saw four barking deer feeding on the blossoms 
that had fallen from a mo/tw tree, but more than 
two are rarely found together. The little four- 
horned antelope inhabits the same jungles as t le 
khakur, and has very similar habits ; but it does not 
require such high ground for its habitat, and is 
found alike on hill and plain. They generally seem 
to prefer long grass and more open ground, although 
I have shot them in very dense jungle. Like the 
barking deer they are generally seen in pairs, but 
sometimes three or four are found together. The 
four-horned antelope varies much as regards both its 
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size and its horns. I have shot some with well- 
developed anterior horns, whilst others possess in- 
stead mere black callosities, and some have no 
anterior horns at all. These latter animals, accord- 
ing to my observation, appear to be smaller than the 
others, and it is not improbable that there may be 
two species of this genus in India, although it is 
more likely that they are merely varieties. The 
usual length of fully-developed anterior horns is 
about one inch, and posterior horns four inches, but 
I shot one antelope in the Ellichpur district with 
anterior horns of the unusual length of nearly two 
and a half inches, and another two inches. 

Some of the pleasantest days of my recollection 
are connected with the pursuit of the barking deer 
and four-horned antelope in the Satpura hills. 
There was one place some fifty miles from Ellichpur 
where I used to camp, a favourite resort of both 
these animals, and with my rook rifle I have shot 
numbers in the open glades and on the borders of 
the forest. When sitting over water in the evening 
watching for panthers, I have seen them come 
cautiously down to the pool just beneath my tree, or 
heard the warning bark of a khakur up the nullah 
giving timely notice of the approach of a beast of 
prey. On these occasions they were of course not 
molested, and it was interesting to watch the animals 
at such close quarters. Once there was quite a 
collection of wild beasts near a tree in which I had 
posted myself over the only pool of water that 
existed for a radius of some miles in that dense 
jungle. There were khakur and four-horned ante- 
lope ; pea-fowl, grey jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, and 
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monkeys of two kinds, all in siglit, some drinking at 
the pool, and some feeding beneath the tree and in 
the surrounding jungle. Suddenly a khakur barked 
about a hundred yards off up the nullah, repeating 
the cry at intervals. In a few moments every living 
thing disappeared, except the monkeys, which sprang 
up the trees and chattered loudly as a panther came 
in sight and stalked silently towards the water. 

This occurred in my early and inexperienced 
days. I had forgotten to cock my rifle beforehand, 
and now neglected to raise the hammers silently ; so 
the panther, hearing the click of the spring, bounded 
off straightway into the jungle, and when he came 
to the water again half an hour later it was so dark 
that my bullet missed him, as I could not take 
proper aim. 

The small deer doubtless lead a precarious exist- 
ence, for they have many enemies to contend with, 
and I have found their remains in the stomachs of 
panthers and wild dogs. 

In beating for pea-fowl or jungle-fowl they are 
often killed in large numbers with a shot-gun, but I 
have never myself indulged in that method of bring- 
ing them to bag, deeming it better sport to stalk 
and shoot them with the rifle. 

It is strange how strong and tenacious of life the 
four-horned antelope is, although such a small 
animal. One which had both his fore-legs broken 
managed to get a considerable distance before being 
found, whilst another one, hit in the stomach by a 
bullet from an express rifle,, ran a couple of hundred 
yards, leaving a broad bloody trail in the long grass, 
before he dropped dead. ,, 
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Packs of wild dogs abound in the jungle north of 
Elliclipur, where they are very destructive to the 
game. The sportsman should lose no opportunity 
of destroying them, for a pack of these creatures 
will in a short time denude a whole district of 
game. In suitable localities they may not infre- 
quently he seen in full cry after a samhhur, and 
the heads of many noble stags which have fallen 
victims to their destructiveness may he picked up 
in the forest. 

But not only owing to their propensity for slay- 
ing game are the wild dogs deadly enemies of the 
sportsman; for by driving the animals out of the 
country they cause the retreat of the tigers also, and 
even, it is said, will on occasion attack the striped 
monarch of the forest himself and deprive him of his 
hard-won prey. I have heard authentic accounts of 
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panthers having been tree’d by dogs, so it is not im- 
probable that they will attack tigers also. 

Once, when in search of tigers, I came to a most 
promising-looking nullah with shade and water in 
abundance, which I deemed a sure find, having 
killed a tigress there the previous year. Yet not a 
mark of a tiger could be found— a seemingly un- 
accountable circumstance, until my shikaris reported 
that they had come upon a pack of nine wild dogs 
in the valley. The first dog that I shot was a 
solitary one. He ran down in the early morning to 
drink at a pool of water over which I had been sit- 
ting all night, and was shot through the body. He 
had a good red coat and black-tipped brush. The 
jungle-men who •were with me took his liver out for 
medicinal purposes, but T do not know what virtuous 
properties it was supposed to possess. The next 
one, shot with a rook rifle, was also a solitary dog. 
He made off after being hit, shedding a pungent 
ammoniac secretion on his tail, which could be smelt 
at a distance of some yards. Perhaps this is the 
liquid which, according to native stories, the dhole 
or wild dog whisks with his tail into the eyes of his 
victims to blind them. 

The wild dog is one of the few denizens of the 
jungle that has no dangerous enemy save man ; and 
bold indeed would be the wild beasts whether tiger 
or leopard, that ventured to attack a pack of these 
creatures. 

One day when stalking bison I came close to a 
pack of dogs in a glade of the forest ; and they were 
so bold and showed at first such determination to 
hold their ground that it would not have been sur- 
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prising had they opposed my advance. Nor was it 
until I approached within thirty yards that the last 
of the pack trotted off and disappeared in the shades 
of the forest. I once heard of a pack that had done 
considerable damage among the herds belonging to 
the inhabitants of a village on the edge of the 
forest; but they generally appear to confine their 
operations to game, and clo not often molest domestic 
animals. 

Panthers were numerous near Ellichpur, both 
about the villages in the vicinity and in the jungles 
on the Satpura hills. I will not enter into the oft- 
discussed question of the difierent species or varieties 
of the panther or leopard. Suffice it to say that 
such differences do not appear as distinct as some 
writers have asserted, for the so-called different 
species or varieties seem to be blended together by 
intermediate forms, as regards colour, size, and tex- 
ture of fur. All panthers are rapacious and blood- 
thirsty, generally bold in the extreme, yet cunning 
and cowardly. I have occasionally, but not fre- 
quently, found them in dense jungle preying princi- 
pally on game. One killed in such a locality bad 
the remains of a monkey in its stomach. On two 
occasions I have found them in attendance on tigers, 
probably attracted by the hope of getting a feed 
after the larger animal had finished with his kill. 
As a rule they haunt the outskirts of villages, where 
numerous footmarks on the paths betray the pre- 
sence 6f the nightly prowlerj who may frequently be 
shot over a goat at dusk or on moonlight nights. 
In such places the panthers follow the herds of goats 
on their grazing grounds in the vicinity, and carry 
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off stragglers, or else prowl round the villages and 
seize the dogs. 

Among the various methods of blunging panthers 
to bag, there is a practice obtaining among some 
sportsmen of shooting them in a rather strange 
manner, borrowed from native shikaris. A hole is 
dug in the ground near the haunts of the marauding- 
beast. Over the hole is fixed a cliarpoy, or native 
cot, an aperture being left to shoot through, and a 
goat tethered as bait a yard or two oft’. In this hole 
a gunner takes up his position armed with a gun 
charged with buckshot, and from his place of safety 
he blows up the luckless panther, when, attracted by 
the bleating of the goat, he comes to take his prey. 

This is not a method that will commend itself 
to most sportsmen, and I have never indulged in it ; 
nor, in my opinion, is the practice of sitting in am- 
bush to, wait for animals a very sporting mode of 
obtaining one’s game, but it is sometimes the only 
one possible. It is far better to drive the animal 
out by daylight, and to shoot it from a tree or from 
the ground. 

I have also heard of so-called sportsmen who 
were in the habit of shooting tigers with poisoned 
bullets, in order to obviate all danger to themselves 
from wounded animals. This is little better than 
poisoning the carcases of animals that have been 
killed by beasts of prey, and all such unsportsman- 
like methods should be discountenanced. 

When at Ellichpur, I heard one day that a 
panther had killed a calf the previous evening 
near a thickly-wooded nullah in the midst of the 
cotton -fields, about two miles from the cantonment. 
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Having sent my sliikari out to tlie place witlx a 
goat to tie up, I rode out in the afternoon and sat 
in a tree over the goat. In about half an hour the 
panther, attracted by the goat’s bleating, rushed out 
on to the unfortunate creature, and seized it by the 
throat. There were men working in the fields all 
round at the time, and the main road was only a 
few hundred yards off. 

This panther measured six and a half feet in length, 
and was very heavy and thickly-built, having a great 
girth of chest and large paws. There were some 
porcupine quills in his paws, showing that ho had 
lately been driven to slaying one of these animals 
for food. As I was not more than four or five yards 
off, the panther’s mode of killing his prey was easily 
observed. He sprang out of the bushes and launched 
himself on to the goat with a half-spring half-rush. 
With his hind-feet remaining on the ground, he 
clasped his victim round the shoulders and chest 
with his paws, and seized its neck in his jaws from 
the back. Only a few seconds elapsed between the 
time the beast sprang out and his death, for I fired 
on the instant, hoping to save the goat’s life. 

On receiving the shot, the panther still clung on 
with teeth and claws with the tenacity of death, 
but, his hold gradually relaxing, he slipped to the 
ground, and soon lay dead beside his victim. The 
latter was not dead, but still stood, though its life- 
Idood was fast el)bing through the fang-lioles in its 
throat, so I ordered it to be killed. 

Regular man-eating panthers and tigers are very 
rare, although, no doubt, panthers frequently carry 
off and ctevour children. But the reports of such 
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occurrences are always exaggerated by the people, 
and a beast that has slain a few children may be 
magnified into the fell destroyer of a hundred 
victims. No doubt, cases do occur of tigers and 
panthers taking almost entirely to preying on 
human beings, but such cases are few and far 
between. 

In the hot weather of 1891, when I was at Ellich- 
pur, a beast of prey appeared and took up its abode 
among a lot of dry watercourses in the middle of the 
cultivation near the village of Assegaon, some six- 
teen miles off in the plains, far from all jungle and 
from the hills. Report said that it had killed many 
people, and that it was a man who bad turned into 
a wild beast on having a stone thrown at him by his 
wife — a common superstition among natives, like 
that of the wehr-wolf in some parts of Europe. 

On receiving this news, I rode out at mid-day 
to a village where this animal had killed a child a 
short time before. As usual, reports had been much 
exaggerated, and I could only discover that besides 
carrying off this child he had wounded a man and a 
boy, and killed a number of goats. The natives 
averred that the thing was tailless and black ■ none 
but the wounded people had seen it by daylight ; 
and from this account it seemed probable that the 
beast was a wolf, although they declared it to be a 
devil. 

The country was cut up by a network of water- 
courses, in the banks of which were innumerable 
deep fissures, where it would be useless to search 
for the animal, as iny time was limited to a day 
and a night. At night my bed was placed on the 
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outskirts of the village, in the shadow of a hut, and 
two goats were picketed some ten yards from me. 
From this hut a Httle girl about five years old had 
been carried ofi‘ by the monster two nights before, 
and devoured in the neighbouring watercourse. The 
moon sank gradually, and, before midnight, dis- 
appeared behind the dark line of the horizon, and I 
went to sleep. At about three o’clock I awoke with 
an indefinable feeling that some wild animal was 
near. All my senses were alert on the instant. 
Surely there is some instinct which arouses one on 
such occasions, for I have awoke before with the 
same feeling under similar circumstances. The goats 
coughed hoarsely (sure sign of fear), and I saw 
through the gloom of night the dark form of a small 
panther creep over the sky-line in their direction. 
As it was a starlight night, objects could he dis- 
tinguished up to about ten yards; beyond that 
distance all was merged in darkness, save where 
things were clearly defined against the sky-line. 
Coming in my direction, the panther disappeared in 
the gloom. Leaning over the side of the bed I 
seized my rifle, and then saw the midnight murderer, 
which had probably discerned the movement, going 
away along the sky-line. The shot immediately 
fired elicited an answering growl, and the beast 
disappeared. Nor could I discover any sign of him 
next day, but his depredations ceased from that 
night ; and it was subsequently reported that the 
headman of the village of Karasgaon, some miles 
off, had shortly afterwards killed a panther with a 
broken leg. 

Whilst I was at Ellichpur a case occurred at 
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Chikalda, in. the Satpura hills, where a panther seized 
a man who was sleeping in the verandah of a house, 
and dragged him some distance. The man died in 
a few days, for the wounds inflicted hy these animals 
are very deadly, owing to poison from the putrid 
matter adhering to the claws and teeth. 

The tiger is said to become tame and docile in 
captivity : not so the panther, whose ferocious 
instincts apparently never leave him. I kept 
a young panther for some time, and he was a 
most amusing pet. He was very friendly with my 
fox-terrier, and the two used to indulge in great 
gambols, chasing each other round the bungalow. 
It was most interesting to watch the panther stalk- 
ing the dog, dragging itself along on its belly, com- 
pressed into as small space as possible, and taking 
advantage of all the cover that lay in its way. He 
was tame and amiable until I began to feed him with 
rats and birds, when he became rather ferocious ; 
and one day, after a course of this diet, he suddenly 
seized my hand and bit and clawed it so badly, that 
in a moment of anger I took the poor little beast by 
the throat and throttled it to death. 

I have seen young tiger cubs, on several occa- 
sions, which liave become quite tame, and were even 
fond of their owners, but have never heard of 
panthers being so docile. 

I made my first acquaintance with tigers in the 
Ellichpur district, when out shooting with the forest 
officer. My companion had tied up a buffalo in 
the bed of a nullah not far from our camping-ground, 
and this was killed by a tigress. A screen of bushes 
was constructed on the bank above, where my friend 
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took up liis position in tlie evening, and shot the 
tigress in the shoulder with a bullet from a ‘577 
express rifle when she came to renew her feast. 
He ssiid that the beast fell over on l»eing hit, but 
got u]) again and scrambled u]3 the bank into the 
thick bushes, where it was too dark to follow her up 
that day. 

Next morning we started to look for the tigress, 
taking with us a small pad elephant that belonged to 
the Government, but was of little use for this kind of 
work. Following on foot the track of blood left by 
the wounded animal, we soon came to a place under 
a tree where she seemed to have lain all night, for 
the ground and stones were smeared with blood ; 
large pieces of bark had been gnawed off the tree, 
and a Iht of broken bone which had worked out of 
the wound lay in a pool of blood. The jungle was 
liere very thick, and things were beginning to look 
dangerous, so Ave got into trees, and the elephant 
was sent to make a detour, whilst the men on her 
back threw stones into the bushes to bring the 
tigress out. And out she came with a vengeance, 
charging with an awful roar or succession of roars, 
and, springing on to the elephant’s head, attempted 
to strike out at the mahout ; but having one fore-leg 
broken at the shoulder she could do no damage, and 
fell off again. 

The elephant bolted, trumpeting loudly ; the 
tigress followed with fierce coughing roars, and her 
long yellow form seemed to cut the grass as she 
.sprang (m to the retreating elephant’s hind-quarters. 
A vigorous kick from the latter sent the tigress 
sprawling, and my companion then put in a good 
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shot, whicli made the beast slink back into a small 
nnllali. 

In the meantime the elephant bolted, and did 
not stop until it got back to our camp. One of the 
men now shouted that he could see the tigress lying- 
in the nullah, gasping ; so I got down from my tree, 
and, going to the place, finished her off with another 
shot. 

She was not a very large animal, but she was a 
gallant beast, and had fought well to the end. The 
poor creature must have been rendered fierce by the 
painful wound inflicted on her the day before. The 
liullet by which she was hit was an ordinary express 
bullet, not having sufficient solid base to penetrate 
to the vitals. It had splintered the bone of the 
shoulder, but had there stopped, where a more solid 
missile would have passed right through the tigress's 
body and dropped her dead on the spot. In the 
Satpura range, to the north of Elliehpur, lies a vast 
tract of forest region called the Melghat, bounded 
on the north by the Tapti Eiver. I have already 
spoken of these hills as abounding in all kinds of 
game, and, to give an idea of the kind of sport to 
be obtained there, where the above-described adven- 
ture with a tigress took place, I cannot do better 
than give an account of an expedition undertaken 
by me in the year 1891. This w'as one of several 
short expeditions to the Melghat, to which I always 
resorted when leave could be obtained. In those 
days the officers of the Elliehpur garrison bad the 
right of shooting in these forests, but sportsmen 
from outside were obliged to obtain permission from 
the civil authorities. 
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It was a blazing hot day on 'I5th May when I 
stai'ted at mid-day, rode out twenty-seven miles, and 
reacdied my first camping-ground at Sembadoh late 
in the afternoon. Notliing relieved tlie monotony 
of the first fifteen miles of the dusty road, winch 
was so hard tliat my horse’s hoofs clattered on it 
as on a pavement. But after that we entered the 
forest, where my men met me, and I shot a khakur 
and twm pea-fowl before arriving in camp. 

We kept a sharp lookout for a tiger wdiich had 
haunted this road for a long time, but saw nothing 
of him. He was too cunning to be circumvented 
by sportsmen, though l)old in his undertakings ; for 
he had a habit of lying hidden by the roadside, and 
springing on to the draught bullocks that passed in 
carts. 

On the following morning a march of ten miles 
brought me to a wide, deep valley surrounded by 
hills, on whose wood-covered slopes and grassy 
plateaux I hoped to find the bison which were the 
objects of my expedition. In the afternoon I made 
an extensive circuit round the edge of the cultiva- 
tion surrounding the adjacent village of Eaipur, 1)ut 
shot only a four-horned antelope, and fired at, but 
missed, a hyena near the forest bungalow, where he 
had been regaling himself on the carcase of a cow. 

After halting a day here, and meeting wnth no 
more game, I determined to move my camp on 
another ten miles, and left an hour before day- 
break. 

I generally go on foot, but this morning, un- 
fortunately as it turned out, rode iny pony. We had 
not gone very far before there was a rustling in the 
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jungle by the side of the path, and a bear rushed 
out straight at us. My pony reared up on his hind- 
legs, and I slid off and seized my rifle from the 
shikari who was carrying it ; but, before I could get 
a shot, the bear turned back with a defiant growl 
when about five paces from us, and retreated into 
the shades of the forest. There were four or five 
men with me, and perhaps the large party terrified 
the animal and caused him to turn. Had he 
charged home, some of the party would doubtless 
have fared badly, for it would have been difficult to 
use a rifle in such a meUe before daybreak. These 
sloth-bears frequently show a certain crustiness of 
temper when roused. 

The year before this, while wandering early one 
morning on the bamboo-clad slope of a high plateau, 
I saw something black moving about in the long 
grass, and soon made out that it was a sloth-bear. 
A shot elicited a howl, and the bear came straight 
towards me at a heavy gallop. Stepping aside I 
shot her through the body as she went by, and she 
plunged headlong downhill, and fell dead with a 
crash into a clump of bamboos. Immediately after 
her a cub came capering along, and scratched a 
native down the leg as he tried to clamber to a 
place of safety. I then shot the little beast before 
it could do further mischief, for it was too large to 
capture, and would probably have perished miser- 
ably if permitted to escape. 

On another occasion, some years later, a bear was 
marked down for me by the troopers of the 3rd 
Lancers, Hyderabad Contingent, near Hingoli, and 
driven from her lair at mid-day. Seeing me waiting 
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for her at the top of the hill, the bear charged at 
once with a fierce growl, and I dropped her dead a 
few feet ofi" with a bullet in the head. 

After this digression 1 must return to my ex- 
pedition in the Melghat forest. On the morning 
wlien we met the bear we wandered over a large 
extent of country in hopes of finding bison, of which 
there were marks in many places ; but no game was 
sighted. We put up a rare little animal of a species 
I had not previously met with, a lesser civet cat, 
recognised on reference to a natural-history book. 
At al)Out ten o’clock we emerged on to a forest road 
alxmt two or three miles from my new camping- 
ground, and here met my carts and camp equipage. 
I had mounted my pony, not expecting to meet 
with any game ; the carts had gone on a little way 
ahead, and the goats were walking with us, wlien 
one of the men pointed out a panther sitting under 
a tree about eighty yards off. In a moment I was 
oft’ my pony, and shot the animal through the head 
before he had time to move. He was a very small 
although an old panther, witli a good skin. One 
of the carts was stopped, and the dead animal was 
p)laced upon it and carried to the village of Hatru, 
where my camp was pitched. 

That night my servants roused me up and said 
that a bear, which they described to be “ as big as 
a buftalo,” had come down to drink at a trough of 
water by the well. It was bright moonlight, so I 
caught u]) my rifle, always leady for an emergency 
like this, and ran out to try and got a shot, but was 
only in time to hear the bear shuffling aw'ay over 
the dead leaves in a shady nullah. 
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During tlie next two days I wandered all over 
a valley watered by a river, whose stream was now 
shrunk to a tiny thread flowdng over a stony bed. 
This place looked a very paradise for game. A 
great many trees were barked where the sambhur 
stag's had rubbed the velvet from their horns, and 
deep cool ravines and thick bushes afforded ample 
cover. One day I missed a khakur, and shot a fine 
peacock with my rook rifle, and also saw a wild 
dog. The second day we found no game, but met 
with a large pack of at least twenty wild dogs, 
which led me to the conclusion that they had driven 
all other animals out of the country. In the even- 
ing we put up a couple of barking deer and a 
sounder of pig, but luck was against me, and I did 
not get a shot. 

On the morning of 21st May I started before 
daybreak along the forest road, intending to turn 
off into the hills about four miles from camp, where 
we had previously seen marks of bison. It was 
just getting light, when I descried a bison close to 
the roadside, cropping the young grass which was 
springing from the burnt track of the fire-line. On 
my approach the animal turned to face me, and I 
walked up to within a distance of twenty yards 
and shot it in the chest. The creature presented 
a very ferocious appearance, which was, however, 
belied by its actions, for it turned to my shot, and 
dropped dead with another bullet behind the shoulder. 
Having seen only one, I thought this was a solitary 
bull, but at my second shot a herd of about six 
or eight animals broke from the jungle on my left 
and thundered past. I had just time to slip in a 
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cartridge and knock over a young bull before the 
herd disappeared, and then discovered that the first 
one killed was an old cow. The cows are not easily 
distinguished from the bulls by a novice, and it was 
quite dusk on this occasion. When one knows the 
animals better, the colour and form of a bull are 
sufficiently distinct to enable liim to be picked out 
of a herd. The cows and young bulls are of a 
deep. chestnut colour, whilst the older bulls are dark 
brown, and very old ones jet black. All alike have 
white stockings reaching above the knee. 

The following morning we proceeded in the same 
direction and turned off into the forest, passing the 
place where the bisons’ remains lay amid a loath- 
some heap of struggling vultures. We started two 
ratels, or honey-badgers, but two shots at them with 
my rook rifle failed to take effect. These ajrpear to 
be rather uncommon animals, as I have met with 
them on only two occasions ; but perhaps this is due 
to their nocturnal habits. Once a ratel came to a 
pool of wmter, over which I rvas sitting one moon- 
light night, and swam about for some time. With 
his grey back and black belly there was 110 mistak- 
ing him for any other animal. 

After seeing the ratels w^e were working our way 
round towards camp, when we heard a great chatter- 
ing of monkeys in the trees overhanging a deep 
ravine. Running to the place, I was just in time 
to meet a large bear coming up a narrow pathway. 
On receiving my shot he turned and bolted up the 
side of the hill, but 1 cut him off’ and hit him again. 
Still he would not show fight although very close 
to me, but turned back again, and fell dead to a 
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third shot. This was a very large and old bear, his 
canine teeth being worn down to stumps, whilst his 
coat was somewhat mangy, and beneath the skin 
were thick layers of fat. This is the only occasion 
on which I have known monkeys swear at anything 
except a feline foe, either tiger or panther ; but the 
presence of either of these latter is sufficient to 
cause a great uproar among all the monkeys in the 
vicinity. In the evening, being in want of fresh 
meat, I went out and shot a four-horned antelope. 

I had just sat down to dinner at seven o’clock, 
when my men came with the news that a panther 
Wiis near the well; but he went off without giving 
me a shot. We then tied a goat up to attract the 
beast back ; but the poor animal fell down the well 
during the night, and was found hanging dead by 
its rope in the morning. That night the bear 
revisited us ; but I could not get within shot, and 
only saw him making off in the distance in the 
bright moonlight. Next day I put up a wild dog, 
and shot him through the stomach with a bullet 
from my rook rifle as he stood looking at me from 
a distance of about a hundred yards. He made 
off, but was followed up and finished with another 
shot; whilst a khakur was also killed a few yards 
farther on. 

In the meantime a panther had slain one of my 
goats by the roadside about half a mile from camp, 
so I sat up over the remains in the evening, as the 
jungle was too extensive to beat. At about ten 
o’clock an eclipse of the moon came on quite unex- 
pectedly, and as it became quite dark I went to 
sleep. However, my slumbers were too long and 
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profound, for, on examining tlie kill in the morning, 
J it was discovered that the panther had made 

j another meal of it whilst I was slumbering peace- 

, fully close by. 

I This sitting up for animals is poor sort of sport, 

I and I have seldom indulged in it ; for, apart from 

;i the many discomforts attending such a vigil, it does 

not seem to me to give the animal a fair chance. 

;! The discomforts are many. On one such occasion I. 

was attacked by red ants, the most ferocious and 
^ venomous of their kind, and was compelled to 

I retreat from the tree where I was sitting. Also 

: in the thick jungle there are swarms of a most 

disagreeable kind of sticky fly, that delights in 
® tormenting one ; whilst the ever-present mosquitoes 

! are always on the lookout for prey. Once, after 

settling myself on a tree to watch for a panther, I 
discovered a large swarm of bees on a braiudi just 
■ over my head. Fortunately, the panther did not 

put in an appearance; for the report of my rifle 
would doubtless have aroused an angry swarm, and 
I would have been obliged to take flight, which 
would have been exceedingly unpleasant if a wounded 
* panther were rampaging in the vicinity. 

During the two following days I went all over 
the surrounding country, but found no big game, 
i, and shot only a four-horned antelope; so on 26 th 

i May the camp was moved one stage on the return 

journey. Starting at daybreak, we followed a 
broad dry watercourse for eight or ton miles, seeing 
I marks of bison in many places. Near a pool of 

w water we found the remains of a cow liison, which 

had evidently been killed by a tiger. It had been 
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dead about a fortnight, and much of the dry skin 
was still adhering to the bones. The horns had 
disappeared, having probably been removed by 
porcupines, which are said to be partial to a keratose 
diet. Close by lay the wings and head of a large 
vulture. The hapless fowl must have ventured 
near while the tiger was on his prey, and had fallen 
a victim to his temerity. Bison seem to be not 
uncommonly killed by tigers. In 1890 I heard of 
a bull being killed in this way near Chikalda ; 
whilst at Raipur, the village already mentioned in 
this narrative, the head of a very fine bull was 
shown to me, which, it was said, had been killed by 
a tiger after a desperate combat. 

I believe the tiger that slew this bison was 
subsequently killed by an artillery officer belonging 
to the battery at Elliehpur. He was walking down 
a nullah in the early morning, accompanied by a 
Korku guide, when the latter pointed to a tiger 
sitting on the bank above. My friend had only a 
light single-barrelled ’450 express rifle, but he fired 
at the tiger, and hit it a second time as it made off. 
The beast then fell down into the nullah near him, 
and the sportsman, being so indifferently armed, 
wisely decided to leave it for sometime. Later on 
he found the great beast dead. I have reason to 
believe that this was the bison bull’s antagonist, 
because it was shot near the scene of the encounter, 
and it was injured about the head^ — very likely in 
its struggle with its mighty prey. I have on 
two other occasions found the remains of bison, 
which may have died a natural death, or have been 
killed by tigers, for no lesser beast could harm them. 
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During tlie remainder of this expedition, which 
lasted altogether twelve days, we met with no more 
big game ; Imt a fair number of khakur and four- 
horned antelope were brought to bag. There was 
not very much small game near- Bllichpur, with 
the exception of antelope and gazelle. Sometimes, 
however, very fair bags of sand-grouse were made. 
It is a peculiarity of these birds that they always 
go down to drink water at certain places at nine 
o’clock in the morning. I discovered several such 
places in the vicinity of the cantonment, and some- 
times shot six or eight brace of birds in the course 
of half an hour. 

There were no lakes in the neighbourhood of 
Ellichpur, with the exception of one at Darberi, 
about thirty miles off, so there was little wild-fowl 
shooting obtainable. I only visited Darberi once, 
with two companions, when we had very good sport, 
and made a large bag of duck. A great deal of 
damage is done to the small game by the Pardis, a 
waiadering trilte, living almost entirely on the game 
they catch in snares and nets. They have a most 
skilful method of catching antelope in nooses, which 
they place all round a field in which a herd of these 
animals is grazing, and then drive them over the 
nooses, sometimes capturing three or four at once. 
These people, like most natives, are very cruel. 1 
have known them bring for sale in the bazaar an 
antelope with a broken leg, Which they had captured 
some days before, and kept alive for the market day. 
I have heard of Hindus lighting a fire under a 
bullock that was unable or unwilling to move, in 
order to make it rise. Yet these same Hindus look 
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upon cattle as sacred animals, and account it a sin 
to take life. 

Nowhere is a law for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals more necessary than in India. The 
natives, for the most part, appear to think that 
animals have no feelings; at least so one would 
suppose from their treatment of them. I have seen 
not only bullocks, but camels and horses, suffering 
from dreadful sores, yet worked hard; and the 
natives of India will work their animals until they 
die. 

Towards the end of 1891, having obtained a 
year’s leave, I regretfully left the station of Ellich- 
pur, and embarked for England on board the 
troopship Crocodile, arriving at Portsmouth on 
1st December. 

The voyage was a prosperous one, over calm 
seas ; but our ship came to grief on arrival at 
Portsmouth, where the force of the tide was so 
great that it drove us into a railway bridge, causing 
the collapse of the structure, and the partial de- 
struction of a train which was standing on it. 
Fortunately, the accident was unattended with any 
loss of life. 


CHAPTEE VIII 

JOUENEY TO EUSSIA- MOSCOW 

Return from Exile — Dead Sea Fruit— Voyage of tlie Guadalq;mmT-^ 
Marseilles— Stroiiiboli—Scy 11a and Cliarybdis— -Etna— The Gulf 
of Salamis— Quarantine— The Rock of Xerxes— The Acropolis- 
Quarantine Island — Fellow- passengers — Pirseus — Collision with a 
Greek Vessel— Athens — Visit to the Acropolis — The Areopagus — 
Stormy Weather— Smyrna — The Dardanelles— The Sea of Mar- 
mora— The Golden Horn— Constantinople— The Mos(tiie of St. 
Sophia — ^ The Bazaar — Pera and Stamboul— The Hall of the 
Thousand an<l One Columns— The Bosphorus— The Black Sea — 
Tile Isle of Serpents— Odessa— Journey to Moscow— Tlie White 
City— Life in a Russian Family — Winter in Moscow— The Krem- 
lin— The Belfry of Ivan the Great— The I^alace of Arms — The 
Great Bel 1 — Theatres— Beggars— Skating— The Streets of Moscow 
-"- Country Life — Tlie Sparrow Hills— Passports — Entry of Alex- 
ander III. —Police/ Precautions— Pl^^^ against tlie Tzar— Murder 
of a Nihilist— Student Revolutioii^^^ 

The exile wlio passes the greater part of his life in 
foreign lands finds himself rather in want of occupa- 
tion on returning to his native country. He has lost 
sight of most of his friends ; the country, the climate, 
the surroundings and pursuits all differ from those 
to which he has become accustomed; and he seems 
sadly to realise that he is a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, who can find no rest amid the quiet scenes 
of his native laud. He longs for adventure and ex- 
citement, not to I)e found among the peaceful home- 
steads of England. The rest to which ho had been 
looking forward, when out there in that land of vain 
regrets, with straining eyes for ever turned towards 
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the West, — that rest is found irksome. His desires, 
in fulfilment, are like Dead Sea fruit : though fair 
without and to the view, they turn to ashes in the 
grasp. This feeling wears off in a short time ; but at 
first, during my stay in England, I felt it strong upon 
me, and often longed to be back in the jungles of 
India where I had spent so many happy days. 

Finding time hang heavy on my hands, and with 
a view to the accomplishment of something interest- 
ing and useful, I undertook the study of the Russian 
tongue, and, having passed a preliminary examination, 
received orders to proceed to Moscow in November 
.1892, to complete the course of study and acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the language. The direct 
route to Russia through Berlin and Warsaw is some- 
what uninteresting, so I decided to proceed by way 
of Marseilles and Constantinople to Odessa, and 
thence by train to Moscow. 

A fresh breeze was blowing in the Gulf of Lyons 
when the good ship Guadalquivir, of the French 
Messageries Maritimes Company, bound for Odessa, 
steamed out of Marseilles harbour on 17th November, 
taking a south-easterly course towards the Straits of 
Bonifacio. W e were to have left port the previous day; 
but a steamer coming into the harbour having col- 
lided with our vessel in the dusk of a foggy evening, we 
were delayed twenty -four hours for some slight repairs. 
The Mediterranean can be rough at times,-— indeed I 
have experienced such a gale in these seas as I have not 
met with in the broad Atlantic ; but on this occasion 
the storms had passed away, although a considerable 
swell caused the ship to roll unpleasantly. There 
was but little of interest during the early part of the 
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voyage. We passed close to Stromboli, slumbering 
peacefully, althongb a smoky haze could be distin- 
guished on its summit. Then we entered the Straits 
of Messina, steamed by Scylla and Gharybdis, no 
longer dreadful to navigators as they were to the 
mariners of old, and caught a distant glimpse of snow- 
clad Etna, smoking like a furnace, and sending up dark 
clouds which told of the lava flood boiling inside the 
great volcano. A few days later our ship lay at anchor 
in the Gulf of Salamis, with the yellow flag flying at 
her masthead, for we had come from a cholera-infected 
port, and were doomed to five days’ quarantine. 

It had come on to blow hard, and the waves had 
risen mountains high as we approached the historic 
shores of Greece. We had experienced a rough sea 
otf the coast, and with difliculty weathered Cape 
Matapan in a storm, so it was plea, sant to be at 
anchor in the calm gulf, where no breath of air broke 
the wave, and tlie November sun shone from a clear 
blue sky on bluer waters. 

Clo.se by us towered the rock where, in ancient 
days, Xerxes is said to have sat, and rent his robes 
when he saw the destruction of his fleet in the gulf 
below. The name of almo.st every hill and every 
valley of the surrounding coast breathes of the 
mighty past, and the great ruins of the Acroj)olis 
stand out there on the hill near Athens, and bear 
witness to the futility of all human works — 

‘‘Fragments of stone reared by creatures of day, 

Remnants uf tilings tliat Iiave passed away.” 

Here, in imagination, one cannot but look back two 
thousand years, and people those ruins with the 
mighty dead, the remains of whose works are to be 
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seen on every side, forming a fitting monument to 
perished greatness. 

In the evening I watched the sun go down in a 
flood of golden light behind the distant snow-clad 
heights of the Peloponnesus, and the reflected light 
crowned the marble columns of Jupiter Olympus on 
the Acropolis with glory, like a remembrance of the 
Past. ■ 

Numerous fishing- boats with dark red sails dotted 
the bay, and the peculiar action of the rowers was 
noticeable; they rose to their feet with each stroke 
of the oar, even as they used to do in the days of 
ancient Greece. 

Life on board ship in quarantine w’as somewhat 
monotonous. We could land only on the small 
quarantine island, where a few solitary graves marked 
the last resting-place of some unfortunate travellers, 
including one hapless lady who had died on board 
our ship. But there was not much pleasure in 
wandering on the barren shore, and the indifferent 
wine of the lonely little cabaret was not inviting. 
A daily swim in the gulf, where the Persian fleet was 
destroyed, was a much pleasanter amusement; for, 
although it was late in November, the sea was suffi- 
ciently warm to render bathing enjoyable. 

The officers of the ship were excellent fellows, 
and many of the passengers were entertaining ; they 
included Russians, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Bulgarians; and an old French gentleman, who had 
travelled much in many parts of the world, was an 
especially amusing companion. He used to remark 
that, go where he might, even to the uttermost ends 
of the earth, he always found Englishmen. “ Les 
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A^iglais sont comme le hon Dieu ; Us sont parlout’’ 
lie used to say ; a very sage and true observation. 

At lengtli we obtained permission to enter Pineus 
harbour; the yellow dag was hauled down amidst 
the cheers of passengers and crew, and our ship 
steamed slowly to her anchorage. Here, however, a 
difficulty occur I'ed. Sufficient room was not allowed 
for our vessel, and she swung round on her anidior 
and collided with a Greek man-of-war. The collision 
was repeated several times before the ship was made 
fast, and excited the wi’ath of the Greek captain, who 
shouted out in French : “ When the Turks become 
Christians the French will be sailors”; but I think 
the remark might with equal truth have been applied 
to the Greeks, for there seemed to be an entire want 
of discipline and order on their ship, and great con- 
fusion pi'evailcd on board of her during the accident. 
Fortunately, no serious damage was done to either 
vessel, principally owing to the exertions of the 
Frenchmen, who liusied themselves in placing rope- 
fenders between the ships each time tliey swung to- 
gether. After a time our steamer was lirought-to 
and anchored fore and aft. 

From Pirseus a party of us went by rail to 
Athens, and visited the ruins of the Acropolis. Sad 
it was to see the beautiful marble columns, once the 
supports of the most splendid building in the world, 
lying about in fragments on the hill-top ; a few 
columns indeed still stood, but it was a desolate 
scene. The Acropolis looks like the mausoleum of a 
nation’s greatness. There is here a museum con- 
taining such relics as have not been removed by 
British and other foreign vandals, but many of the 
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statues are incomplete. It is a wonderful place to 
behold, this ruin of temples and palaces and 
theatres, surrounded by a fitting landscape of moun- 
tain and sea, pregnant with great memories, over 
which for ever broods the phantom of the Past. 
Having admired the incomparable and faultless 
Parthenon, we crossed to Mars Hill, the Areopagus 
of the Greeks, which stands close by. It is famous 
for having been the place where the Court held its 
sittings in ancient days, and also as the spot where 
the Apostle Paul preached the gospel of Christianity. 
Then we returned to modern Athens, a rather squalid 
and uninteresting town, which brought us back at 
once from the Past to the insignificant and inglorious 
Present. 

That afternoon we proceeded on our voyage, but 
the weather was so rough out at sea that the captain 
wisely decided not to attempt to double Cape 
Colonna, and we sought refuge from the storm in a 
sheltering harbour where a number of other steamers 
in similar plight had also cast anchor. Here we 
passed the night ; and in the morning, the sea having 
become calmer, proceeded on our way to Smyrna^ 
threading the maze of the Cyclades in somewhat 
stormy weather. Smyrna is principally remarkable 
for its extensive land-locked harbour, one of the 
finest in the world. It is quite an Eastern town, for 
within all is Asiatic, although a sailors’ home and a 
few European shops on the sea-front give it a more 
civilised appearance. i 

There is a striking view obtainable from the top 
of a hill beyond the town, whereon stands a ruined 
fort. The landscape is not very pleasing, but the 
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groves of olives, cypresses, and vines are inviting to 
look at, and the eternal sea beyond is ever attrac- 
tive. The streets of Smyrna are narrow and dirty. 

I visited a restaurant, where a good cup of coflee 
and a nar/'/////c. were obtainable, and then retiinu'd 
on board ship, not finding much of interest in the. 
town. Fortunately, my passport had been rmhl by 
the T’urkisli consul in Loudon, for the authorities 
here demamled to see it, although it was not 
required at Constantinople or elsewhere until my 
arrival on Russian soil. 

After remaining a day at Smyrna we voyaged 
eastwards, sheltered from stormy weather by the 
islands of Mityleue and Lemnos, and steamed up 
the Dardanelles in the early morning. We passed 
the dreary sandbanks and threatening batteries 
bristling with guns, whose position to Ining a cross- 
fire seemed to render the Straits impassable to any 
hostile fleet. We steamed by Sestos and Abydos, 
where Leander and Lord Byron swam tlie Helles- 
pont, and Xerxes and Alexander crossed with their 
armies. Then we passed out into the calm waters 
of the Sea of Marmora, where the island of the same 
name, bleak and bare and rocky, lifted its snow- 
capped head above the surf, whilst on both sides of 
us stretched the sandy shores of two continents. 

Night had already fallen when we anchored 
outside the Golden Horn. The authorities would 
not allow our vessel to enter the harbour after dark, 
and we had to undergo inspection by the quarantine 
oflicials. Next morning, when we entered the 
harbour, Constantinople appeared to rise like an 
enchanted city from the golden mist. Its thousand 
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minarets pierced the blue sky ; its gilded and 
coloured domes and cupolas flashed in the rays of 
the rising sun, and the buildings looked singularly 
white, as though built of Parian stone — the whole 
forming a scene wonderful to behold. However, on 
landing we are quickly disenchanted. Surely no 
uneleaner city than this of Stamboul exists on the 
face of the earth. The streets reek with filth, 
amidst which innumerable outcast dogs fight for 
oftal, and move unwillingly from the way of the 
passer-by. We first directed our steps to the 
beautiful mosque of St. Sophia. Before entering 
the heavily-curtained door we were provided by an 
attendant with a pair of Turkish slippers, which 
have to be put on by the visitor ; for this is holy 
ground, and must not be defiled by the foot of the 
infidel. 

What pen can describe the wonders of the 
mosque of St. Sophia ? Without, on three sides it is 
surrounded by great closed porticos ; and within it 
presents a beautiful perspective, being in the form 
of an elongated oval framed by two colonnades. 
The lower rows of columns support an upper gallery, 
which surrounds the whole interior wall of the 
building, with the exception of the chancel. Such 
galleries are usually found in Byzantine churches, 
being appointed for the women, who, in the Grreek 
form of worship, are separated from the men during 
the service. Over the centre of the building is a 
broad cupola, which, having numerous bays at its 
base, appears remarkably light. For harmony of parts 
and simplicity and beauty of style, the St. Sophia 
mosque is perhaps even now the first building in 
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the world ; and the church of St. Peter’s in Eome is 
far inferior to it in these respects. One can easily 
imagine what a deep impression this ancient temple 
produced, with its interior decorations, its different- 
coloured marbles, and the elaborate mosaics with 
wliich the walls were covered. Well might Justinian, 
the builder of the church, exclaim on the day of its 
consecration : “ I have surpassed thee, 0 Solomon ! 
Grlory to God, who has honoured me by permitting 
me to complete this work ! ” Since the time of the 
Mussulman invasion the interior decorations have 
been concealed by a thick layer of stucco, and the 
outside of the building has been disfigured by 
various structures. 

Leaving tlie great moscjue we proceeded to the 
bazaar, a most interesting part of the town, where 
beautiful fabrics from Persia, and manufactures of 
European and Asiatic Turkey, are exposed for sale. 
We crossed the Ijridgc from Pera to Stain boul, amid 
a crowd of Turks ; then we entered a Turkish 
restaurant, wlicre we drank coffee from Mocha, 
smoked a 7uirglnle, and tasted with appreciation the 
wine of the country. Afterwards we proceeded to 
a great underground vault called the Hall of the 
Tliousand and One Columns, which was entered by 
descending a narrow flight of steps in the middle of 
one of the streets. This was a vast and gloomy 
vault, the roof supported by many columns ; and 
here the attendant told us a curious tale, which 
reads rather like a page from the Arabian Nights. 

In a house over this vault there once lived a 
woman, who was in the habit of attracting rich men 
to visit her. She would then confine them in the 
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vault, and force them, under pain of death, to sign 
ord ers for large sums of money to he delivered to her. 
When she had extracted all she could from them, her 
unfortunate victims were murdered by her attend- 
ants. This continued for several years, during which 
period many rich merchants of the city unaccountably 
disappeared. One day one of the intended victims 
made his escape, and the matter having been re- 
ported to the police, the woman paid the just 
penalty of her crimes. All this, we were assured, 
occurred within the present century, and, as far as I 
can recollect the story, during the latter half of it. 

After remaining a few days at Constantinople to 
discharge and take in cargo, our vessel steamed 
down the Bosphorus, by fragrant gardens and 
pleasant groves, past the Sultan s palace and the 
rocks of the Sympleglades, and out into the dark 
waters of the Black Sea. A strong breeze was 
blowing from the east, thick clouds obscured the 
sky, and a storm, such as are very frequent in these 
seas at this season of the year, seemed to ^ be 
brooding over the inhospitable weaves of the Euxine. 
However, although the sea looked black enough to 
merit its name, the storm did not break, and after 
an uneventful voyage of three days, during which 
the only land seen was the Isle of Serpents, at the 
estuaries of the Danube, w'e reached the harbour of 
Odessa, and w^ere glad to find that the sea was not 
yet frozen over, as it frequently is in the early days 
of December. It was a great change to pass from 
the summer seas of Southern Turkey to the wintry 
climate of Russia, for here the masts of the ships 
lying at anchor were encrusted wuth frozen snow; 
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and we were glad to wrap our furs around us, to 
w-ard off the biting wind now blowing from the 
north. A great contrast also did Odessa present 
to the last city we had visited. Here were the. 
fine buildings and w’ell-laid-out gardens of a (avilisial 
European town. Altogether, with its broad streets 
and extensive wharves, Odessa appeared to bo one 
of the best-built towns I have seen. 

Here some delay occurred on landing; for 
various formalities had to be gone through befoic 
passports were stamped and travellers permitted to 
disembark. My voyage by sea, which had been a 
very pleasant and interesting one, had now come to 
an end. Next day I left by train for Moscow, 
whilst the t/nnda/f/mwV proceeded on her way to 
Batouin. The line of rail to Mo.scow runs through 
a Hat country, generally uninteresting, and espcici- 
ally so in winter when the surface of the land is 
entirely hidden by the snow. Arriving in Moscow 
in the depth of winter, after my voyage along the 
warm Mediterranean coast, I seemed at once to 
enter a new world. At first sight the great white 
city, with its numerous and fantastic cupolas of 
Oriental architecture, presents quite an Eastern 
appearance. All was covered with snow except the 
lofty spires and the cupolas of green and blue and 
gold, which stood out clearly defined against the 
frosty sky. In the narrow streets the people 
■slouched lazily along, wrapped in fur-s, with the 
collars of their coats turned up so high as to almo.st 
conceal their faces, and the numerous sledges with 
tinkling bells added to the strangeness of the scene. 

On arriving in Moscow I was for the first three 
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months domiciled in a Russian family, but left it 
after that period, partly because the food was not 
much to my taste, but more because the people 
spoke English, an impediment to my progress in 
acquiring the Russian language. Whilst I lived in 
this family the daily routine was very monotonous. 
I rose at nine in the morning, when a very light 
breakfast was served, including coffee which I have 
not found equalled anywhere; at one o’clock we 
had lunch, a more substantial though sometimes 
less inviting meal ; at six o’clock, dinner consisting 
of three courses ; and after each meal the inevitable 
samovar, or hot- water urn, was produced, and we 


drank tea flavoured with lemon and sugar. In 
between whiles I worked at the language, assisted 
by the lady of the house and her daughter; and in 
the afternoon I usually went to skate or for a walk. 
In the evening the kind lady of the house and I sat 
together and smoked cigarettes of wonderful flavour, 
and sometimes I visited a theatre of varieties or 
other place of entertainment. 

If the traveller arrives in winter, the first thing 
he has to do is to provide himself with a fur coat 
and cap, for without the necessary garments it 
would be impossible to stand the rigours of the 
climate. Wrapped in furs and with indiarubber 
goloshes over one’s boots, one may leave the warm 
house and defy the cold outside, even though the 
thermometer may register thirty degrees Reaumur. 
When there are over twenty degrees of frost, wood 
fires are kept burning in all the squares and prin- 
cipal streets, rendering it possible to stop at intervals 
and warm oneself. The houses are well heated by 
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means of hot air from the stoves, or by hot-water 
pipes ; all the windows are double, and in winter the 
interstices are filled with putty, so that the rooms 
are almost hermetically sealed. This naturally 
makes the air in Russian houses exceedingly close, 
so I used to open the ventilator in my bedroom 
window for a few minutes every morning to let in 
fresh air, to the great horror and alarm of my landlady. 

In Moscow the Kremlin is the most notable 
object, and first attracts the attention of the visitor, 
both from its historical associations as the cradle of 
the Russian Empire, and from its external aspect. 
Withiu its historic walls are many interesting 
buildings, palaces, and churches, and it contains 
many memorials of ancient Russia and of the 
Moscow Tzars and Grand Dukes. The Kremlin is 
surrounded by a high turreted wall, and has five 
gates surmounted by towers. From the farther 
bank of the Moskva River it presents a fine 
appearance, with its gilded, blue, and green cupolas. 
Of its contents the most interesting are the Great 
Palace, the Palace of Arms, the Uspenski Cathedral, 
founded in 1326, where the Tzars are crowned ; the 
Great Bell, and a large collection of cannons, most 
of them abandoned l)y the French amiy during 
their disastrous retreat in 1812. The belfry of 
Ivan the Great, standing near the Cathedral, has a 
chime of thirty bells, and from its summit a fine 
view of the city and of the surrounding country can 
be obtained. In the Palace of Arms is a collection 
of old weapons. Imperial regalhi, coins, nredals, and 
other interesting relics, including a pair of boots 
made by Peter the Great. 
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The Great Bell of Moscow is the largest in the 
world. It stands on a granite base near the belfry 
of Ivan the Great. A large piece, which has been 
broken out of its side, stands close by. On the bell 
itself is inscribed the following history — 

(1) “To the blessed and ever worthy memories 
of the great Tzar and the Grand Duke Alexis 
Michaelovich, by order of the Autocrat of Great, 
Little, and White Russia, to the Cathedral of the 
Assumption of the Mother of God, the Great Bell of 
8000 poods weight (about 288,000 lbs.) was cast 
in the year 7162 from the creation of the world and 
1654 from the birth of Christ ; and in this place began 
to ring in the year 7176 from the creation and 1660 
from the birth of Christ; and on the 19th day of 
June in the year 7208 from the creation and 1701 
from the birth of Christ it was injured by a great 
conflagration in the Kremlin ; since the year 1731 
from the birth of Christ it has been silent. 

(2) “By order of the Empress Anna Ivanovna, 
Autocrat of all the Eussias, in honour of the great 
God and of the sacred Mother of God in the Church 
of the Assumption, this bell was cast out of the 
former bell of 8000 poods, with an addition of 2000 
poods, in the year 7241 from the creation and 1733 
from the birth of Christ, and the fourth year of the 
blessed reign of Her Imperial Majesty. 

(3) “The Russian bell-founder Ivan Fedoroff, son of 
Motorin, with his son Michael Motorin, cast this bell. ” 

There are innumerable churches and monasteries 
in Moscow, many of which contain great wealth in 
jewels and money, which would be far better ex- 
pended in relieving the wretched peasants. 
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There are two Imperial theatres in Moscow; the 
larger of the two, where I fref|uently went to the 
opera, is the third theatre in the world in point of 
size. There are also several private theatres, and 
some places of amusement after the fashion of our 
music halls. These are dreadful sinks of iniquity, 
where a premium is placed on vice ; they are kept 
open till four o’clock in the morning. These theatres 
have choruses of women, who sing occasionally, hut 
promenade among the audience during the greater 
part of the time when the entertainment is in pro- 
gress. Some of them receive a misei’ahle pittance 
of thirty shillings a month ; others receive no pay at 
all, but have to sing in the chorus for the privilege 
of being tdlowed to frequent the theatre. These 
lost souls form the principal attraction by wliich the 
managers of the lialls make their fortunes. The 
most euiious 1)uilding in tire city is the <;liiir(;h of 
Vassili Bhrjennei, which stands in the lied H<]uare 
near the Kremlin. It is of all colours, and the 
architecture is of a most fantastic description. It 
is said to have been built by an Italian architect by 
order of the Tzar Ivan the Terrible, who caused the 
unfortunate man’s eyes to be put out after the com- 
pletion of the building, so that he should not con- 
struct another one like it. Close by stands a fine 
group of statues in memory of Minin and Fojarski, 
who deli vered Russia from the Polish invasion in 1618. 

0nc f>f the features of Moscow is the great num- 
ber of beggars to bo seen everywhere. They st<‘ind 
in lines along the streets, soliciting alms— wretched 
creatures of all ages and both sexes, many of them 
dreadfully maimed or deformed ; but there is also 
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a fair sprinkling of able-bodied mendicants. Some 
of these beggars soon became well known to me by- 
sight. There was one man with no legs, who gener- 
ally became intoxicated on holidays, and on such 
occasions I have seen the wretched creature lying in 
the gutter with his crutches beside him. 

The winter is the pleasantest time in Moscow, as 
there are then more amusements to be found in the 
town, and the climate, although so cold, is preferable 
to the great heat of summer. 

There are several skating places, and as it freezes 
hard for about four months in the year there is 
plenty of exercise to be obtained; but it is too cold 
for skating when the thermometer falls below twenty 
degrees Eeaumur. Sometimes I went to skate and 
found the place deserted, for apparently the Russians 
were unable to stand the cold. No doubt one of the 
reasons for this is the way in which they shut 
themselves up all the winter in rooms that are 
almost hermetically sealed. The inhabitants are, 
generally speaking, lazy and eifeminate. In winter 
they seldom walk, and, when they do so, do not 
move with any briskness, but crawl along muffled 
up in furs. 

The streets of Moscow are in almost every respect 
the most unpleasant streets in the world. The pave- 
ments are so narrow as to render it impossible to 
walk with any comfort, and the roads are paved 
with cobble stones, so that the incessant rumbling 
of vehicles is absolutely deafening ; but of course in 
winter this latter disadvantage is not evident, as the 
streets are covered with snow, and one drives in 
sledges, when the only noise is the musical tinkling 
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of the bells. When the winter frost breaks up, the 
streets are in a horrible mess from the melted snow ; 
and all the evil smells, frozen up during the cold 
season, are let loose. In spring and summer repairs 
are going on everywhere ; there is a smell of asphalte 
in almost every street ; the houses are being painted, 
and tlie pavements are obstructed in many places 
with scaffolding and ladders. In summer the heat 
is great, and the dust disagreeable ; the theatres in 
the town are closed, and everyone who can afford to 
do so goes out to live in the country. There are 
many places round Moscow within easy reach by 
train or tramcar, where one can pass the summer 
very pleasantly living in a dacha, as tlie small 
country houses are called. Thase dachas are built 
of wood, and in the hot weather are deliglitful 
hal)itatious, situated as they are in the midst of 
woods and gardens. Some of them, as Tzaritzino 
and Petrovski Razumovski, are quiet and retired ; 
others, like the Petrovski Park, are full of life, 
and have theatres of varieties and other places of 
entertainment. 

One of the pleasantest spots in the vicinity of the 
city is on tlie top of the Sparrow Hills, about four or 
five miles off", above the bank of the river. From these 
heights a splendid view of the towm can be obtained ; 
whilst they are historically interesting from the fact 
that Napoleon stood here in 1812 , when he first set 
eyes on Moscow with its thousand spires. It is 
pleasant to climb these hills on a fine summer’s daj'' 
and drink tea in one of the many little ganlens, 
returning by boat on the winding river. 

From the spot where Napoleon stood, now oceu- 
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pied by a restaurant, the whole panorama of Moscow 
lies at one’s feet. In the foreground are stretches of 
green meadows and deep woods, beyond which the 
great Church of the Saviour obtrudes itself upon the 
view. Conspicuous also are the Foundling Hospital 
and the turreted walls of the Kremlin. The whole 
is held in a curve of the Moskva River. 

The necessity for having a passport and showing 
it wherever one goes is rather irksome in Russia, as 
indeed is the passport system altogether. With 
every change of address the passport has to be sent 
to the local police-officer for registration ; and not 
only is this document necessary to enable one to 
enter Russia, but another has to be procured after 
six months’ residence in the country, and yet another 
before one can recross the frontier. It is not foreigners 
alone who require passports, but every inhabitant of 
the country is obliged to have one, and renew it 
periodically, when a snaall fee is charged, which must 
be a considerable source of revenue. When I was in 
Moscow reports were rife that reforms were to be 
made in the passport system, which is vexatious to 
all and useful to none ; for it is said that it not only 
does not assist the police, but increases their diffi- 
culties, owing to the traffic in these documents. 

In 1893 the Tzar made a State entry into Moscow, 
to lay the foundation of a statue in the Kremlin to 
the memory of his father, Alexander ll. Elaborate 
precautions for his safety were taken by the police, 
a-nd the time of his arrival was made known only 
twenty-four hours beforehand. Troops lined the 
streets from the railway station to the Kremlin, and 
crowds stood for some hours waiting his arrival. 
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He drove rapidly by in an open carriage and pair, 
accornpanied by the Empress, and greeted by cheers 
from the troops and crowd. He was a tall, stalwart 
man, in appearance much like the ordinary Russian 
peasant. He was gifted with great physical strength, 
and was said to be the strongest man in Russia. On 
the evening of his arrival there were great illumina- 
tions, and the streets were paraded by a vast but 
orderly crowd. It was said that the Tzar would 
remain a fortnight in Moscow, but he went away 
quite unexpectedly after staying only a few days. 
No doubt, such secret movements were rendered 
necessary by political requirements, as the Nihili.sts 
were said to be still at work. Few Russian Tzars 
have died a natural death. 

I heard, but I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
story, that there was a plot to blow up the Imperial 
train on the way to Moscow in 1893, and that three 
students were appointed to perpetrate the deed. 
Two of them, suspecting or discovering that the 
third intended to betray them, killed him and cut 
off his head, which they carried away in order to 
conceal his identity. They, however, neglected to 
search his pockets, in which, among other papers, 
was found a list of conspirators ; so the plot was 
discovered. The story certainly bears an air of im- 
probability, but it was talked of much in the city, 
and I heard it from several sources. 

It is, of course, almost impossible to learn the 
whole truth about anything in Russia, owing to the 
ccmsorsliip of the press and the fear of spies. The 
Nihilists are for the greater part said to be among 
the students, nearly all of whom hold advanced 
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liberal and socialistic views. Many of these students, 
liowever, are very shallow revolutionists. They talk 
a great deal of the burden of an oppressive govern- 
nient, denounce autocracy and plutocracy, and pro- 
pagate revolutionary ideas, but do this only because 
they coiivsider it the correct thing; for they will 
thi'ow up their caps and shout with the loudest on 
such an occasion as the entry of the Tzar into the 
capital. 
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Early in Feltruaiy 189R u Russimi gentloinan, a 
retired naval officer, whom I had met in the train 
on my way from Odessa, was so kind as to iinot(' 
me to pay a visit to his country residence, situated 
on the bank of the River Dvina, in tlie Vitebsk 
goverament. That part of the Tzar’s dominions 
which lies beyond Smolensk, and borders on the 
southern confines of the Baltic provinces, is called 
White Russia, — why, I know not. White enough 
it certainly was with its dreary expanse of plain, 
clad in a winter garb of snow ; but eipially wliite, 
and if anything more dreary, were the steppi's of 
Tjittle Russia and Great Russia, througli which 1 
had travelled a short time previously. Passing 
through the splendid triumphal gates of Moscow, 

lO 
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surmouated by a classic group representing Victory 
drawing a chariot and eight horses, and built to 
commemorate the retreat of the French in 1812, I 
left the city by train from the Smolensk station, 
accompanied by my friend. 

We travelled comfortably, for the carriages on 
the Russian railways are warm and luxurious in 
winter. Not far from Moscow we passed near the 
famous field of Borodino, where the Russians made 
a last stand against the French in 1812, before 
abandoning the white capital to the invaders. Pass- 
ing Smolensk, where we only stopped long enough 
to obtain a glimpse of the grey turreted walls and 
numerous cupolas, picturesquely situated on heights 
overlooking the River Dneiper, we arrived towards 
evening at a small station, where my friend’s sledge 
awaited us. 

The moon rose at dusk, and the long drive of 
thirty miles was not unpleasant, although it was very 
cold in the open sledge, and the snow lay thick on 
the ground. Wrapped in furs from head to foot, 
with a wolfskin rug drawn over our feet, we did 
not feel the frost ; and the tlmee horses, harnessed 
tandem-wise, took us swiftly along to the merry 
tinkling of the bells. Other vehicles had already 
marked the road, so we got along without difficulty, 
passing over an endless expanse of snow, relieved 
occasionally by dark, gloomy pine forests or groves 
of birch-trees, that spread their white branches in 
spectrab and fantastic array in the bright moonlight. 
We drove across the River Dvina, now frost-bound, 
and the sledge stopped before the door of my kind 
friend’s hospitable mansion, which looked gloomy 
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enougli, for it was inhabited in summer only, and 
my host had mei’cly come for a short stay to make 
his usual winter inspection of his property. The 
gloom, howevei', sooii disappeared when we entt>.red 
and found ourselves in a well-lit hall, wliei'c the 
winter aii' was sliut out, and we were weleoineil by 
(he cheery overseer of the estate. Nothing ean 
exceed the kindness and ho.spitality of the typical 
Ru.ssian country gentleman. In the early part of 
the century an ancestor of my ho.st’.s had been an 
Anglomaniac, as those are termed who have pre- 
judices in favour of everything English : he had 
rebuilt the house, and furnished it .somewhat in the 
English .style. The rooms were large and air}'. 
An oxeellent Irathroom, an unusual luxury in a 
llussian house, was a great comfort ; and the lilirary 
was w(dl stocked with English Irooks, as well as with 
W(n'ks in other languages. My ho.st spoke English 
perh'ctly, which was well for me, as I had tlam only 
acquired a smattering of the Eus.sian tongue. 

The house and its surroundings, by name Bieshen- 
kovichy, were of historic interest. Napoleon’s Grand 
Army had passed close by in July 1812 , on its way 
to accomplish the de.stinies of Rassia ; and the 
mighty conqueror himself had made this man.sion 
his headquarters, whence he had cro,ssed the River 
Dvina by a hastily-constructed bridge, and had 
carried out a reconnaissance of the Russian position 
near Vitebsk. 

In the vdeinity was the village of Dstrovno, 
where the Emperor’.s advanced guard under Murat 
fought a stubborn action with the fourth Russian 
army corps under (Isterraann, and forced the latter 
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to retreat. There lived on tte premises when I 
was at Bieshenkovichy a decrepit old servant, over 
a hundred years of age, who well remembered the 
coming of the French, and related how Napoleon 
had entertained a number of his generals at dinner 
on the evening of his arrival at the house. 

The room where the great man slept was pointed 
out to me ; and from the windows could be seen the 
path where he had paced up and down, building those 
castles in the air which were so soon to crumble 
away, and, in their fall, to shake the foundations of 
his power. 

The day after our arrival my host took me 
round part of his estate, consisting mostly of cattle 
farms and cultivation. There was also a distillery, 
with the refuse of which the cattle were fed in the 
sheds, where they were shut up close and warm for 
the winter. In charge of one of the farms was an 
old non-commissioned officer of the Horse Artillery 
of the Guard, who related some of his experiences 
before Plevna. 

The estate was a very large one, stretching for 
many leagues, and including several extensive forests, 
whilst some portions of the property were detached 
at a great distance. 

The house was built on high ground sloping 
down to the river bank, and the view must have 
been very beautiful in sumiiier, when the stream 
could be seen through the avenue of trees, flowing 
between high banks, and occasionally disturbed by 
a passing steamer, for there was considei'able traffic 
between Vitebsk and Riga. 

Now all was bleak and bare. The lawn was 
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covered by a spotless sheet of snow; the river was 
frozen over ; and the trees, festooned with snow and 
icicles, were destitute of leaves. 

After remaining two days in the mansion, I 
started off on a fifty-mile drive to a distant part 
of my friend’s property, where there was a great 
extent of forest, and a few bears were reported to 
Ije located. Tlie drive was somewhat monotonous, 
for the road was bad, and we did not get along very 
quickly, whilst more than once some delay was cnuscfl 
by our l>eing upset into deep snow by the roadside. 
There 'W'as the usual dreary expanse of snow, alter- 
nating with occasional forests, and we passed through 
several villages, where I and my companion (a 
retired overseer), who had been a great hunter in 
his day, warmed ourselves with the vodka of the 
country— a rather raw spirit compared witlr the 
dcluiate li<pieur olitainable in more civilised places. 
Having halted lialf-way for more solid rclreshment, 
we arrived towards nightfall at the forester’s hut, 
situated on the edge of the forest, which was to lie 
our habitation during the shooting expedition. The 
hut was small, but warm and cosy, and we made 
ourselves very comfortable in it during our two 
days’ stay there, although some hens occupied the 
same room, and a cock crew at morn from the foot 
of my l)cd. The bears we had come in seardi of 
were snppo.sed to have been marked down in the 
fiutumn, when they retired to hiliernate deep in the 
solitude of the wood. 

Next day, beaters were collected, and we Iteat a 
considerable extent of forest, but no bears could lie 
found. Probably, the lairs had not been properly 
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marked ; but in any . case it would liave been very 
diJiicult to find tbe animals, for the snow was 
nowhere less than waist-deep, and in places where 
it had drifted was' six or eight feet in depth. On 
my way back to the hut I saw tracks of a lynx in 
the snow, but no animals of any kind were seen, 
and the forest seemed to be absolutely destitute of 
wild life. 

Next day we drove back, and my good friend 
welcomed me as though I had been absent two 
years instead of two days. He was much dis- 
appointed that I had not succeeded in killing a 
bear, and, at the suggestion of the overseer, proposed 
that a tame one belonging to someone in the neigh- 
bourhood should be purchased for me to shoot. 
This idea, although so kindly intended, it is need- 
less to say, w'as not carried out. The worthy over- 
seer even proposed that I should shoot the animal 
from the dining-room window', so as to be in a 
position of jierfect safety ! 

This was the pleasantest period of my sojourn 
ill Russia. Although I remained only a week here 
in White Russia, a sense of freedom not to be found 
elsewdiere was experienced. 

Here my host was practically monarch of all he 
surveyed. There was no trouble with the police or 
otlier officials, as there is in less remote parts of the 
empire ; and my passport was not demanded — a 
formality that has to be gone through in most places 
wliere the traveller remains for a night. Here one 
could east off that depressing feeling of want of 
freedom wdiich burdens the traveller on Russian 
territory — a feeling which the foreigner casts off 
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as a weight from Ms shoulders when he recrosses 
the frontier and leaves the line of Russian outposts 
behind him. . -n 

During my visit I inspected the adjacent vi age, 
consisting of not too clean wooden habitations. The 
inhabitants were for the most part Jews but did 
not appear to have attained to that wealthy condi- 
tion that their compatriots reach in other countries, 
for they seemed to be living in poverty-stricken 
squalor. This is one of the few provinces of the 
empire where the Jews are still permitted to lemaii , 

although it seemed to be the general opinion that 

they would eventually be expelled from here also. 

I think people are inclined to look on this expulsion 
of the Jews from Russia rather one-sidedly from the 
point of view of the oppressed Israelite race. 

There is no doubt that these people do a great 
deal of harm by usury, for they ruin the ^Russmn 
peasant wlierever they come in contact 
Tradintr on the peasant's love of nodlct, they a - 
miniate" to his desire foe drink at an immense profit 
to themselves : the peasant spends what little money 
he earns at the drinking-house, gets into debt, am 
finally pawns all his possessions dowii to his last 
shirt in order to obtain his beloved liquor. ^ 
Doubtless, unduly harsh treatment was used in 
carrying out the expulsion of the Jews, and I have 
heaid stories of their being driven at the point o 
the bayonet to the trains that were to carry them 
across L frontier. But even this -ti-em' nieasnre 
was rendered necessary in some « ‘ ^ 

would not leave until they were turned 

■Without in any way advocating the cause y- 7 
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or the oppression of the weak, it may be uiged that 
both sides of the question should be dispassionately 
considered. If the Jews have suffered much, they 
have also caused much suffering ; and perhaps other 
countries would be equally glad to get nd of their 
Hebrews, but have not sufidcient courage to under- 
take such a drastic measure. _ 

It was with regret that I left my hosts hospit- 
able mansion and returned to Moscow. I saw no 
more of White Russia, except for a glimpse obtained 
from the railway carriage some months later, on my 

way to AVarsaw and the frontier. 

On returning to Moscow I settled down for some 
months to work at the language, and, in addition to 
acquiring a colloquial knowledge of it, made a study 
of the principal Russian fiction of the day, which 
certainly was more interesting than the works of 
most contemporary English novelists. A general 
impression prevails that the Russian language^ pie 
sents almost insuperable difficulties ; but I doubt 
if it is more difficult than other European tongues, 
and a few months’ sojourn in the country is sufficient 
to enable one to acquire a very fair knowledge of it. 
The construction is .simple, and it contains many 
words of Latin origin, whilst the grammar presents 
no more obstacles to the student than the French oi 
German syntax. 

Russians are always said to be remarkable lin- 
guists; but this appears to be due, not to any 
natural gift, but to the fact that from early child- 
hood the upper classes are placed under the care of 
French, German, and English nurses and gover- 
nesses. They thus acquire these foreign languages 
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without difficulty, and we in England would doubt- 
less be able to learn with equal facility if we were 
brought up under similar conditions. 

In a work on travel and adventure I have some 
diffidence in introducing the subject of literature ; 
but it is one of interest to many, so it may not be 
out of place to lightly review the general character- 
istics of Eussian fiction, and mention some of the 
principal authors. Eussian literature has many 
unique and peculiar attributes, rendering it unusually 
interesting to foreign readers. 

Whilst in Eussia I avoided all English books 
and newspapers, and devoted myself entirely to the 
language of the country, both for purposes of study 
and recreation. It was about that time that English 
fiction reached perhaps its lowest level, when books 
of lady novelists, who dealt with subjects better left 
alone, were much in vogue, so I did not miss much by 
abandoning English in fiivour of Eussian literature. 

It was refreshing, in those degenerate days of tlic 
modern novel, to turn from the inane indelicacies 
of fashionable fiction, from the hysterical emanations 
of the unhealthy imagination of the New Woman, 
then so much in vogue in England, to the luminous 
page of a literature that has in it all the life of true 
realism, whilst it does not fiaunt in our faces those 
lower phases of human nature that are best left to 
the imagination of the prurient. Such a literature 
is the best Eussian fiction of the century ; such are 
the works, both prose and poetry, of Foushkin and 
Lermontoff ; the tales and legends of Gogol ; the 
romances of Turgenev and Dostoevski ; the historical 
novels and other works of Tolstoi ; the Siberian tales 
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of Korolenko ; and the hooks written by Pisemski, 
GroncharotF, and Ostrovski. 

In the works of all these authors can be found 
scarcely a line that could offend the most sensitive 
reader ; whilst at the same time, although somewhat 
overclouded by a certain characteristic pessimism 
inseparable from this gloomy country, they are 
instinct with life and energy ; they portray in vivid 
language great historical events; and their descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature are not surpassed in 
the literature of any country. 

There is indeed one notable production of 
Tolstoi’s, notable only by reason of its “ Zolaism,” 
to which exception may be taken, for as a w'ork of 
literary art it is not of much merit. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is not pleasant reading, and 
its author’s reputation has not been enhanced by this 
work. Nevertheless, those who have lived in the 
world, and seen much of life, and observed the 
frailties of human nature, cannot but acknowledge 
the truth of Tolstoi’s philosophy. This work touches 
a weak point which will not bear close investigation ; 
and it had better not have been investigated by 
means of such a book as the Kreutzer Sonata, 

Russian authors, especially those of the first half 
of the present century, have had many difficulties to 
contend against. In constant fear of the press 
censor, with gloomy dungeons and Siberian prisons 
for ever before their eyes, they have had to curb 
their fancies and keep a close watch upon their pens. 
They were thus limited, both as to choice of subject, 
and as to the manner and even the very words in 
which they chose to express their thoughts. It must 
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have been galling indeed to an author to receive 
back his manuscript from the censor with many of 
his best lines obliterated, sometimes for the most 
paltry reasons, even if worse did not befal him for 
writing in a style that did not meet with, tlie 
approval of the officials of the censor’s office. 

In Russian literature we do not find the exagge- 
rated affectation of some modern writers, nor their 
technical inaccuracy; neither is there any of that 
bombastic verbiaa-e which renders most of our his- 

o 

torical novels so ridiculous and unreadable. We 
have here a pure literary style, abounding in appro- 
priate imagery and rich in local colouring, which is 
unhappily but inadequately rendered in, and is in 
fact generally much libelled by, the unsatisfactory 
and ungrammatical translations to which those must 
have recourse who are not fortunate enougli to be 
able to read the originals. 

It is indeed a great point in favour of Russian 
fiction— a point evidencing the appreciation in which 
it is held— that it should have attained such a wide 
popularity in England, notwithstanding the fact 
that the greater portion of the public is acquainted 
with it only through the medium of indifferent 
translations. The ability to make good translations 
is second only to that of producing original works, 
and it is in this matter of translations tliat our 
literature is so notably deficient ; whilst many giftwl 
Continental writers have not considered it beneath 
them to apply themselves to the translation of 
foreign authors, with the result that in Franco, 
Germany, and Russia there are versions but little 
inferior to the originals. At the same time, whilst 
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considering the disadvantages under which Russian 
authors have laboured, we must not lose sight of 
those points which have told in their favour and 
assisted them in their work. 

It may be said that at the commencement of the 
present century there was no Russian literature, with 
the exception of the works of Kriloff and Jhukovski ; 
whilst in Western European countries many subjects 
had already been exhausted, and authors had, com- 
paratively speaking, some difficulty in producing 
orighial work, having less material at their disposal. 

But Russian authors had a vast virgin field for 
their operations. The palace, the drawing-room, the 
cottage of the peasant, the romantic history of a 
nation only then emerging from barbarism, — all 
these, so different from aught else the world has 
seen, furnished an inexhaustible mine of literary 
wealth to the Russian author. Nor has the latter 
been slow to avail himself of these advantages, nor 
failed in extracting gold from the literary mine. 

Many Russian authors have a European reputa- 
tion, and Tolstoi and Turgenev stand in the first 
rank of the writers of fiction of all countries. In 
view of the difficulties with which authors had to 
contend, it is not surprising that the literature 
of Russia is not voluminous. F orbidden subj ects 
had to be avoided ; and in some cases writers of 
genius flung aside their pens in disgust at the 
treatment they received at the hands of the 
censor, and thus their productions were limited in 
quantity. 

Dostoevski spent ten years of his life as a political 
prisoner in Siberia, and the horrors he experienced in 
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prison are vividly depicted in Letters from the 
Deadhouse. There can be little doubt that his mind 
was unhinged by what he went through — a surmise 
emphasised by his later production, Crime and 
Punishment, one of the most remarkable works ever 
published, depicting as it does the intricate workings 
of a diseased human mind. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the great 
Turgenev should have preferi'ed to live and die in 
voluntary exile rather than pass a crippled existence 
in the country that gave him birth. Tolstoi alone 
stands out, a Colossus indifferent to the censor of the 
press, spared perhaps by the generosity of a more 
enlightened ruler and a more advanced civilisation. 

Two great poets, Poushkin and Lermontoff, both 
disciples of Byron, adorned Russian literature during 
the first half of the present century. They both 
came into prominence during the period when 
Byron’s influence was so deeply felt throughout 
Europe, and they followed him closely- — so closely 
indeed that they have with some reason incurred 
the charge of plagiarism. 

At the top of the Tverskoi Boulevard, in Moscow, 
stands the statue of an intellectual and thoughtful- 
looking man of an Ethiopian cast of countenance. 
This represents Poushkin, a man of African descent, 
and the greatest of Russian poets. He was not only 
a poet, but also directed his attention to prose- 
writing with considerable success, and some of his 
writings are characterised by great dramatic force. 
The Ccqrfain’s Daughter, a tale of the rebellion 
raised by the Cossack Pougachoff, is of con.siderable 
historical interest, as depicting the course of one of 
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the most remarkable insurrections recorded in the 
history of any country. 

Others of his works, both prose and poetry, are 
of considerable interest. Some of them have been 
dramatised, and the Queen of Spades forms the 
subject of one of the best Russian operas. Poushkin 
was killed in a duel with a French emipre in 1837, 
when he was but thirty-nine years of age; but he 
had already succeeded in winning the foremost place 
among Russian poets. 

Lermontoff was first brought into prominent 
notice by his lines written on the occasion of the 
traeic death of Poushkin. He was at that time a 
young subaltern of the Guards, and, certain expres- 
sions in the above-mentioned lines having aroused 
disapproval in high quarters, the author was banished 
by way of punishment to a regiment serving in the 
Caucasus. This event was not altogether distasteful 
to the poet, except in so far as it brought home to 
him the want of freedom in his native land, whilst 
it exercised a most beneficial effect on his writings. 
Already in his early youth he had spent some 
months upon the Caucasus ; had been impressed 
by the rugged beauty and grandeur of Elburz and 
Kazbek ; had listened to the music of the mountain 
torrents, and built air-castles of the clouds that 
floated in fantastic shapes over the snowy peaks 
that pierced the sapphire skies of those pure regions. 
He now produced a series of Eastern tales, abound- 
ing in fine descriptions of the mountains, the valleys, 
and the rugged scenes he loved so well. 

Lermontoff wrote but little prose. His Hero of 
0%ir Time is the best known of his prose works ; 
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it consists of an admirably-written and interesting 
series of tales, partly descriptive of the author’s 
sojourn in the Caucasus. 

There are in the gallery of men of action, both 
in history and in literature, persons before whom 
we involuntarily pause, attracted more by their 
personality than by their deeds or works. Such a 
personality belongs to the poet Lermontoff, whose 
character and career, like those of Byron, present 
an irresistible attraction to the imagination. The 
poet was of an unhappy disposition, at discord 
with all the world, by which, because it could not 
understand him, he felt himself badly treated. His 
tragic and premature death completed the romance 
of Ids somewliat eventful life. He was killed in a 
duel with a brother-ofticer in 1841, whilst undergoing 
banishment in tlie Caucasus for a second offence, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age ; but he had 
already succeeded in gaining a place beside Poushkin 
in the liistoiy of tlie literature of his country. 

Lermontoff had frequent occasion to feel the 
weight of the heavy hand of the tyrants of his 
country. He found discipline irksome, and was 
often confined to the guardroom ; yet he proved 
himself a, brave soldier on the field of battle, and 
preferred a military career to that quiet life winch 
his ample fortune and intellectual attainments could 
have accorded him. The last lines of his tale 27/ c 
Princess Mary are singularly applicable to the poet 
himself, as he floubtlcss thought when he penned the 
passagc — 

“And now in this dull fortress, when pondering 
on the past, 1 often say to myself, ‘Why did I not 
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wisli to take tkat path opened to me by fate, where 
the calm joys of a quiet mind awaited me? . . . 
No ; I could not have borne such a lot ! I am like a 
sailor born and bred on the deck of a pirate brig ; 
his soul is bound to battle and storm, and when 
ashore he cares not for the shady grove or peaceful 
sunshine; he paces the livelong day on the sandy 
shore, listening to the murmur of the waves, and 
gazing out into the misty distance : does there not 
flutter on the pale line out there that divides the 
blue waves from the grey clouds, does there not 
flutter the long-wished-for sail, at first like the wing 
of a sea-gull, but little by little separating itself 
from the foam of the billows, and gliding swiftly 
but surely towards the desert shore ? . . .” 

I have been induced to dwell thus long on the 
subject of the poet LermontofF, owing to that per- 
sonal attraction of which mention has already been 
made, and would willingly devote more space to him 
■were such within the scope of this chapter. 

Turgenev, the most artistic of Eussian writers 
of fiction, commenced his literary career soon after 
these two poets. Although perhaps not so well 
known to English readers as Tolstoi, his works are 
in most respects far superior to those of the latter 
author. Turgenev was a master of style, and all his 
writings are practically perfect as works of art and 
literary excellence. His descriptions are beautiful, 
whether of Eussian life and character, or of the 
forests and steppes amidst which he passed his 
earlier days ; and it is sad to think that he spent 
the greater part of his life exiled in foreign lands, 
far from the scenes he described so vividly. 
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Uogol, !i,n eminent Russian writer, lias Iieen 
described as tlic Russian Rickens. His works iibouud 
in exquisite humour and pathos. He wrote l)ut 
little, probably because he was in some degre.e insane, 
and eoni|)osed only during lucid intervals, or, as 
some say, during his fits of insanity. 

His Dead Souls is the most important of his 
works. Some of his comedies are excellent, one of 

them, licvizor {lllie Inspector), holding the first place 
among comedies on the Russian stage. His legends 
and tales of Cossack life arc charming, and it is in 
some of them that his singularly lieautiful descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are found. For a picture of 
(JoBsaek life in the olden days, Taras Boidha can be 
recommended ; whilst the curious Russian legends 
are also worth perusal. 

( logol’s style is unique and peculiar ; l)Ut his 
descri])tions, whether of a forest, a river, or a steppe, 
are remarkably fine. A passage from the legend 
A Terrible Revenge will perhaps bear quotation. It 
describes the River Dnieper, which flows past the 
author’s native town of Kiev, and runs somewhat 
as follows, although 1 can but imperfectly render it 
in English — 

“ Wonderful is Dnieper in fine rveather, when he 
pours his full waters freely and smoothly through 
forests and hills. He splashes not, nor thunders. 
You look, and do not know whether the great flood 
imjves or not, and it is all like molten glass, and like 
a blue, mirrored road of immeasurable length flow- 
ing and pouring through the green world. It is fine, 

then, for the burning sun to look down from on 
high, and pierce with his beams the cold of the 
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glassy waters; and for the forests on the banks to 
be reflected in the flood. The forests with green 
tresses ! They crowd to the waters together with 
the flowers of the fields, and, bowing down, look into 
them, and cannot look enough or admire enough 
with their bright eyes; and they smile at the river, 
and greet him, shaking their branches ; in the midst 
of Dnieper they dare not look; naught, save the 
sun and the blue sky, looks there, and seldom a 
bird flies to the centre of Dnieper. Superb ! there 
is no river like unto him on God’s earth. 

“Wonderful, too, is Dnieper on a warm summer 
night, when all things slumber,— both man and 
beast and bird,— and the great God alone sees earth 
and sky, and majestically shakes his vestments. 
From the vestments are scattered stars ; stars burn 
and shine over the whole world, and all at once are 
reflected in Dnieper. 

“ Dnieper holds them all in his dark bosom ; not 
one flies from him except to die out in the heavens 
above. The black forest, studded with sleeping 
ravens, and the rugged hills overhanging, attempt to 
hide him with their long shadows ; in vain ! there is 
nothing on earth that can hide Dnieper. 

“Blue, blue, on he smoothly flows in the midst 
of night, as in the midst of day, seen as far as the 
human eye can reach. Hugging nearer to the banks 
from the night cold, he looks like a stream of silver, 
flashing like a blade of Damascus steel ; and then 
the Iflue flood awakes. Wonderful again is Dnieper, 
and he has not his equal on God’s earth! When 
the dark blue clouds roll in mountains across the 
sky, the black forest shakes to the roots, the oaks 
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tremble, and the lightning, breaking through the 
clouds, lights up the whole world, — frightful then 
is Dnieper! Tlie watery billows rumble, striking 
on the hills, and with flash and groan fly liack, and 
weep, and melt away in the distance.” 

A writer, whose works have, I believe, not yet 
found a translator, is Korolenko, who is still a com- 
paratively young author. His Biberian tales are 
eliarming and original, and deserve much wider 
notice than they have hitherto attained. His style 
ivS simple and unafl'ected, and appropriate to the 
subjects he selects, whilst it is evident that he 
possesses great powers of observation, and an 
intimate knowledge of the people and scenes he 
descriljcs with such a graphic pen. 

()ne of the most extraordinary spectacles of 
modern times in a so-called civilised country is 
that presented by the censorship of the press in 
Russia. One can understand the diflicadties under 
which authors labour, when they write in constant 
fear of imprisonment or exile — the punishment some- 
times for a few unguarded words or sentences. No 
hook is permitted to appear until it has passed 
through the hands of, and been approved by, the 
censor; and many works emerge from his office in a 
sadly-mutilated condition. Newspapers that, in the 
opinion of the censor, have offended, receive a warn- 
ing for the first offence, are fined the second time, and 
finally may he entirely suppressed. Strict though it 
is now, however, this censorship is nothing to what 
it used to l)e forty years ago. Reforms were carried 
out during the reign of Alexander ii., but even yet 
many absurdities are perpetrated in the censor’s office. 
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Turgenev was on one occasion placed under 
arrest for a month, hy supreme order, and after- 
wards sent to the country and directed to remain 
there under police supervision. His crime was 
that he had applied the epithet great to the poet 
Poushkin. No wonder that this and other persecu- 
tions so embittered Turgenev against the Government 
that he was eventually forced to live in exile. 
Thirty years later his mortal remains were brought 
back to be buried with great pomp and ceremony 
in St. Petersburg, where, after being persecuted 
during his life, he was accorded the honour of a 
public funeral— -b?/ supreme orde')\ 

At the same time that Tui'genev was arrested, 
the editor of a Moscow newspaper was placed under 
police supervision for having issued his journal with 
a mourning border on the occasion of Gogol’s death. 
In 1846 the censorship became so strict that tile 
censor Uvaroff said to Prince Volkhonski that he 
wished Russian literature would cease to exist. 
Then at least there would be something definite, 
and, what was most important, he would be able to 
sleep in peace. 

However, the state of aft'airs that existed during 
the reign of the Emperor Nicholas in the first half 
of the present century has already improved, and it 
is to be hoped that some day a more enlightened 
Government will remove all obstacles from the path 
of progress, and allow science and enlightenment to 
advance the greatness of an already great nation. 
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KIJNI-NOVGOEOD AND THE VOLGA 

Travelling ill Eussia^ — Strategical Kaihvays™-Hotel.s-—Joui‘neylr> Kijni- 
Novgorod—Description of tlio Market— Tartars — Caucasian Wares 
—Eaissiaii !M"etliods of Dealing — The Town of Nijni-Novgorod-- 
Voyage on a El ver Steamer — ^Biirningof a Steamer— Sad Death of 
a Russian Ceneral —Tragedy and Comedy — Navigatlun on the 
Volga— Scenery — Tlie Djiguli Hills — Moonlight on tlu* Volga — 
A Solitary Waste— Kazan — Cliaracteristics of the Russian l’eo]>]e 
— Tai’tars of the Colden Horde— -Rafts— Saraara^-Bainl its on tlie 
Volga — Idle Alexandrovski Bridge — Steamer on the. Shoals — 
Saratolf -- - A Cloomy Hotel — Museum— Tzaritzin— St-eppes— A 
] low] lug Wnd(*rness — Astrakhan— fisheries— Fruit— iRicusts — 
Armenians and Persians— Breaking up of the Ice, on the \h>lga. 

Railway travelling in Russia is more eomfortaPlo 
tlian in England, altliougli the trains are slow, and 
stop frequently when there happen to be stations. 
At most stations there are refreshment - I’ooms, 
where the teivellers indulge in vodha and zahtishi — 
the former an excellent liqueur — the latter con- 
sisting of various snacks of fish, cheese, caviai'c, 
or other articles, according to taste. The railways 
are all built under Government supervision, and a 
glance at the map will show that military considera- 
tions have largely influenced their construction, and 
that the lines arc nearly all laid with a view to 
strategical requirements. I heal’d it stated that the 
railways near the western frontier are of a different 
gauge to the German lines, purposely so constructed 
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in order that trains from the latter country should 
not be able to run into Russia in case of war between 
the two Powers. But I was informed that the 
Russian rolling-stock was provided with a duplicate 
set of wheels fitted for running on German lines. 

Travelling, whether in winter or summer, is not 
very interesting, for the country is flat and of a 
monotonous character. From the windows of the 
train one sees a bare expanse of steppe, or stretches 
of cultivation alternated by forest and morass, and 
in winter all is covered with snow. It is better to 
travel as far as possible by steamer, for the accommo- 
dation on the river vessels is excellent, and interest- 
ing fellow-passengers will probably be met with, 
although the scenery generally does not ofier much 
attraction. 

The hotels are not usually replete with every 
comfort, the domestic and sanitary arrangements 
generally leaving much to be desired ; but, of course, 
in the great cities they are as good as in most 
Continental towns. It is in the provincial towns 
that they are most undesirable places of residence, 
where there seems to be always a paucity of soap 
and water, whilst a bath is an unheard-of luxury. 

In the month of August, after having remained 
many months in Moscow and its suburbs, I deter- 
mined to undertake a journey to Nijni-Novgorod, to 
see the great fair then in full progress. A twelve 
hours' journey from Moscow brings the traveller to 
Nijni-Novgorod, where the large and well-constructed 
railway-station forms a great contrast to the squalor 
and dirt of the part of the town where it is 
situated. 
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At first sight the place is uot at all inviting. 
The Russians are not noted for cleanliness, and, of 
all towns in Russia, Nijui-Novgorod during tlie fair 
is probably the worst in this respect. 1 arrived 
there in the middle of August, when tlie business of 
the fair was at its height, and made the mistake of 
staying at a hotel in the market, and consequently 
in the midst of the dirt and clamour, instead of in 
the town, which is comparatively clean. It is situ- 
ated on high ground overlooking the river and 
market, and appeared to me so pleasant in the upper 
part, where a fresh breeze blew across the heights, 
that I regretted being unable to make a longer 
stay there. 

The market is, of course, the first attraction to 
the traveller. Looking from my window in the 
upper storey of the hotel, I saw around me an 
expanse of dirty leaden roofs, and beyond and above 
a gloomy leaden sky. A strong wind was blowing 
and howling mournfully round the corners of the 
streets, which were deep in slush, for heavy rain had 
fallen all night. The prospect was not pleasing, and 
passing funeral processions added to the depressing 
character of the scene. Wretched vehicles, driven 
by the dirtiest imaginable drivers, splashed past in 
the mud. Groups of Tartars selling Astrakhan lamb- 
skins stood about in the street below, and buyers 
and sellers of many nations crowded in the narrow 
byways. 

Issuing forth from the hotel I made my way to 
the principal building of the market, where the 
sti’ains of a military band made things more lively. 
This building, a large red-brick pavilion, on the top 
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of whicli several flags were flying, was occupied by 
stops from Moscow and other large towns. Here 
there was little novel to be seen, the surroundings 
being much the same as in the covered arcades of 
Moscow. 

There were several Caucasian stalls, where silver- 
ware, daggers of curious workmanship, and other 
articles from the Caucasus, were offered for sale by 
the natives of that region, attired in the picturesque 
dress of their tribe. Besides this large pavilion there 
were two other smaller ones built of wood, ■whilst 
the remainder of the market consisted of wretched 
wooden shops and warehouses, where articles from 
all parts of the world were exposed for sale. A 
great business is done here in furs from Siberia, and 
I saw also some fine tiger and leopard skins from 
Bokhara and other parts of Central Asia. 

Of industries peculiar to the country there did 
not seem to be anything particularly attractive, if I 
except the Ijeautiful lacquer- work made in Moscow. 
This is very expensive, if one purchases the best 
quality, but a cheaper imitation can be obtained ah a 
reasonable price. In making purchases at the fair, 
or indeed anywhere in Russia, one must keep in 
view the prevailing custom of the country. The 
Russian is Asiatic in his method of dealing, for he 
asks three or four times its value for an article, and 
considers that all is fair in trade. Honesty in this 
respect is not a characteristic of the Russian nation. 
It is the same in all one’s dealings with the people. 
If you desire a room in the hotel, you must haggle 
for the price, for the landlord is sure to ask ten 
roubles where he will take three. If you engage a 
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droschliy ov ot\\Qv vehicle, you must begin by offer- 
ing the lowest possible fare of ten Icopeclis. 

Duplicity is a characteristic of the people indi- 
vidually in their private dealings, as it is that of the 
Government in their diplomatic undertakings. In all 
things their object is to attain their end, regardless 
of the means by which success is ensured. In this 
the Orientalism of the Slavonic race is manifested. 

Merchants come to Nijni-Novgorod from all parts 
of Russia to purchase their winter stock of furs ; 
but Nijni Fair is not now what it used to be. The 
railways, which have now reached nearly, every part 
of the country, facilitate transport and divert the 
trade from the rivers, so that the famous fair i.s no 
longer the necessity it was wdien tlie great waterways 
of tlie Volga and the Oka formed the principal linos 
of communication in Eastern Rus.sia, and attracted 
much of the trade of Central Asia. 

A great deal of tlie trade of Russia, and especially: 
the manufiicturing industry, is in German and otiier 
foreign hands ; and it is noticeable that most of the 
large shops in Moscow and St. Petersburg are not 
Russian, but English, French, or German. Perhaps 
this is partly aseribable to the fact that Russia has 
for generations been entirely dependent on imported 
goods for all luxuries, and is only now beginning to 
learn how to produce such manufactures on her own 
aeeount. 

The shops in the market of Nijni-Novgorod 
are used only during the great fair, for in the spring, 
when the ice on the Volga breaks up, tlie whole of 
this low-lying part of the town is inundated. On 
the whole the market is eertainly disappointing, 
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and I found the town much pleasanter, and almost 
as interesting. The town also offers material advan- 
tages over the market. In a hotel in the latter 
part I paid a large price for a bad dinner, whilst I 
obtained a much better one in the town at half the 
cost. There is an excellent custom in these hotels 
of having a tank in the dining-room, in which the 
guest can choose his own fish, and see it caught and 
carried off to the kitchen. Having seen enough of 
the fair, I hired a vehicle and drove over thfe wooden 
bridge that crosses an arm of the river. On the 
other side we passed through the town and ascended 
by a zig-zag road to the summit of the hill, which 
presented a pleasant contrast to the fair by reason 
of its cleanliness and quiet. Most of the shops were 
closed, the owners having removed their stock and 
set up business in the market. The highest portion 
is occupied by a large hremlin, whose turreted walls 
contain barracks, a cadet college, and other build- 
ings. On the edge of the hill are some pleasant 
gardens and avenues of trees, whence a fine view 
can be obtained over the river with its shipping, 
the market beyond, and, farther yet, the forests and 
fields stretching away into the distance as far as the 
eye can reach. 

On the third day of my stay I took passage 
for Astrakhan, and embarked on one of the steamers 
of the Caucasus and Mercury Company. There 
are many steamship companies possessing large and 
commodious vessels, built after the fashion of the 
American river steamers, with excellent cabins and 
cuisine, the fresh caviare and fish from which are 
something to be remembered. One company was 
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very unfortunate in 1893, a number of lives having 
been lost in the burning of one of its best steamers. 
Some cotton forming the cargo of the ship, and care- 
lessly loaded, caught fire, and the captain steered his 
vessel for a sandbank, and ran aground; but many 
persons, losing their presence of mind, jumped over- 
board, and were drowned or killed by the paddle- 
wheels, whilst others perished in the dames, A few 
who waited until the ship struck were saved. Among 
the victims was a well-known Russian general, a hero 
of the Russo-Turkish War, whose death was very sad. 
He sprang overboard and swam safely to shore, only 
to drop dead on reaching dry land, for the excite- 
ment was too much for him, and caused the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the heart. 

The tragedy was not unmixed with comedy. A 
few days after the burning of the steamer, a friend 
of mine met a merchant wandering disconsolately on 
the bank near the scene of the catastrophe. He was 
searching for his wife’s body, but not for the sake 
of finding the beloved remains ; she had left him 
and had gone off with another man by tliis steamer, 
the worst of it being, said the merchant, that she 
had taken the keys and two thousand roubles, which 
he now had some hope of recovering. 

Such or lesser catastrophes of a similar kind are 
not uncommon on the Volga, partly owing to care- 
lessness in loading, and partly to the inflammable 
nature of the cargo— -generally cotton or naphtha. 
My ship, Tzarmich AWcoftw, steamed off from 
the quay at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
We obtained a splendid view of the picturesque 
market town as we went down the river. At this 
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time of tKe year the navigation of the Volga is 
very difficult owing to the paucity of water, and 
consequent frequent shoals and sandbanks, which 
oblige the steamer to take a very zig-zag course. 
Posts to indicate the course are placed at intervals 
along the banks, and at night the track is marked 
by buoys with different-coloured lanterns. During 
the greater part of the voyage a man stands in the 
fore-part of the vessel with a long pole, with which 
he takes frequent soundings. 

The scenery of the Volga, although picturesque, 
is exceedingly monotonous. ’ The right bank is gener- 
ally high, hilly, and well- wooded, and to the left is 
a flat plain, sometimes covered with forest. As far 
as Kazan the stream flows in an easterly direction, 
and many villages are passed, one of which, Eabbtka, 
is well known for supplying nearly all the sailors and 
pilots on the Volga. Part of the river is very beauti- 
ful, where the Djiguli hills rise like an ancient grey 
wall from the bed of the stream. Their heights 
frown down on the flood below, looking in the bright 
moonlight like old castles with grey, ruined battle- 
ments. It is pleasant on a moonlight night to 
stand on deck when the steamer is gliding rapidly 
through the silent waters, faintly rippled by a gentle 
breeze, and glittering in the moonbeams. There is 
tlien something awful in the vast and mysterious 
silence, in the gloom of the great forests, and the 
shadows of the overhanging cliffs. 

Sometimes the scene, even by day, is one of im- 
pressive solitude, when the whole country on either 
side is covered with - dark ' forests stretching to the 
far horizon. At times no living thing appears in 
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the waste, not a bird, not even a solitary sea-gull, 
although numbers were folloAving in the wake of 
the steamer when we left Nijni-Novgorod. On the 
second day of our voyage a very strong wind blew, 
and the water was quite rough. Dark, heavy rain- 
clouds hung over the river, and swept along the 
tops of the gloomy forests. The weather cleared 
about mid-day when we approached Kazan, after 
passing a range of bare hills on the right bank, 
and saw the shining domes and white houses in 
the distance. 

The town, being situated at a distance of seven 
versts {four miles) from the river, is not visible from 
the harbour. Kazan is a town of Tartars, and many 
of these were awaiting the arrival of our steamer, 
with shoes, soap, and other articles for sale. Soap 
is the principal product of the place, which supplies 
the whole country with that commodity, although it 
is an article not much used in Russia. The Tartar 
inhabitants of Kazan, I am told, are far superior 
to the Russians, being sober, and honest in their 
dealings. 

There still remain considerable colonies of Tartars 
all over Russia, remnants of the nomadic hordes that 
dominated the country for more than two centuries. 
In turning over the page of history, one cannot but 
be struck by the wonderful faculty of the Russians 
for enduring the heaA^y hand of despotism and oppres- 
sion. From the alien rule of the Tartars, after their 
development had been arrested for centuries, the 
Russian people emerged, where perhaps less gifted 
nations would have sunk for ever into obscurity or 
ceased to exist. 
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In spite of the scarcely less oppressive govern- 
ment of their own rulers they have grown and 
flourished, and established their empire as the 
second among the kingdoms of the earth. Their 
progress is doubtless due to their extraordinary 
faculty of being able to endure all things without 
murmur, and to a certain Oriental fatalism inherent 
in the Eussian character. For the Eussians can 
scarcely be described as an energetic or enterpris- 
ing people, although they are able to plod stubbornly 
on towards the goal they have in view. 

Kazan is a town of some historic interest, having 
been the principal city of the Tartars of the Golden 
Horde until it was taken by Tzar Ivan the Terrible, 
in the sixteenth century, after a bloody siege. It 
contains some Mahomedan mosques and some good 
buildings, including an ancient monastery and a 
kremlin with a tower, but it is not much more 
interesting than other Eussian provincial towns, 
which are dull to a degree. From Kazan the river 
turns due south, and the country at first appears 
less wild : extensive tracts of cultivation are met 
with, and forests are scarcer. On the voyage we 
passed many large rafts made of trunks of trees, 
on which were built neat little wooden houses ; 
some of these rafts are towed by steamers, and 
some appear merely to float down stream with the 
current. Our next stopping-place was Samara, a 
large town, picturesquely situated on the left bank 
of the river. Here I hired a vehicle and drove 
round the town, which possesses, among other 
buildings, a fine church, from the top of which a 
good view of the surrounding country can be 
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obtained. Samara is dreadfully dusty. A strong 
north wind frequently prevails tliei’e, and, as the 
town is bleak and bare, and exposed to the northern 
blast, it must be a very uncomfortable place of 
residence. 

It was in former times the scene of sonte terrible 
events, as were most of the towns on the Volga. In 
1617 it was taken by the bandit Razin, who drowned 
all the principal gentlemen and officials in the river. 
The larger town of Saratoff suffered the same fate. 

Below this place the river near Seizran is spanned 
l)y the great Alexandrovski Bridge, which was built 
in 1880. This immense iron structure stands on 
twelve stone columns ; on the right bank it rests 
upon a rock, and on the left upon a buttress. In 
point of size the bridge is the seventh largest in 
the world. It was constructed at a cost of seven 
million roubles. A strong head-wind was blowing 
when we steamed away from Bamara, after a stop- 
page there of four hours. Some little way lower 
down the river we passed a steamer stuck on the 
shoals. She signalled to us for assistance, but, 
owing to the shallowness of the water, we were 
unable to approach near enough to render any 
help. 

Before reaching Saratoff the character of the 
country changes, vegetation becoming sparser, whilst 
the left bank is one vast steppe. We arrived at 
Saratoff at about ten o’clock in the morning on 
the fourth day after leaving Nijni-Novgorod. The 
town is situated at the end of an arm of the river, 
and lies in a hollow and on the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills. It is a large town, and has increased 
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in importance since the railway was extended to it, 
but only a small part is well-built and prosperous- 
looking, the remainder being a collection of more 
or less squalid habitations. In the middle of the 
town is a fine square with the theatre and museum, 
and close by is a large market-place, something like 
the bazaar of an Eastern town, where large quanti- 
ties of fruit and fish are exposed for sale. There 
is also a very pleasant boulevard, where people walk 
in the evening, apparently a much more respectable 
resort than the boulevards of Moscow. 

Being favourably impressed by Saratoff, I resolved 
to stay there a couple of days, in order to become 
acquainted with a typical Eussian provincial town ; 
so took up my quarters in the most centrar position 
that could be found. In the evening I dined at one 
of the hotels, a veritable dead-house, which is worth 
describing, as it is a type of many hotels in Eussian 
provincial towns. You enter a dimly-lighted hall, 
scantily furnished with chairs and tables. The 
waiters flit from room to room, having no occupa- 
tion, for no guests come here. No one visits this 
house of the dead, for such it seems to be. At the 
door stands the melancholy landlord, sadly looking 
down the street for the guests who never come. 
The walls are mildewed ; the dust lies thick upon 
the floor- and the cruets are rickety. All is un- 
speakably sad. The waiters look gloomy and half- 
starved. But why are there so many waiters ? Two 
fling open wide the folding doors, one takes your 
hat and stick, another your overcoat, yet another 
shows you your chair, whilst number six brings the 
menu. All speak in half-whispers ; all move care- 
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fully and silently, as though fearing to disturb the 
dust on the floor. Even the very thin grey cat 
appears to smile mournfully as it rubs itself against 
your chair, and ravenously devours the proffered 
bread. Tliis ,sa«hiess infects the visitor; and you 
seem to throw off a burden on leaving the gloomy 
building, and once more emerging into the fresh air. 
All hotels, however, are not like this ; and next 
evening I dined at a comparatively prosperous and 
lively one. 

There is in Saratoff a museum of which the 
inhal)itants are very proud, but on entering it I was 
much disajrpointed, seeing that its principal contents 
consisted of a wretched collection of pictures and 
sketches, portraits of nobodies, and bad landscapes. 
Tliere were some interesting relies of Turgenev, 
including several of his manuscripts, and sonre 
portraits and easts of his head and hand. There 
was also a number of Chinese and Japanese 
curiosities ; old Russian pottery, coins, books, stones, 
and crystals from Siberia aird the Urals; models of 
steamers, including one of the Imperial yachts, a 
man of stra w in armour, and sundry rags and rubbish. 
The solitary suit of armour was chiefly noticeable 
from the fact that the man of straw who occupied 
it had on an old pair of kid gloves, which looked 
rather incongruous. 

Formerly the province of Saratoff was considered 
the most distant and isolated of Russia, but it is 
now opened up by the development of the Volga 
trade and by railways. From Saratoff downwards 
the river ])ecomes more monotonous and uninterest- 
ing than ever. Rocky hills alternating with bai’c 
12 
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steppes are tlie principal characteristics of the banks, 
and Tzaritzin is the only place of interest until we 
come to Astrakhan. The town of Tzaritzin stands 
on the high bank of the Volga, and is cut in two by 
a deep ravine containing the River Tzaritza, named, 
so tradition says, after the wife of a Tartar khan. 
The town carries on a considerable trade in grain, 
flax, and iron, and all the business of the place is 
concentrated at the harbour below. The neighbour- 
hood of the town is a sandy steppe, as indeed is all 
the country along the Volga from here to Astrakhan. 
In l/"72 Peter the Great visited this place and 
inspected the fortress, when he presented the town 
with his cap and stick, which are preserved in the 
town-hall to this day. 

From Tzaritzin to Astrakhan is a bare monoton- 
ous steppe, where the eye in vain seeks relief. These 
are the celebrated salt steppes, which have served as 
a broad way for invasion to several wild tribes, who 
destroyed whole populations. It is all a howling 
wilderness, a flat desert, appearing as if it could 
support no living creature. The wretched Kalmuk 
huts and ghostly trees do not enliven the mournful 
scene, and there are dark, fearful patches to be seen, 
quagmires where whole flocks and herds may sink 
and be lost for ever. 

After such scenery it is pleasant indeed to sight 
the town of Astrakhan, situated on the left bank of 
the Volga, eighty versts from the place where the 
river falls into the Caspian Sea. The inhabitants of 
this town are principally occupied on the fisheries of 
the Volga. The place is celebrated for furs, melons, 
and grapes. It owes the foundation of its fame to 
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Peter the Great, wlio inaugurated the port in 
person in 1772. It is hot and unhealthy in summer, 
and not too clean. In fact, in this respect and by 
reason of its varied population, it is quite an 
Asiatic town. In tiie spring all is green and fresh, 
l)ut the summer sun, bringing with it immense 
bigh ts of hxiusts, soons turns the surrounding steppe 
into an arid waste. 

The population consists of a collection of many 
Eastern nations. Armenians appear to predominate, 
and most of the trade is in their hands. The 
Persians, distinguishable by their high caps and 
Eastern costumes, have their own mosque. 

The breaking up of the ice on the mighty Volga 
presents, I am told, a wonderful sight. The signs of 
it, appearing with the spring thaws, quickly develop 
thoms(;lves. The snow near the banks melts, leav- 
ing blue spaces on the ice, especially where the river 
bows through meadowland ; the water bows on to 
the surface; lines and streaks, with here and there 
deep fissures, appear in the ice. In places, especially 
over the shallows, the ice rises in hillocks, and at 
last a characteristic crash warns the Volgar, as the 
dweller on the river is called, that the catastrophe is 
near, and that Mother Volga soon be free. 
There are few, even among the Volgars, bold enough 
to venture across the ice at this time, and the long, 
seemingly endless, river is quite deserted, but stilt 
motionless. Then the warm spring mists, the rays 
of the Marcli sun, and the rain do their work. First, 
tlie ice near the banks moves with a crashing noise, 
and is heaped up into icebergs, moving slowly, and 
stopping on the sandy capes and shallows ; at last 
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the ice in the centre starts and presses down stream, 
forcing out that near the hanks and throwing it far 
inland. The whole river is now a mass of broken 
ice, moving slowly with the current. It presents a 
scene of wrack and ruin ; barques, wooaen buildings, 
and fallen trees are mingled iu the glacial^ chaos. 
Dull crashes are heard in the far distance. ^ Colossal 
icebergs are borne along with the swiftness of 
steamers, and the liberated waters roll in turbid 
waves, washing the banks and carrying away trees in 
the current. Much of the wreck is cast ashore, and 

the rest finds its way to the Caspian Sea. 


CHAPTER XI 

SUPERSTITION AND CIVILISATION IN RUSSIA 

Superstition aniong the Peasants — Bacon on Superstition — The Ilieriaii 
Madonna — The Ilussiau Clergy — Popular Runiours — Strange 
Stories— A Wicked Witcli — Story of the Three Chanticleers — 
Tlie Russian Peasant — Drunkenness — Strange Marriage Custom 
— Want of Energy among the Russians— Siberia — Sakhalin — 
1 lorroi’s of the Penal Settlement — Barliaroiis Act of Superstitious 
Peasantry— Cholera Riots at Saratoff — Corrupt Administration — 
Stoppage of the Tzar’s Train — Fear of Officials. 

A FOREIGNER who resides for any time in Russia 
cannot lielp being struck by the backward state of 
civilisation among the lower classes, and the gross 
superstitions entertained by them. 

The government of Russia is characterised not 
only by political oppression but by religious intoler- 
ance, all outside the orthodox Greek Church being 
apparently regarded as beyond the pale of ordinary 
humanity. Such a state of affairs would jirobably 
not be tolerated by a less docile or lethargic race. 
It is not surprising, having regard to the factors 
that combine to arrest the progress of tire nation^ — - 
the form of government in Russia, the past history 
of the country, and the unlimited influence of a 
superstitious religion in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous clei'gy— that enlightenment, in the narrowest 
sense of the term, does not exist in many parts of 

the great empire ; nor is it to be wondered at that 
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in some remote regions the people are but little 
removed from barbarism. It is strange, however, 
to find such ignorance and superstition in the centre 
of European Eussia, not far from Moscow; but the 
superstition of the Eussian peasant is almost in- 
credible, as may be seen from some popular rumours 
that are in circulation amongst the peasantry, and 
from some stories which are rife in the land. 

Let us see what that wise man, Francis of Veru- 
1am, says of superstition: “ The causes of superstition 
are: pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies, excess 
of outward and pharisaical holiness, over-great rever- 
ence of traditions which cannot but load the Church, 
the stratagems of prelates for their own ambition 
and lucre. ...” 

Such, in fact, are among the causes of super- 
stition in Eussia. Nowhere are sensual rites and 
ceremonies more prevalent, or outward and phari- 
saical holiness carried to such a degree as in that 
country, where graven images are worshipped in the 
streets. Qne of the most extraordinary customs in 
the Eussian Church is that of sending the icon, or 
image of the Iberian Madonna, in a carriage and four 
to the houses of sick and dying persons. This icon 
is kept in a small chapel at one of the gates of the 
Kremlin of Moscow. As the carriage containing it, 
drawn by four horses, passes through the streets, 
the people cross themselves, and many prostrate 
themselves bareheaded on the pavement. 

When in the Kremlin one day I witnessed a 
procession of priests carrying icons and banners; 
they marched all round the place, accompanied by 
a concourse of people, whilst the bells clanged in 
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the belfry, where I stood. The entertainment was 
certainly impressive, though somewhat barbaric. 

The Russian lower classes are in reality almost 
idolaters. They know little, if anything, of their 
religion Ijeyond its outward forms, regarding it, not 
from a spiritual point of view, but as an outward 
ceremony of mysterious import, wdiilst they have a 
childish faith in the efficacy of their images to per- 
form miracles on their behalf. This faith is fostered 
by the clergy, more especially by the monks, and 
clergy of high order, and by the Holy Synod, who 
manufacture miracles for convenience and profit, 
for their own ambition and lucre. Such miracles, 
performed by wonder-working icons, are implicitly 
believed in by the lower orders. 

The village clergy are, as a rule, simple fellows — 
in many cases knowing but little more than tlie 
peasants themselves, living their quiet lives among 
the peo|)le, to whom they devote themselves in sick- 
ness and in sorrow. 

The upper classes hold the orthodox religion in 
respect, and keep its outward forms, but regard it 
much as thinking people regard religion in other 
countries ; the fact being, that whilst the lower 
classes have remained stationary for centuries in 
their primitive condition of ignorance and super- 
stition, the higher orders have advanced with the 
times, and have become imbued with AVestern Euro- 
pa-an culture and modes of thought. 

Wlulst in search of some information regarding 
Russian folk-lore in 1893, I chanced on manyjiojju- 
lar rumours that were rife in the country in that 
year, all implieitly believed in by the peasantry. 
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Why was there a famine in Eussia in 1-891-92? 

How are we to explain the appearance of cholera , 

in the summer of 1893, and what measures are 1 

useful to exclude such an unwelcome and uninvited 
guest? How are we in future to secure ourselves 
against cholera and famine? What of rumours of 
war ? 

These and other questions, interesting to Russian 
educated society, are not unknown to the common 
people, who sometimes decide them in a very origi- 
nal manner. In different parts of Russia different i 

stories circulate among the people, offering solu- i 

tions to the foregoing questions. In these stories i 

the naively mysterious and miraculous elements j 

predominate. In them are sometimes related the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of inhabitants of 
the heavenly regions; sometimes the apparition of j 

various coloured chanticleers ; the transformation 
of a new- born child into a speaking firebrand ; 
or the cunning wiles of some witch or wicked 
person. 

Notwithstanding all the absurdity of such tales, 
the people implicitly believe in them, and repeat 
them as real facts, giving the minutest details, and 
even naming the localities where they took place. 

Such stories are not new to the masses. They 
generally circulate in time of trou])le, and bring the 
people into such a condition that they are ready 
to believe almost anything. Some such tales were 
prevalent in 1892, and the events narrated in them 
were said to have taken place in the Chern district 
of the Tula; government. The tales, it is true, - 

are entirely contradictory. Sometimes they aver j 
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one thing, and sometimes aiiother, with reference to 
the same subject, especially as regards the dark 
region of futurity. Not in vain saith the proverb : 
“ Popular rumour is as the waves of the sea.” If 
the wind blows one way, the waves roll with it ; if 
the wind changes its direction, so also do the waves 
upon the deep ; from its very nature there is no 
stability in the ocean swell. So also there is no con- 
sistency in popular rumours. Under the influence 
of numerous, various, and sometimes quite insignifi- 
cant causes, the popular frame of mind changes, and 
with it also the popular rumours. It may happen 
that an evidently false report— started, God only 
knows, l)y whom and why — calls forth alarming fears 
or joyous anticipations, and gives rise to correspond- 
ing rumours and stories. 

Why in 1891-92 was there a great drought, 
causing the loss of l)oth the summer and winter 
crops'? The culprit, said the people, \vas a witch. 
She rode at night on a broom over the villages, and 
plucked feathers from the tails and wings of the 
cocks — five feathers from each bird. This is the 
reason why, in the summer of those two years, 
the cries of the frightened birds in the yards were 
frequently heard. Only the cocks roosting on the 
harrow' escaped the witch, because the harrow is 
made in the form of a cross, and evil spirits cannot 
approach it. The witch tied the plucked-out feathers 
into bundles, and, flying on her broom over Mother 
Russia, swept away the rain-clouds, and so prevented 
the necessary rain from falling on the parched sur- 
face of the earth. 

Feeling the approach of death, she at length 
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tliouglit to repent lier sins. She repaired to a priest 
at the confessional ; but when she repeated her great 
and deadly sins the church shook, and the priest 
said he was unable to absolve her, as she was not 
worthy of the Holy Sacrament. So the witch died, 
and the peasants dragged her body with iron hooks 
into a grave, burying it without prayers. Then rain 
fell, but it came too late. Now there was no reason 
to fear famine, said the peasants, for the witch was 
dead. 

The following reported occurrence led the people 
to expect an exceedingly bloody war and an unusu- 
ally abundant harvest. In another district of the 
Tula government, in one of the villages, the church- 
warden noticed one night, that when the cocks crew 
in the village the first time, a cock could also be 
heard crowing in the church. The occurrence was 
repeated three times during the night. The watch- 
man wondei'ed what cock could have got into the 
church, and his astonishment increased when the 
same thing happened again next night. On this 
occasion he went and awoke the priest after the 
cock in the church crew the first time, and the two 
together listened to the cocks crowing at the same 
time as the village chanticleers. Next morning the 
priest assembled all the wardens, and, having in- 
formed them of the mysterious occurrence, asked 
if anyone was willing to pass a night in the 
church. 

A. young peasant who volunteered was shut up 
in the church at nightfall. 

At midnight the village cocks crew; the peasant 
looked fearfully around ; the doors opened spontan- 
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eously ; a white cock came in, flapped his wings, 
crew and disappeared. The cocks in the village 
crew, a second time, and a red cock appeared and 
went through the same performance ; whilst on the 
tliird occasion a black cock came in. 

Then a monk in black vcstinents came from the 
altar and addressed the peasant. “Do yon under- 
stand what these cocks foretell ? ” On his replying 
in the negative, the monk said, “The white cock 
signifies that there will l»e an unusually abundant 
harvest ; the red cock denotes dreadful bloodshed ; 
and the black one — death, so that there will be no 
one to consume the corn.” 

The ignorance of the peasants in some parts of 
the country is astounding. They do not even know 
the name of the reigning Tzar; they abjectly fear 
all the local authorities — perhaps not without reason. 
They frequently live in a state of the most dreadful 
poverty and want ; drink all they earn ; and will 
sometimes, during the harvest season, work all day 
for a glass of vodka and a few kopecks. 

Their condition is probably, in the majority of 
cases, more miserable than in the days of serfdom. 
One writer, in referring to the way in which their 
children are brought up, says, “ Like Abraham, the 
peasant ofters up his children daily as a sacrifice, 
but no angel comes down from heaven to stay his 
hand.” Is it a wonder that he seeks refuge in 
drink? That is his only consolation, his one 
enjoyment in life. He groans under the very 
burden of life, and it is a wonder that he consents 
to live. 

A strange custom is observed in the Yaroslav 
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government with regard to the wedding ceremony. 
On the day appointed for the wedding, the bride- 
groom, with the full knowledge of everyone, steals 
the bride from her parents’ house, and next day the 
wedded pair return to ask for forgiveness. 

There is perhaps nothing more remarkable in 
history than the rapid rise and progress of the 
Russian Empire in modern times. A thousand years 
ago the country seems to have been in much the 
same state of civilisation as other countries of 
Europe — France, Germany, and England. Then 
came the invasion of the Central Asian hordes, and 
civilisation was at a standstill under the Tartar 
yoke. During this period other countries had been 
advancing ; Germany had reached an enlightened 
stage, but Russia was still surrounded by hostile 
nations — ^by Poland and Sweden and Turkey on the 
Eurojpean side, whilst, of course, from the eastern 
boundary nothing could be expected. For these 
reasons, and the difficulty of access to it, the country 
had little or no communication with civilised 
nations until Peter the Great broke the power of 
the Swedes, overthrew Poland, and pushed his 
empire to the shores of the Baltic Sea. By the 
introduction of foreigners into the country, and by 
the establishment of universities, Peter began the 
work of eulightenmeiit, wdiich was continued by 
Catherine, who made another window to the west 
by extending her empire to the shores of the 
Euxine. 

From that time the country developed rapidly ; 
but this rapid development, except from its terri- 
torial aspect, is less remarkable when we consider 
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tlie higli state of civilisation which had at that 
time been attained by other nations with which 
Eussia had communication. For Russia thus found 
a ready-made civilisation, an advanced science, a 
literature and social culture ; atid these she adopted 
in their entirety, and did not have to develop from 
nothing. 

The territorial expansion of the empire is due, 
apparently, more to the force of circumstances than 
to any characteristics of energy or enterprise in the 
Russian people ; for they seem to be greatly wanting 
in both these qualities. Their want of energy and 
enterprise, not only individually, but as a nation, 
is exemplified by the fact that in the northern 
regions of the empire there exist whole tracts and 
populations almost entirely unknown, to which the 
Government directs no attention whatever, and 
which are not only not advancing on the road to 
civilisation, but are sinking deeper and deeper into 
the gloom of barbarism and idolatry. So far back 
as two hundred years ago these regions were better 
known than they are now. Some Russians in search 
of ivory and furs, before the time of Behring, 
established themselves on the shores of the Hunter’s 
Sea. The descendants of these Russians have 
become (or, shall we say, remain?) savages, have 
degenerated both physically and morally, and are 
dying out under the ravages of disease. 

On the Chukotski peninsula is a large population 
of 150,000 souls. These people know, perhaps 
happily for themselves, neither Russian nor any 
other power, but live in freedom by means of 
fishing, and keep up communication only with 
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American whalers, with whom they trade, receiving 
arms, poAvder, and other manufactured articles in 
return for furs and oil. Russian influence has not 
{or had not, five years ago) reached this distant 
region; Russian enterprise has overlooked it. Com- 
munication with the peninsula by sea would seem 
to present no insuperable difficulties to people of 
energy and enterprise. The English and the Swedes 
have dealings with some of these northern tracts ; 
whereas the Russians have none whatever, and 
only know of the existence of this part of their 
empire through information obtained from foreign 
sources. 

For the foregoing notes regarding the Chukotski 
peninsula I am indebted to a Russian newspaper. 
From a Russian magazine entitled Russian Wealth 
I obtained some particulars regarding the penal 
settlement of Sakhalin, which may be found 
interesting. The only thing surprising about this 
article is that the press censor permitted its publi- 
cation. 

The settlers, apparently, willingly leave Sakhalin, 
and, if the authorities allowed it, that island would 
soon be depopulated. So, at least, say the settlers 
themselves. Certainly, the recollection of what they 
have undergone there in penal servitude is not likely 
to inspire them with any great affection for their 
cold and foggy land. In Vladivostok various stories 
of what goes on in the island are current. One 
woman “ settler,” as those are termed who have 
completed their period of penal servitude, described 
the customary mode of reception in the colony of 
Sakhalin. On the arrival in the island of a party 
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of female convicts, they are given over as house- 
keepers to male settlers, and, if any of the new 
arrivals object to this, they are forced into com- 
pliance by corporal punishment. 

This change from obligatory work to oldigatory 
concubinage was the frequent cause of flight, 
violence, and bloody crime. This story was con- 
firmed by an inhabitant of Vladivostok, who added 
that, although this distribution of women at the will 
of the gaolers was at first practised, still there was 
hard labour for females, and some of them saved 
themselves by undergoing it. Afterwards, however, 
this distribution to the settlers, in place of work, 
became a regular custom, and only those escaped 
who became servants. 

From this forcible concubinage with, fre(|uently, 
people for whom they have an antipathy, not only 
women, l)ut men, attempt to escape. Why the 
same object could not be obtained by voluntary 
marriages, it is impossible to divine; for surely by 
such a system nearly all the women would be 
married within a short time of their arrival, and the 
new-comers would establish legitimate families. 
Every measure to facilitate marriage with the 
Japanese and aboriginal women would also lead in 
the same direction. There would also arise a 
necessity for facilitating divorce from husbands oi- 
wives remaining in Russia, so that the contracting 
parties may recognise their union as a lawful 
marriage. Every encouragement should be given 
to the establishment of family-life among tlio 
settlers of Sakhalin, but, of course, force produces 
entirely opposite results. An engagement as servant 
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in the settlement serves as a form, but the lash 
forms the principal argument of love. 

Whilst in Moscow I read in a private letter 
from a lady living at the place, details of an affair 
that occurred near Kharkoif, illustrating the state 
of superstition and barbarism prevailing among the 
peasantry in Southern Russia. A well-educated 
young girl from one of the large towns went to a 
family in this place as governess. Here another 
woman, who had some influence among the common 
people, took a dislike to her, denounced her as a 
witch, and ascribed to her influence any misfor- 
tunes that occurred in the district. One night, 
when the poor girl was on her way home, a 
number of peasants set upon her, knocked her 
down, beat her almost to death, and finally cut 
out her tongue. And this occurred in a so-called 
civilised country, and not even in a very remote 
part of it. 

Such events are probably of by no means un- 
common occurrence, especially in outlying districts, 
far from the large towns, where the light of civilisa- 
tion has not yet penetrated the obscure understand- 
ings of the people. The riots which took place at 
Saratoff in the year 1892 during the cholera 
epidemic bear evidence as to the degree of civilisa- 
tion attained by the Russian peasantry. When at 
Saratoif I heard some details of these riots. The 
ignorant peasants, having got it into their heads 
that those who succumbed to the disease had been 
poisoned by the doctors, attacked and burnt the 
hospital buildings, destroyed the surgeons’ instru- 
ments, and wrecked the police-station. Two men 
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were killed during this riot. A hundred and fifty 
of the rioters were sent to Siberia for various teriiis, 
and the ringleader was sentenced to death, but this 
,s(!iiten(ie was .subsequently commuted to life-bani.sh- 
ment to tSiberia. Similar di.sturbance.s occurred in 
many (^tlnu- towns. It will be observed that riots of 
the .same kind have taken place among the ignorant 
natives of India, under similar circumstances. During 
the prevalence of cholera epidemics the peasants in 
some parts of Ilus.sia organi.se processions to exor- 
cise the cholera fiend, much after the fashion 
of the natives of India, who in like circumstances 
march round the bazaars, accompanied by a noise 
of tom- torn, and drum, to drive away the demon of 
disease. 

Idle Go\’'ernment officials and corrupt administra- 
tion of the country are mainly responsible for the 
condition of the peasantry, which luis become worse 
instead of improving after the abolition of serfdom. 
An instance of the corruption of the administration, 
exposed in 1893, wa.s common talk in Moscow at the 
time, although nothing about it was allowed to 
appear in the newspapers. I heard the following 
story from various .sources, and do not doubt that it 
is mainly true. The train conveying the Tzar from 
the south to Moscow in that year was passing 
through one of the famine-stricken districts, when it 
unexpectedly came to a standstill. It appeared 
that alxHit three thousand peasants had assembled, 
tlu'own them, selves on the line, and refused to move 
until they had seen the Emperor, to whom tliey 
wished to present a petition. 

One account of the incident was to the effect 
=^3 
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that a detachment of soldiers under command of an 
officer had arrived on the scene, and that the 
peasants had been fired upon, and some of them 
killed. Thereupon the latter slew the officer, saying . 
to the soldiers, “ Now you cannot shoot us, as you 
have no one to give the command.” This part 
of the story, however, requires corroboration, and I 
cannot vouch for the truth of it. 

The peasants refused to comply with all entreaties 
to clear the line, declaring that they would rather 
be killed by the train. The Emperor then alighted 
and received their petition, which stated that two 
years before, when there was cattle disease in the 
district, many of their cattle had been killed by 
order of the Government. For this they were to 
receive compensation, but they had waited for it 
in vain. 

The Tzar asked why they had not sent in a 
petition to him ; the reply was that they had sent 
two, but received no answer. Thereupon, it is said, 
the Tzar distributed a large sum of money, promising 
redress, and gave orders that compensation should 
be sent without delay to those people who had 
suffered loss. It was subsequently discovered that 
the money for compensation had been sent in due 
course; but, as is frequently the case, it had stuck 
to the hands of the officials through whom it was to 
be paid. 

Such is Russian administration. No doubt a 
similar state of affairs prevails all over the country; 
and the corruption of the administration, the 
difficulty of obtaining redress, and the fear in which 
the peasants hold anyone who has official status. 
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prevent the establishment of a better order of 
things. 

There must surely be a limit to the patience 
even of the long-.sulfering Russian peasant, and it is 
pi'obaldc that a day will come when he will under- 
stand something more than “ God and the police- 
man,” and strike for freedom. 
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Origin of tlie Cossacks— 1812— Degeneration and Dragooning— Char- 
acteristics of the Cossacks — Insx^ection by Tzar Nicholas— Russian 
Press and the Cossacks— Method of raising a Regiment— The 
Hetman Denisoff — Organisation, Equipment, and Training — 
Cossack Boyhood— The Cossack Lava — The Action at 

Corelichy— The Golden Epoch of Cossack History— Frays and 
Forays — Cossacks in Fiction— Action with the Tartars in 1774 
—Crossing Rivers— Attack on a Polish Position— The Zaua in 
action against the Turks— Operations against the French. 

Whilst in Moscow I saw a regiment of Cossacks 
marcli through the town. They did not look very 
smart, and appeared to be badly equipped and 
mounted ; but their small horses are said to be 
excellent animals, with remarkable staying-power. 
The Cossacks have always been, from their origin, 
military communities, first established between the 
Muscovite Tzars on the one band, and the Tartar 
khans and Polish kings on the other, but at times 
hostile to Eussia also. They were established on the 
borders, their principal territories lying on the rivers 
Don and Dnieper. 

During my stay in Russia I made some study of 
the Cossacks from a military point of view, both 
from personal observation, and by a perusal of such 
matter on the subject as is to be found in the mili- 
tary magazines and papers. And I think that some 
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information regarding these famous partisans and 
their tactics in war may be interesting to military 
readers. 

The traveller in Russia who possesses an inquir- 
ing mind will doubtless hear much of the degenera- 
tion of the Cossacks, should he seek for inforiuatioii 
among those who are acquainted with the subject. 
Indeed the Russians make no secret of the fact, 1)ut 
aver with truth that the Cossacks are not what they 
were a hundred years ago, or at the commencement 
of the present century, when all Europe rang wit! 1 
their fame after the great part they played during 
the retreat of the Grand Army in 1812. The causes 
of this degeneration, which is perhaps only temporaiy 
and remediable, are not far to seek. Races of w'ar- 
like people, all the world over, who have enjoyed a 
long period of peace and have turned their swords 
into ploughshares, must lose some portion of that 
military instinct which formerly w'as a part of then- 
nature. So with the Cossacks. 

Inured to war in days gone by, for ever contend- 
ing with the hordes of the Tartar khans, sometimes 
defending their hearths and homes against their 
Eastern foes, at other times carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, continually engaged in frays, forays, 
and raids, they became so far a warlike race that so 
much of their lives as was not passed in actual 
campaigns was spent in military exercises. They 
lived to fight. From the Central Asian hordes they 
learnt those tactics which were subsequently em- 
ployed wdth such eflbet in harassing an army com- 
posed of the fiower of European chivalry, led by the 
greatest soldier the w’oild has ever seen. 
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But now all this is changed. The Cossack no 
longer goes forth to foray as in days of old. He 
lives a peaceable life on the land he cultivates for 
the support of his family, and when called out for 
military exercises he no longer employs his ancient 
tactics, but is taught in the same manner as the 
regular troops, so that he has to some extent lost 
those special qualities which formerly distinguished 
him. 

Perhaps it is in fact this “dragooning” of the 
Cossack that has spoilt him, even more than a long 
period of peace. An excellent irregular soldier has 
been transformed into an indifierent regular. The 
Cossacks on their small horses cannot expect to 
contend in close order and regular formation against 
European cavalry. 

It is now some twenty years since the Cossacks 
were included in the organisation of the cavalry 
divisions of the regular forces, and since the general 
regulations were made applicable to them. People 
at that time began to say that the Cossacks were 
dying out; that there were no true Cossacks left; 
and that it would be best to turn them into dragoons. 
The campaign of 1877 did not raise the status of 
cavalry in general, nor did the Cossacks in particular 
have an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in 
that war with the Turks. Acting like regulars in 
close formation, they on their little steppe ponies 
produced but slight impression compared with that 
made by a charge of heavy cavalry, and they were 
used more for minor purposes as orderlies and escorts 
to convoys. 

In days when he only did not rob and pillage 
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wlio was not strong enough to do so, the Cossack 
was doubtless a robber, but in naore modern times, 
although something of a freebooter, he was no 
worse than his contemporaries. From being a free- 
booter he has become an agriculturist, and onlj the 
songs and tales of his fatherland I’emind liirn that he 
belongs to a race of warriors by profession. Never- 
theless, is it not possible that his qualities remain, 
though latent, that his warlike spirit smonlders, but 
only awaits an opportunity to burst into hame ? 
Probably, a long campaign would again hiring the 
Cossack to the front, and his deeds would perhaps 
vie with those of his forefathers in 1812. 

Their so-called degeneration has doubtless lieeu 
due in great measure to a proper want of apprecia- 
tion of their qualities by the military authorities. 
Already in 1836 they were in a state of decadence, 
although there must have been many among them 
wlio had taken part in great events a quarter of a 
century liefore. 

On 2nd November of that year the Emperor 
Nicholas inspected the troops at Novocherkask, con- 
sisting of some twenty -two regiments of l)on Cos- 
sacks and horse artillery. The inspection was very 
unsatisfactory. The officers and non-commissioned 
officers did not know their places, and even the 
regimental commanders seemed to have a vague idea 
of their front. To complete the effect, the Tzar 
noticed the wretched Cossack horses, the varied and 
worn-out uniform of the men, and the aliscnce of 
that firm scat on horseback which formerly distin- 
guished tlie Cossack. 

Certainly, things have improved since then, and 
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will in all probability improve still further, for a 
strong party in the Russian military press has lately 
been directing attention to the Cossacks, and future 
wars may yet show that they only require an oppor- 
tunity to prove themselves as good warriors as their 
ancestors. 

The Cossack regiments of former days were raised 
in a very irregular fashion. All depended on the 
commandeiy who was directed to raise a regiment, 
receiving a certain amount of equipment and cloth- 
ing, with instructions regarding the numbers required, 
and the date on which the regiment was to be ready 
for service. The rest was left to the commandant, 
who was generally chosen by the Hetman from the 
aristocracy of the Don. 

As an ezample, let us see how Adrian Denisoff 
proceeded to organise his regiment in 1787, when he 
received ordei’S to raise a regiment of fourteen hundred 
men. He formed a council of some of those who had 
had experience in the work, and, having enlisted a 
sufficient number of men, divided them into soimas, 
or hundreds ; appointed two officers to every sotnia, 
and proceeded to make what was required in the 
way of clothing and equipment; horses were col- 
lected, for the greater part untrained and vicious so 
that, with all this, considerable time was expended 
in arranging the interior economy and training the 
horses of the regiment ; and as Denisoff had but 
three months at his disposal, only the last few days 
could be devoted to military exercises. In these 
days the Cossacks were mostly illiterate, both officers 
and men, for the former were chosen from among 
the older and more experienced Cossacks. The only 
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regulations were some manuscript instructions ; nor 
was there any drill characterised by fixed words of 
command. 

But the Cossack was a warrior by birth and 
education. He was the son and grandson of 
warriors, and with his first accents learnt to lisp 
of war. From eight years of age the Cossacks rode 
fearlessly over the steppe on half- wild bare-backed 
horses. In the winter-time they built snow forts, 
which they attacked and defended, armed with snow- 
balls. On holidays they fired at marks, cut posts, 
and indulged in various warlike games, whilst the 
long evenings were passed in listening to tales of 
raids and adventures with which the veterans fired 
the spirits of their sons. Thus they did not require 
any length of training. They learnt from experience, 
and ffom the lips of the veterans when they 
gathered round the camp-fire on their way to the 
seat of war. They were armed with guns of various 
calilue, with swords, spears, and pistols ; all of 
which weapons they knew well how to wield. 

And now, having equipped our Cossacks, let us 
take them forth to fight, and see what tactics they 
employed with such fetal effect. On outpost duty 
they were the ears and eyes of the Russian army. 
In foraging, in reconnoitring, and in carrying out 
any difficult or dangerous enterprise of guerilla 
warfare, the Cossacks were unequalled in the Na- 
poleonic wars. Their principal tactical formation, 
if formation it can be called, was the celebrated 
CJossack which is somewhat difficult to describe, 
owing to the manner in which it was varied accord- 
ing to circumstances. This mode of operations 
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was, it is said, learnt from tlie Tartar liorcles of 
Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane, learnt from the bitter 
experience of many a bloody fight, and afterwards 
used with success against regular cavalry. 

The lava was not a regular formation, but a kind 
of national tactics, having no fixed order, subject to 
no rules or words of command, but varied according 
to circumstances. The regiment was massed to- 
gether, or stood in masses of sotnias, according to 
the orders of the commandant, the front generally 
occupying a considerable extent of ground. Each 
Cossack attached himself to his uriadnih or non- 
commissioned officer ; each uriadnih kept his eye on 
his sotnik or centurion ; and all followed the stand- 
ard of the commandant, or that of the stanitza or 
Cossack village. The scouts gave information of 
the enemy’s approach ; the regimental commander 
called up his sotniks, explained his intentions regard- 
ing the attack, and told them how to fire, whether 
from horseback or on foot ; and notified what signals 
he would give. The sotniks repeated the instruc- 
tions to the cornets and uriadniks, and the latter to 
the Cossacks. Sometimes, after this explanation, 
when already in sight of the enemy, the commandant 
would address his Cossacks, calling upon them to 
attack the enemy boldly, and not put their com- 
mander to shame. And they with one voice would 
reply that they would gain him honour or die— a 
promise which was invariably fulfilled. Apparently, 
the regiment listened to the commander’s speech, 
broken up into groups, and then, inspired by his 
words, they quickly turned and deployed into a long 
extended line with flanks thrown forward, ready to 
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attack or commence tlieir manoeuvres as the case 
might be. The lava was varied in form, and had 
far other appearance than that of an attack in 
extended order, yet it was attended by neither 
anarchy nor chaos. 

This is what the French Marshal Moran said of 
the Cossack tactics in 1812 : “ We [the French 
cavalry] deploy, and boldly advance to the attack, 
and already reach their line ; but they disappear 
like a dream, and we see only the bare pines and 
bircli-trees. An hour later, when we have Ijegun to 
feed our horses, the dark line of Cossacks again 
appears on the horizon, and we are again threatened 
with an onslaught. We repeat the same manceuvre, 
and, as before, our operations are not attended with 
success. Thus one of the best and bravest ca,vnlry 
forces tlie world has ever seen was tired out and dis- 
o!'ganised by those whom it considered unworthy 
foes, but who were nevertheless the real lil)erat()rs of 
their country.” Such was the Cossack lava. Hav- 
ing scattered to the extent of a couple of A’ (two 
thousand 3nirds), the Cossacks would be unable to 
hear the orders of their commander ; and to estab- 
lish order bj" means of the repetition of the words of 
command by all the officers would give rise to too 
much noise in the ranks, in the midst of which it 
would be difficult for the Iwm to “ appear and dis- 
appear like a dream.” All were silent. The Cos- 
sacks ceaseles.sly followed their officers in a swarm, 
and all <;hanges of direction and pace, and the signal 
for the attack itself, were made by means of the 
sword, the hand, or tlie movements of the horse. 
Tlie comprehension by each Cossack of the object of 
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the man(Buvre ; the determination to strike as many 
of the enemy as possible, — these are what gave the 
idea to the movements of the lava, whilst attention 
to the commandant gave order and simultaneity to 
those movements. Supposing, for instance, that the 
Zaea occupied with its front an extent of two versts, 
in which extent there is a small but swift stream 
and a narrow ravine. The object of the manoeuvre 
is to entice the enemy, a force of cavalry, towards 
artillery and infantry concealed behind a bush- 
covered slope at a distance of some four versts, or 
four thousand yards. The lava advances at a walk. 
Arriving at the stream, a number of Cossacks, at a 
signal from their commander, drop from their horses, 
which are taken charge of by a few comrades in the 
rear, and conceal themselves along the bank, whilst 
the remainder cross, and the lava proceeds on its 
way. Arriving within two or three hundred paces of 
the ravine, more Cossacks halt, and the 7aua, now 
looser but occupying the same frontage, continues to 
advance on the hostile cavalry, firing from on horse- 
back, and galloping to within pistol-shot of them. 
But no sooner does the enemy send out one or two 
sections to drive off the bold horsemen, than the lava 
gives way, the flanks thicken, and from flanks and 
rear the Cossacks throw themselves on their pursuers. 

Finally, this manoeuvring begins to harass the 
enemy and arouse his anger. He sends out a regiment 
or two to punish the Cossacks, who, retiring, assemble 
into two groups, one of which makes for the stream, 
whilst the other takes the direction of the ravine. 
At twenty or thirty paces from the obstacle, the 
Cossacks of each group turn swiftly off to the right 
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and left and pass round it. The closely -formed 
squadrons launched in pursuit cannot so quickly 
change the direction of their charge. Some fall into 
the stream, underfire of the Cossacks in concealment 
on the farther bank, and others, disordered in cross- 
ing the ravine, are caught by the other ambush, 
whilst at the same time the lava swarm has turned 
back and attacked them fiercely in flanks and rear. 
The result is the retreat of the hostile squadrons; 
the despatch of a larger force, and a new enticement 
by the Zana,— this time towards the stronger ambush 
of infantry and artillery. 

For the success of such an undertaking, it is 
oliviously necessary that none of the manoeuvres 
should be repeated. An endless change of locality, 
of time of year, and of day and night, affords means 
for the variation of the operations; so the lava is 
endlessly varied, formless, and in tiuigible, 

There is another somewhat similar Cossack 
manoeuvre, termed a neater. On the Don a venter 
is a fishing-net stretched on a succession of hoops 
continually decreasing in size, and terminating in a 
cul-de-sac. The fish, deceived by the first expanse, 
in the end finds itself in a confined space where it 
cannot turn. 

In this manner the Cossacks select an enclosed 
locality, having several ravines representing the 
meshes of the net, and entice the enemy into an 
ambusli. This raanceuvrc will be best understood 
from the following example taken from the archives 
of the Russian General Stafi'— 

“ On 8th July 1812, at Corelichy, the enemy 
appeared from the direction of Novgrudok, in three 
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columns of cavalry, but, being met by a headlong 
charge in flank from the Cossack regiments, could 
not hold Corelichy, and returned to Novgrudok. 
Night came on. General Platoff, Hetman of the 
Cossacks, pursued to Mir, and, arriving within three 
versts of that place, halted to collect his scattered 
forces. Having received instructions to hold this 
point, the Hetman formed an ambush termed a 
venter, which was arranged as follows : 

“ In front of the village of Mir, on the road to 
Corelichy, was posted a force of a hundred men, for 
the purpose of observing the enemy and enticing 
him towards Mir ; and on the right and left sides of 
the road ambuscades of one hundred Cossacks each 
were made, so that when the party on the road had 
enticed the enemy between these ambushes, they 
might attack his flanks, whilst the retreating party 
faced about and joined in the fight. A regiment 
posted at Mir was to support this attack, whilst the 
remainder acted under the immediate command of 
the Hetman. 

“ Platofi“’s dispositions were crowned with com- 
plete success. Three regiments of Polish uhlans 
under General Turno fell into the ambuscade on 9th 
July, were utterly defeated, and pursued fifteen versts 
beyond Mir, losing many killed and two hundred and 
forty-eight prisoners, including some officers. The 
loss of the Cossacks in this action was very slight, 
for they did not exchange shots with the enemy, but 
attacked him straightway with their lances.” 

Such were the tactics of the Cossacks during the 
epoch of the great Napoleon, regarding which Bron- 
zevski says : “In the day of trial, glorious for Russia 
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but fatal to Napoleon and France, the Don Cossacks 
stood in the first rank of the defenders of their 
country. The great deeds performed by them in 
the war of the fatherland form the golden epoch of 
their history, and surpass all the glory and renown 
won by them in previous campaigns.” As water full- 
ing drop by drop loosens a stone, so did the opera- 
tions of the Cossacks undermine the existence of the 
Grand Army, and contribute to its destruction. 

The life of the Zaporozhtzi, or Cossacks of the 
Dnieper rapids, in former times, has been well de- 
scribed by Gogol in his Taras Bulba, where excel- 
lent descriptions may be found of their camp, and of 
their raids into Polish territory. Operating against 
the Tartars in 1774, the Cossacks, man for man, 
were equal to or even stronger than their foes. 
Both Cossack and Tartar were well mounted on 
small steppe horses, rode them with equal skill, and 
were alike skilful in the use of arms. The moral 
superiority was on the side of the Cossacks, the 
numerical on that of their adversaries. It was at 
this period that the celebrated Platofii, at that time 
a colonel though only twenty- three years of age, 
and subsequently a famous Hetman, came to the 
front. Appreciating the conditions of battle with 
the Tartars, he perceived that the employment of 
the Zam would have been foolish, as it would have 
been impossible to tire out his Tartar foes. Each 
Cossack would liave been set upon by two or three 
I’artars, and in a short space of time the lara would 
no longer have existed. 

When, in April 1774, Colonels Platoff and 
Larionoff were directed, with their Cossack regi- 
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ments aud one gun — altogether a force of not more 
than a thousand men — to escort an immense convoy 
of supplies for the Cossacks in Kuban, the Tartar 
khan, Devlet Hire, resolved to avenge his defeats. 
He had on his side, including the forces of the 
mountain princes, an army more than twenty times 
as numerous as the Cossacks. With these troops he 
took up a position under cover near the river 
Kalala. However, it was not so easy to deceive the 
vigilance of the Cossacks. 

Having guessed the intentions of the enemy, 
Platoff and Larionoff chose a convenient spot, parked 
their convoy, and awaited the onslaught. The 
Tartars thereupon advanced to the attack, firing not 
very accurately from on horseback ; nevertheless, the 
Cossacks sufliered severely. A third of their number 
and many horses had already fallen, when Larionoff 
proposed to Platoff that they should surrender ; but 
the latter persuaded his comrade to await reinforce- 
ments, for which single Cossacks had been de- 
spatched. Towards evening Uvarofl’s Cossacks and 
Bukhvostoff’s Hussars appeared on the scene, and 
joined hands with the convoy in dispersing the Tar- 
tars. In 1 864 the Ural sotnia defended itself against 
the Turcoman hordes at Tkan in the same manner. 

The Cossacks are skilled in crossing streams, and 
even broad rivers. They have, in addition to 
others, the Tartar method of crossing with the sala, 
which consists of a platform constructed of reeds, on 
which the saddle and carbine are placed. The 
Cossack with his horse then plunges into the water, 
the sala being tied to the horse’s tail, whilst the 
man holds on to the mane and swims across. 
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In the papers of the celebrated Hetman Denisoff 
we find the following narrative : — “ During the 
Polish I'ohellion of 1792, in the action of 18th 
September on the Visla, hermi, the commiuider-in- 
chii!f of the Russian army, de<uded to cross the rharr 
at a foiaist in which were tlie enemy’s troops and 
l)at.t(u-ies. Aft<n’ a cannonade on both sides, two of 
the CJossack regiments, Ivan Karpoff’s and Serebrya- 
koff’s, received the order to cross the Visla directly 
on the enemy’s batteries. The Cossacks divested 
themselves of their uniforms and their horses of tlieir 
saddles, rushed out of the forest with lances only in 
tlieir hands, and, uttering fierce shouts, plunged into 
the Visla. The Poles were so alarmed at tins attack 
that they abandoned all points and fled.” 

On IGth September 1809 PlatofTs advanced 
guard and Al florae lovich’s corps met the Grand 
Vizier’s army at Rassevat. Prince Bagration, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army, directed the 
battle in person.. Count PlatofTs journal in the 
archives of the Russian General Staff, tells us In 
front moved a thick line {the lava) oi Cossacks, 
under command of Count Stroganoff. In rear came 
the infantry in three columns, having columns of 
mounted Cossacks and dragoons on tlie flanks. The 
Cossac.ks commenced the action by firing from 
horseback, and in places attacked with their lances, 
and soon beat back the enemy’s disordered crowds 
of horse. Then the Cossacks retired to the rear and 
flanks to breathe their horses, and the infantry 
attackiid in sij^uares. As soon as the enemy was 
overthrown and commenced to retreat, the Cossacks, 
dragoons, and uhlans took up the pursuit. At the 
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town of Beylik, eighteen versts from the field of 
battle, a portion of the Turks' took to boats, and 
sought safety on the far bank of the Danube. But 
the Cossacks observed some Turkish sailing vessels 
higher up the stream filled with the fugitive enemy 
from Rassevat. Colonel Karpoffs six Don Cossack 
guns dashed ahead and sank four of the boats, whilst 
the remaining six managed to reach an island near 
the left bank of the river. Some Cossacks then 
swam across with incredible boldness, reached the 
other side, and, having slain all the Turks who had 
not yet succeeded in escaping from one of the boats, 
returned with six boats and the guns they con- 
tained.” 

After the occupation of Moscow by the French in 
1812, there was for a time a cessation of hostilities, 
during which the Cossacks closed in on all sides and 
established themselves in forests or ravines, whence 
they issued forth and harassed the enemy whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. The important 
effect of their operations was so well understood by 
Napoleon, that he frequently issued special orders 
regarding the measures to be taken for warding off 
their attacks. 

On 7th October 1812 Murat wrote:— “My 
position is terrible. . . . It is impossible to forage, 
without great risk of being captured by the enemy ; 
not a day passes that I do not lose some two hundred 
men. How will this end?” And this hopeless 
state of affairs was due almost entirely to the 
operations of the Cossacks. We have yet to see 
that their operations in' future will not be equally 
successful. : ' ■ : >1 
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In Germany military literature, writers of repute 
liave 1:)een engaged in considering the question of the 
1.)est mode (,»f contending against Cossack tactics, to 
whi(di consideral)!,'. attention lias lately been directed 
in Iviissian miiitary circles. 'I'lie Gernians foresee 
great difiieulties, shonl<l occasion aiisc for their 
cavalry to meet, the horscnien of tlie Don. Audit 
belioves all those who contemplate sucli a possiliility 
to devise a means for repelling the Cossack lava. 

Combined with regular cavalry, and . employing 
their national tactics, the Cossacks may prove even 
more serious adversaries than they were in 1812, 
for they may have a knowledge of the movements of 
regular troops as well as their own maneeuvres. 
They ma,}' harass their enemy’s cavalry, draw tliem 
on to the attack, and “ disappear like a dream”; 
but in their places will lie seen not merely “bare 
pines and liirch-trees,” lint threatening squadrons of 
heavy cavalry, fresh and ready to attack the 
disordered and exhausted pursuers of their Cossack 
comrades. 
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HINGOLI AND PANTHER-SHOOTING 

Hingoli— The B.oad to Cantoiiiiient — The Hot Weather at Hiiigoli— 
A Shady Garden — The Khair ..E-iver — Small Game — ^Wild-fowl 
Shooting — Green Pigeons — Panthers — Siiighi Ghaut — Dacoits— 
Panther shot by Night — Bear killed — Almd Trackers — Panther 
killed at Oundha — Two Panthers shot at Gadalla — Panther on 
the Puma 'River — Put to flight by Wild Bees — Unwillingness 
of Natives to give Information — A Stern Chase — Panther killed 
-—To the Puma River again — Panther killed with Buckshot—- 
Poona— March to Beder—Beder City and Port— Fish swallowing 
Snake and Snipe* 

In September 1893 I left Russia, travelling home by- 
way of Warsaw and Berlin, and February of the 
following year found me on the way to India, after 
an absence of nearly two and a half j^ears. 

In the meantime my regiment had marched from 
Ellichpur, in Berar, to the station of Hingoli, about 
a hundred and twenty miles distant, in the northern 
part of the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Hingoli, situated at a distance of eighty miles from 
the railway at Akola, and twenty miles from the 
Pein Glanga, where that river marks the Berar border, 
is a small station garrisoned by one cavalry regiment, 
one battalion of infantry, and a battery of field 
artillery of the Hyderabad Contingent. It was doubt- 
less chosen as a military station owing to its proxi- 
mity to the large town of Nander and to the main 
road from Hyderabad to Nagpur. 
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In former times the people in these parts were 
tur])ulcnt and unruly ; and the Sikhs, of whom there 
is a large cf)louy at Nander, gave a considerable 
amount of trouble to the Nizam’s Government, whilst 
the whole country was overrun by marauding bands 
of Ibdiillas and Pindaris. A sharp engagement took 
place in 1857 at Ghichamba, near Hingoli, between 
our tro()p,s and a party of Roliillas, when a British 
oiHcer and a number of men were killed. 

The country is now quiet, but so recently as 1894 
there were bands of armed dacoits in the district, 
and in thiit year a party of these marauders was 
dispersed by the troops, and its principal members 
killed or captured. 

A long winding road, stretching like a white 
riblion for many a league over hill and plain, through 
jungle-land and field, connects Hingoli with the. 
distant line of railway. Were it not hu’ that long 
dusty road, and the stage-eart drawn by jjairs of 
tired ponies that daily winds along the weary way, 
the station would be completely cut oil' from the 
outer world. As it is, a sense of desolation, of utter 
loneliness, comes over the traveller when for the 
first time he reaches the crest of the low line of 
hills overlooking tlie broad valley where the canton- 
mmit lies, in the hot weather appearing, with its 
glaring, wiiite-washed buildings, like a vast grave- 
yard ; for all is bare and still. 

So it was in the middle of March 1894 when 1 
arrive<l there. But in the rainy season, when the 
grass has sprung up and the trees have put forth 
their leaves, the little station wears a very different 
aspect; and the white, thatched houses, nestling 
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among neern, tamarind, and other trees, pleasantly 
greet the eye of the traveller after his long and weary 
journey. 

The broad Khair River, flowing by the eastern 
outskirts, and the two placid lakes fringed with 
feathery bamboos and thorny acacias, and covered in 
places with lotus leaves and bulrushes, add to the 
beauty of the scene; and, together with the back- 
ground of low bush-covered hills, behind w^hieh rise 
higher hills, blue in the distance, combine to form a 
surpassingly picturesque landscape. 

But how different it all is in summer ! No foliage 
is there to rustle in the wind and relieve the aching 
eye. If a breeze does stir the leafless branches of 
the trees, it scorches like a blast from Hades. The 
very birds gasp for breath with wide, gaping beaks, 
and all living things seek what shelter they may find 
from the rays of the scorching sun. There lies a 
dreary expanse of plain, with burnt-up red hills at 
the back. The river has shrunk to a tiny thread, 
with here and there a pool scarce large enough for 
a buffalo to wallow in; The lakes have become mere 
expanses of mud, with a little weed-choked water in 
the centre, over which the black and white pied 
kingfishers hover at dawn and at the setting of the 
sun. At noontide the fierce sun beats down on the 
whole scene, and scorches all living things, and 
pulverises the parched earth, which cracks into in- 
numerable fissures beneath the baking, burning 
rays. 

I have described the road to Hingoli as weary ; 
and weary it is to the traveller who comes straight 
through in the mail-car^ spending twelve or more 
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hours on the dusty way. lu such case, iu the hot 
weather, it is better to travel by night, for the heat 
during the day is well-nigh unbearable. But if one 
lias a low days to spare, it is not unpleasant to ti’avel 
Icisiu'ely, halting at the little wayside re.st-liou.se.s, 
which stand invitingly amid shady groves of trees at 
every tenth milestone, and passing the day in pursuit 
of the antelope and other game that may be found 
on the cultivated plains or jungle-covered lulls. The 
cavalry lines — long rows of mud-built, thatched huts 
standing on the shore of the lake — mark the northern 
boundary of Hingoli ; beyond is the scldom-u.sed 
racecourse, lying on the far side of the high enclosure 
wall of the small cemetery, where stones and columns 
of various fashions mark the last resting-place of 
those who have died here in exile. 

(.)n the margin of the lake is a well-grown and 
luxurious gaj’den, where one can find shelter from the 
burning sun even in the hottest season, — where 
oranges and ])lan tains cluster, and pomegranates 
peep out from their leafy canopies ; whilst vegetables 
of all kinds grow iu profusion, and some roods planted 
with sugar-cane afibrd an attraction to the wild pigs 
that come here from the neighbouring jungle. Here 
bright birds, golden orioles, and rollers with turquoi.se 
plumage, and paradise fiyeatcliers dressed in emerald 
green, find a haven, whilst long lines of screeching 
green pai^apiets fly in towards evening to find a 
rf)Osting-])lace, looking like flights of arrows as they 
cut the heated air. Some distance beyond the 
garden the river flows in a shingly bed, reflectiug in 
its glassy stream the tall palms standing on the 
banks, and the storks and cranes that stand, each on 
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one leg, gazing solemnly into the calm depths. In 
the cold weather, flights of wild-fowl, geese, duck, and 
teal of many kinds come to the lakes from beyond 
the northern barrier, 'whilst a fair number of snipe 
may also be shot. 

There is very good small-game shooting in the 
vicinity of Hingoli, the list comprising antelope, 
gazelle, hares, pea-fowl, grey partridges, painted 
francolin, sand-grouse of two kinds, and quail of 
various species. We used to make many good bags 
within a few miles of cantonments, and on a success- 
ful day the bag would contain most of the above- 
mentioned varieties of game. In addition to these a 
few florican were sometimes shot, but they had be- 
come scarce, partly owing to their extermination in 
the breeding season. Sometimes I saw bustard", and 
on one occasion six flying together, but never 
succeeded in bringing any to bag. Once when I was 
beating for pea-fowl a great hyena ran out close to 
me, and dropped on receiving two charges of No. 4 
shot. In the cold weather the sport on the lakes 
was excellent, and we used to shoot many hundred 
ducks between October and March. We had two 
boats on the lake, and used to make up large parties 
for the shooting, the guns being distributed at various 
points on the shore and in the boats, and others con- 
cealed in the rushes that grew on the far side of the 
water. Of duck shot at Hingoli during my stay 
there I noted the following species : — Gadwalls, 
pintails, ruddy sheldrakes, red-headed pochards, 
common pochards, -white-eyed pochards, shovellers, 
comb duck, common teal, garganey teal, whistling- 
teal of two species, and widgeon. Of these the gad- 
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walls were the commonest. The mallard, which 
is the duck most generally met with in Northern 
India, does not appear to come as far south as the 
Deccan ; at least I never met with any in that part 
of the peninsula. 

At some places near Hingoli there were vast 
numbers of green pigeons- — an excellent bird for the 
table, although not affording much sport ; whilst 
most of the large and deep wells in the district were 
well stocked with blue-rocks. 

There are a great many panthers in the vicinity 
of the cantonment, and I bi’ought a fair number to 
bag during the time of my residence there, although 
I did not exert myself much in their pursuit. In 
the month of May, hearing of the presence of panthers 
at Singhi, a village some twenty miles off, 1 rode out 
and encamped there for a couple of days. Not 
knowing the country, I had some difficulty in dis- 
covering the whereabouts of the animals, for the 
villagers would give no information, and none of the 
goats tied up asl)ait were killed. But for a fortunate 
occurrence I would have returned to Hingoli without 
firing a shot. 

The country was characterised by low rocky 
hills covered with stones, and intersected by deep 
ravines containing sparse bush-jungle. Not far from 
my (.‘.amp a narrow pass led through the hills over 
the Singhi Ghaut, (Wlebrated as a resort of robbers. 
In fact, some daeoits had been captured there a month 
or two before, and a well was pointed out to me into 
which it was said the Sikh daeoits had been in the 
habit of casting their victims. 

I was sitting at breakfast the morning after my 
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arrival in camp, when a large number of vultures 
appeared, circling over a small hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pass. Scenting a kill, I sent 
my orderly on horseback to the place, and he soon 
returned with information that he had found 
a young buffalo, evidently freshly killed by a 
panther. An inspection of the place showed that 
it was impracticable for beating, so I had a screen 
of bushes made against the side of the hill, and 
at night concealed myself behind it to await the 
panther’s return. 

Having missed several panthers at night with the 
rifle, I determined to try the effect of buckshot on 
this occasion. By nine o’clock no panther had come, 
so I went to sleep, trusting to the influence of the 
feline’s proximity to arouse me at the right moment. 
At ten o’clock I awoke. The moon had risen in the 
meantime, but was clouded over ; however, it was 
light enough to see the bufialo moving, evidently 
owing to some animal tugging at it. Just then the 
moon shone out, and the head of a panther appeared 
over the kill, apparently regarding me intently. The 
head soon disappeared again, and the feast proceeded. 
This occurred twice before my gun was ready, the 
panther pausing at intervals to look in my direction. 
On its third appearance the head received a charge 
of buckshot full in the fece, and, when the smoke 
cleared, the panther’s tail, the only part of the 
animal visible from behind the kill, could be seen 
beating the ground convulsively. Soon the tail 
was still, and I went out and found the panther 
dead, with the whole charge in its head ; so brought 
it in behind my screen, and slept until morning. 
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This was a female panther, small although full- 
grown ; indeed the natives declared that she was 
twelve years old, because she had twelve lobes to 
her liver; at any rate, she had managed to kill a 
buffalo about five times her own size. 

Soon after the commencement of the rainy season 
in 1894 I again camped near Singhi, at a village 
called Jaum, where there is a good camping-ground 
and a famous jungle for bears, although these animals 
are now much reduced in numbers. One night a 
panther seized a dog close to my tent, and another 
day this same beast was marked down in a ravine ; 
but he cunningly eluded the beaters, and broke 
about two hundred yards from me. On this occa- 
sion I shot no panthers, but killed a fine bear that 
was driven from her lair at mid-day. I stood wait- 
ing for her on the top of a. hill, and when slic readied 
the crest close to me she charged with a fierce growl, 
but dropped dead with a bullet through the bead at 
a. few paces distance. 

There was a tribe of hunters here, and at other 
places in the vicinity of cantonments, called Ahnds, 
who were wonderful trackers. Most of them carry 
rusty old matchlocks or other primitive weapons, 
and they gain their livelihood almost entirely by 
hunting. When I vi.sited Jaum again, three years 
later, the.se men tracked and marked down for me a 
])anther and a bear, which were satisfactorily brouglit 
to bag. 

In February 1895 I shot two more panthei‘.s, 
one of which walked down an open glade towards 
me when beating for pea-fowl near the village of 
Oundha, a place famous for these animals. The 
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other one killed one of my goats only six miles 
out of Hingoli, near the village of Gadalla, where 
I brought another panther to bag the following- 
year. 

In 1896 I shot two panthers that gave better 
sport than these animals usually do, for, although 
fierce, they are generally easily killed, and do not 
appear to be very tenacious of life. Early in 
November 1895 some Banjaras, a tribe akin to the 
gipsies, brought me information that a panther had 
been committing depredations among their flocks 
near the bank of the Puma River, about sixteen 
miles from cantonments. Having a couple of days 
to spare, I rode out one afternoon and pitched my 
camp on the margin of the river— a considerable 
stream, with steep banks rising from a rocky bed. 
On the far side of the river rose low, jungle-clad 
hills, with villages scattered at intervals along their 
bases, where the bush joined the cultivated plain. 
The hills were intersected by several nullahs, which 
the panther was said to frequent, and whence he 
issued at night to prowl round the neighbouring 
hamlets. 

My shikaris Chunder and Nuttoo, of whom more 
will be said hereafter, had preceded me the day 
before, and on my arrival reported that they had 
seen the panther lying down in a thicket some two 
miles oif, on the far side of the river. We proceeded 
to the place at once, and found a small nullah with 
banks overgrown by thick bushes, whose branches 
formed many a shady lair shielded from the heat of the 
sun. The panther had left the place where my men 
had seen it ; so I proceeded cautiously up the nullah 
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with rifle at full-cock, peering into every thicket in 
hopes of seeing the spots of the beast ; but we could 
find no trace of it. Therefore we tied up four goats 
in likely places, and returned to camp liy nightfall. 
Early next morning I went to look at two of the 
0 -oats, sending my men to see the other two. Mine, 
were unharmed, hut the other two were killed, one 
being partially devoured, and the other untouched 
save for the fatal fang-holes in the throat. More 
than this, my old shikari Nuttoo had seen the 
panther enter the nullah where the last kill lay, 
so there seemed to he every pi-ospeet of its b(dng 
there still. 

A beat was soon organised, and I took uj) my 
position in a tree overlooking the imllah. The 
beaters came on with wild cries and sound of tom- 
toms. Soon I saw the lithe form of the s] lotted 
beast outlined through the bushes as it sprang 
down into the nullah some thirty yards from me. 
The creature approached rapidly, and shortly ap- 
peared through a small opening in the hushes, with 
its paws placed on the bank of the watercourse, only 

the head and chest being in view. 

The panther tumbled hack to my shot, and 1 
expected to see it lying dead, hut, when the smoke 
cleared, it was seen making off up the nullah beyond 
me. Evidently, it was missed in some u nac'countable 
manner, for the tracks revealed no spot of blood, nor 
had the beast spoken to the shot. I then went round 
to the head of the nullah, hoping that the panthm- 
might still he there, and took up my position in a 
large tree beneath which the, creature had evidently 
been in the habit of devoitring its prey, for the 
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ground was strewn with the Bones and hair of 
many goats. 

The beaters were nearly up to me, when suddenly 
they scattered like chaff Before the wind, beating the 
air wildly with their hands and turbans. It soon 
became evident that the cause of the stampede was 
a large swarm of bees, disturbed during the beat. 
The bees were already upon me, but, clambering 
down from my tree, I succeeded in beating them 
off after running the best part of a mile. I was 
badly stung about the face and neck, and would 
have fared much worse but for the devotion of my 
faithful shikaris, who remained behind me in the 
track of the bees, on purpose to draw the enraged 
insects on to themselves, and so save their master. 
After this adventure we beat all the nullahs in 
the vicinity, but the panther could not be found. 
Certainly, he got the better of me on this occasion ; 
but his fate was sealed, as 1 shall presently relate, 
although he was destined to live for more than 
another year, and to slay many village goats and 
dogs. 

A couple of months after this incident I happened 
to be encamped, when on the march, at the village 
of Saorgaon, fourteen miles from the military station 
of Jalna, and a hundred miles from the scene just 
depicted. On arriving in camp my men told me they 
had seen some villagers with the remains of a goat 
which was said to have died in the jungle. Suspect- 
ing that a kill had taken place, I sent for the goat’s 
remains, and found fang-holes in the throat — un- 
mistakably proving that the animal had been the 
prey of a panther. Thereupon a villager was found. 
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who most unwillingly took me to the spot where 
the goat had been discovered. The unwillingness 
of the native to give any information under these 
circaimstances i*s extraordinary, and I know not 
w'hether it arises from apathy or fear. A wild 
beast may be devastating their herds, }"et the 
inhabitants will roundly deny the presenee of a 
beast of prey, swearing by all their gods that 
there is 110 such animal in the vicinity, although 
one would think that they would be only too glad 
to assist in the destruction of the destroyer of their 
cattle. 

This case was no exception. The villager declared 
that there had never been a panther in these jungles, 
and that the goat had died a natural deatlu But I 
sooir found the wild beast’s tracks on a footpatli, thus 
])roviiig tlie nature of the culprit. We then sent 
for beaters, and sat down to await tlieir arrival. 
My sliikari Cli under, who is gifted with a persuasive 
manner, now began to question the villager, presented 
him with some tobacco, and told him that he had 
nothing to fear, but would receive a reward if the 
panther were slain. And at length, wonderful to 
relate, the man not merely admitted that there was 
such an animal, but averred that he had seen it in 
the morning, and would show us where it was lying. 
Such is the astonishing perversity of Oriental human 
nature! 

The beaters shortly arrived, and I took up my 
position beliind a Im.sli. There was only a small 
patch of jungle in the middle of the fields, and in 
this the panther must he lying. Soon a man sitting 
on the top of a tree signalled frantically that the 
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animal was breaking out to one flank. I ran to the 
place and saw him making off across the fields ; so 
fired two shots, one of which cut the skin of his 
back. Then ensued a long, stern chase across the 
open fields. The panther ran, and I ran after him, 
keeping him in view for something over a mile, the 
direction he was taking being marked by the scatter- 
ing in all directions of alarmed cattle and herdsmen. 
At length I ran the beast into a deep, bush-grown 
nullah, from which he was eventually expelled by 
showers of stones; and as he sprang across an 
opening in the bushes I doubled him up like a 
rabbit with a shot behind the shoulder, at sixty 
yards’ distance. 

And now, having slain this panther, let us return 
to the one on the banks of the Puma Biver, whose 
haunts I had occasion to revisit in company with 
another sportsman in December of the same year. 
The beast was cunning, and would not kill my tied- up 
goats ; perhaps he connected them with the alarm 
he had experienced the previous year. So, on the 
second day of our stay in his domain, we sent back 
our camp equipage and rifles to Hingoli, intending 
to return in the evening, and in the meantime beat 
for some of the pea-fowl that abounded along the 
bush-clad banks of the stream. The villagers were 
not so apathetic as usual. In fact they seemed as 
anxious as ourselves to bring the spotted beast to 
bag, possibly because they had already received some 
of my rupees, and knew that success would be 
rewarded. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a Banjara arrived 
with news that he had seen the panther lying down 
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in tlio jungle, not far from the place where I liad 
missed him on the previous occasion. We had no 
rilic or hullets, but fortunately found a few cart- 
ridges loa<je<l with buckshot ; so, having eolhicded 
our heaters, in all only about a dozen, wo proceeded 
to the ])lace where the pantlicr lay— a toilsome walk 
of some two miles over rocjky hills. The })anther 
lay in a broad valley covered with scattered hushes. 

I iiosted a man on each side of the valley, and sent 
the remaining natives round to drive the beast out, 
whilst we s( platted behind a bush in a likely place. 
Soon after th<i beat begfin, a frantic yelling from one 
side of the valley announced tliat the game was 
af(jot, and had tried to break out but had been driven 
back. And then suddenly the animal’s head and 
shoulders appeared from behind a busli close to me. 
He saw me as I raised my gun, but I fired on the 
instant, and ex[)ected to see him coming thnmgh 
the smoke; but, when the air cleared, the panther 
was seen struggling on the ground in its death- 
throes. Hereupon the valiant shikari Nuttoo ran 
up and l)egan to belabour the dying beast with his 
stick. The buckshot, fired at a distance of eighteen 
yards, had proved most eflective, and dropped the 
panther on the spot. And so the beast paid the 
penalty of his crimes, even after the lapse of many 
months from the time when I had first set eyes on 
his spotted skin. 

In October 1894 I spent some little time in 
Poona, a pleasant station, and the best in the 
Bom])ay Presidency. It boasts a elulj that is, L 
believe, unsurpassed by any in India ; and as there 
are also a Gymkluuia and a boating-elub, there is no 
15 
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lack of amusement. The boating on the river is 
delightful, and when on the stream one could almost 
imagine oneself on an English river, for the land- 
scape, the green meadows on the banks, and groves 
of trees do not present such a tropical appearance 
as most Indian rivers. The cantonment is fairly 
healthy, and the climate is pleasant during the 
rainy season, but, as in most of our large stations, 
typhoid fever is generally very prevalent among the 
troops. 

In November 1894 we marched to Beder, in a 
southerly direction towards Hyderabad, to take part 
in a camp of exercise there. The march was through 
a most uninteresting country, nor was there much 
sport obtainable in the part through which we 
marched. Beder is situated on high ground near 
the bank of the Manjera River, a considerable 
tributary of the Godavery. It was formerly the 
capital of the Bahmani dynasty, which came to an 
end in the sixteenth century. It comprises, besides 
the city, a great bastioned fort overlooking the 
plains, and now in a dilapidated condition. It must 
formerly have been an important stronghold, and 
some rusty guns of great size testify to its pristine 
strength. It is now a place of comparative insig- 
nificance, celebrated only for its metal-ware and 
historical associations. 

Whilst we were on the march from Beder a large 
fish called a murrellwas caught in Khair River. On 
cutting open the fish, a snake about eighteen inches 
long was found entire in its stomach. These fish are 
very voracious feeders, and I have on two occasions 
seen them take snipe that had been shot and had 
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Mien into the water in the lake at Hingoli. This 
in list have liecn a very large fisli to swallow the long 
liilLs, feathers and all. We tried to catch him with 
a liook and line, and a swallow for bait, hut the 
imirrell was too cunning for us, and Avould not be 
caught. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BISON-SHOOTING 

Tlie Melgliafc revisited — Drive of One liimdred and twenty Miles— 
Narnala Dort — ^Camp at PirMiera — Jungle Soniids — ^Fine Prospect 
— A Bull Bison— Wild Dogs — A Herd of Bison — Deatli of the Bull 
— A Tigress— A Midnight Vigil — The Construction of a Machan— 
Animal Life at Sunset — Mght in the J ungle — Eeliections — A Bison 
by Night— Dawn— Leopard and Hyena — Hyena killed— On the 
Track of the Bull— Wounded and Lost— A Jet-black Bull — 
Another Bison — Wounded — On the Blood-trail — Sambhur — A 
Family of Bears. 

After my long absence from India, entailing an 
almost total deprivation of all sport, I was naturally 
anxious to visit the jungles again as soon as possible. 
So, having obtained a fortnight’s leave, and not 
knowing the country in the vicinity of Hingoli, I 
determined to revisit the Melghat forest, in Berar, 
and started off on 1 5 th April. 

Leaving Hingoli by tonga (a two-wheeled cart 
drawn by a pair of ponies) at seven o’clock in the 
evening, I arrived next morning at Akola, eighty 
miles off, the chief town of East Berar. After 
halting here an hour for breakfast, I drove on in a 
bullock-cart forty miles northward through Akote, 
a prosperous town in the middle of the cotton-grow- 
ing district, to the foot of the Satpura hills. Here 
my pony awaited me, and I rode up the hills by 

moonlight, for night had already fallen. On the 
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heights where I rested was»the old fort of Narnala, 
something like that of Gawilgarh, near Ellichpur, 
deseribed in a previous chapter. Tlie fort, which 
was in ruins, was entered by a fine and massive 
gateway, and it contained a tank and a small 
bungalow, furnished by the civil authorities, where 
I passed the night. It was bright moonlight, almost 
like the light of day, and the deep shadows and 
fantastic shapes formed by the grey ruins might in 
imagination be peopled with the shades of the long- 
forgotten dead, the warriors who once lived in this 
stronghold, and by force of arms levied contributions 
from the inhabitants of the fertile valley of Berar. 

At night my bed was placed in the open, as it 
was too hot to sleep inside, and when going to rest 
I nearly trod on a snake, a deadly species of i'rmk, 
that was lying near. As my feet were bare, it would 
have fared badly with me had I not seen the snake 
in time to avoid it. 

My men had preceded me with my belongings, 
and had made arrangements with the villagers at 
the foot of the hills to come at daybreak and carry 
my tents and other goods across a broad valley, and 
then farther up into the mountains to Pirkhera, a 
village in the heart of the jungle, inhabited by 
aborigines of the Korku tribe. My camp was 
pitched next morning under a large y)eep?iZ tree on 
one of the highest uplands, not far from the 
primitive habitations of the aborigines, and I looked 
forward with pleasure to renewing my acquaintance 
with these forests, where years before I had spent 
some very pleasant days. The rustling of the wind 
among the trees; the scent of the blossoms of the 
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mohwa-tree ; the short, sharp bark of the khakur ; 
and the call of the jungle-fowl and pea-fowl, — ^all these 
struck upon the chord of memory, and brought back 
thoughts of bygone days, whilst they inspired hope of 
sport for the present expedition. Although scorching 
hot down in the plains, up here on the plateau a 
pleasant breeze was always blowing, rendering it com- 
paratively cool at night and in the early morning. 

On arriving at Pirkhera, I walked about half a 
mile fartlier into the forest to some higher ground, 
whence a good view could be obtained of a deep, 
broad basin formed by the hills. A small sambhur 
stag stood on the mountain-side for some moments 
staring at me, and then dashed into a neighbouring 
copse ; a khakur ran barking in alarm up the slope ; 
and when we reached the summit a fine prospect lay 
at our feet. There below us was waving grass, and 
sparse jungle, and thick gloomy forest ; there were 
deep nullahs and open glades, and great giant 
banyans, and sweet-smelling mohwa-trees ; and on 
one small hillock a big black bison was cropping the 
grass. As we watched him with eager eyes he 
moved slowly on towards some thick jungle, into 
which he presently disappeared, doubtless with the 
intention of lying down in those sequestered shades, 
for the sun was already beating fiercely on the open 
ground. 

I hurried down in hopes of getting a shot, but 
the crackling of the dry teak leaves underfoot 
rendered silent stalking impossible. The bison 
heard us coming, and plunged into the thickest of 
the forest, without giving us a chance even of seeing 
him again. We then wandered across to a rocky 
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nullah, where some few pools of water still remained 
under the shade of the overhanging trees. Here we 
found the footmarks of a tigress in the soft mud 
on the brink of one of the pools, where she had 
evidently been to slake her thirst during the night. 
Having instructed my men to tie up a young buffalo 
here in the evening, I returned to camp to rest 
during the heat of the day. 

In the afternoon we went out again to look for 
the bison we had already seen, and were not long 
in finding him. But he saw us at the same time, 
and in a moment disappeared behind the crest of a 
hill. I ran to the top, but was only in time to hear 
him breaking his way through the thickly-wooded 
ravine below. We then made a long detour, and 
late in the evening saw a bison, which immediately 
bolted on seeing us, at a distance of a couple of 
hundred yards. I ran about half a mile up and 
down hill to cut him off, and suddenly saw him 
standing in a deep ravine only fifty yards below me ; 
but as only his haunches were visible from behind 
the trees, I did not fire at him, and he was soon 
out of sight. This was hard luck ; and this bison— 
for it was no doubt the same one all through — was 
still destined to lead me a very long chase, for he 
was an exceedingly cunning beast, and had probably 
been hunted before. 

The second day was uneventful. We saw some 
khakur and sambhur hinds, but no game to shoot 
at, although we explored a great deal of very likely- 
looking country. One khakur was barking most voci- 
ferously in the valley below, and, on going to find 
out the cause of his excitement, we found tracks of a 


tiger which had evidently passed by. In the even- 
ing I put up a pack of wild dogs in thick jungle, 
but unfortunately could not get a shot at the 
vermin, which should he killed whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Next day the sun was already appearing behind 
the hills when we left camp. At about seven o’clock 
I was going along a nullah, when a bison ran out of 
some long grass above me and rushed over the 
ridge. As he was end-on to me all the way, I 
could not get a shot, for my only weapon was a 
•500 express rifle, and a bullet from such a small 
bore would be ineffective except for a broadside shot. 

I thought this bison was our old friend again, and, 
following as fast as possible, arrived breathless at 
the top, but could see nothing. I then started track- 
ing, and in a few minutes my men came up, when 
suddenly there was a crashing noise in the nullah 
below, and a whole herd of bison broke through the 
jungle. It was useless to fire, as the bull could not 
be distinguished, and in fact we could only catch an 
occasional glimpse of the animals in the open spaces. 
Finally, three cows, distinguishable by their light 
chestnut colour, left the nullah and ran up a hill 
about four hundred yards off. They soon slowed 
down to a walk, and I watched the magnificent 
animals with interest as they wound along the open 
hill-side, occasionally stopping in the shade of a 
clump of trees, or in the shadow cast by the hills. 

The remainder of the herd, consisting of four 
animals, including a bull, kept on down the nullah, 
which wound a long way round a great hill. They 
soon disappeared, and I then conceived the idea of 
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scaling the hill, on the chance of cutting them off on 
the fer side. It was hard work, hut in an hour we 
had reached the top and crossed the plateau to the 
other side. I sat down on the hill-side, and then 
saw four bison slowly emerge from the jungle, and 
come to a standstill in an open glade some two 
hundred yards off. It was a long shot, but the 
animals had already been alarmed, and it appeared 
to be my only chance. The bull came last. He 
was conspicuous by his shape and colour, even at 
that distance. Taking a steady aim, I fired, and 
they all went off at the shot, but only three ap- 
peared in the distance, so we knew that my animal 
was down. In a few moments I sighted him stand- 
ing in a clump of trees, only about thirty paces from 
the place where he was hit. I hurried down, but he 
made off’ through the long grass. There was no 
blood, but tracking ■was easy, and before long I came 
suddenly upon him not more than ten yards off, 
facing me and looking very fierce. 

He seemed to be about to charge, but his great 
heart failed him ; another bullet behind the shoulder 
close to the first one knocked him over, and he fell 
with a crash against a clump of bamboos, and there 
died. He was a noble creature, and it seemed a 
pity to have slain such a harmless and splendid 
animal, but in his death the dream of years was 
realised : and the hunter must not moralise. He 
was a fine bull, and it was all that four men could 
do to carry the head slung on a pole to my camp, 
whilst a irumber of men were occupied for six hours 
in taking off the skin and head. 

On arriving in camp we received news that the 
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tigress had killed my buffalo ; two men, who had 
been sent to the place in the morning, reported that 
the tigress roared at them, so they naturally bolted. 
It was now mid-day : no beaters could be collected, 
for the village of Pirkhera contained only four men, 
including the wrinkled old shikari, who had been 
guiding me about his native wilds in search of game, 
and there were no other people for many miles 
around. I decided that the only thing to be done 
was to construct a platform, or maclian, in a tree 
over the kill, and wait for a chance shot at the 
animal should she return in the evening to regale 
herself a second time on the carcase of her victim. 
If she did not come before sunset I might get a shot 
later on, for the moon would rise about an hour 
after dusk. To get a shot when sitting up over a 
kill is not a very sporting method of bringing one’s 
game to bag, and is especially repugnant to most 
Europeans, because it is the plan usually resorted to 
by native shikaris. In this case, however, I could 
promise myself an interesting vigil, even if the 
tigress should not put in an appearance. The 
jungle teemed with animal life, and it was certain 
that many creatures would appear in the evening in 
the solitary glen where the carcase of the buffalo 
lay, as it contained the only water for some distance 
round, and in the hot weather the life of the jungle 
congregates near water. 

In constructing a nacJian, the great thing to 
observe is comfort ; for in an uncomfortable position 
it is impossible to maintain that perfect quiet neces- 
sary to success in this kind of shooting. In the 
depths of the forest the slightest sound puts wild 
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animals on the alert, and leads to the discovery of 
the dangerous intruder in their haunts. Therefore 
I obtained the largest charpoy, or native wooden 
cot, that could be procured in the village, and had 
it furnished with my cork mattress, blanket, and 
pillow, and securely bound to a large tree about 
twenty feer; over the kill, and surrounded by a 
screen of branches to conceal me from view. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon all was ready, 
and an hour before sunset I clambered up to my 
perch, taking my rifle and a leathern bottle of water, 
and settled down to pass twelve hours in the tree, 
although without much hope of seeing the tigress, 
as she had been disturbed in the morning. I sent 
all my men back to camp, and thus remained alone 
in the solitude of the woods; for it is a great 
mistake to keep a native with one on these occa- 
sions,— -he is sure to cough or move at a critical 
moment, and frighten away the game. 

Gradually the sun sank towards the forest-clad 
ridge that bounded the western edge of the glen. 
The wild animals of the valley began to move; the 
birds awoke from their mid-day siesta, and as the 
sun disappeared I heard creatures pattering about 
among the dead leaves with which the ground was 
strewn. A great grey mongoose with russet muzzle 
and feet came up the nullah to drink ; some jungle- 
fowl commenced to move in a neighbouring thicket, 
and a cock crew loudly from the hill-side, and was 
defiantly replied to by another that seemed to crow 
louder still. Then some pea-fowl came forth, a 
gorgeous cock walking proudly with a bevy of 
hens. 
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It was now tlie witching hour, when the tigress 
might be expected. The kill had not been visited by 
vultures, which work by sight, and probably in this 
deep and remote ravine it had been concealed from 
their view. A solitary crow pecked at the buffalo’s 
head. The stench arising from the carcase was not 
pleasant, but it had to be put up with, and I was 
becoming used to it. Suddenly there was a movement 
among the bushes above the pool. Was the tigress 
coming ? Her tracks led in the opposite direction, but 
she might have made a detour. A heavy animal was 
evidently approaching, and the pea-fowl disappeared 
as if by magic. Then an ugly great hyena came to 
the water, drank, and was approaching the kill, when 
I threw at him one of the stones with which my 
pocket was provided to drive off such vermin. He 
looked up when the missile fell near him, and then 
ran off’ in the direction whence he came. Suddenly 
a khakur barked about a hundred yards down the 
nullah, and soon afterwards a sambhur called from 
the hilt-side. No doubt the tigress was afoot, for 
those sounds were unmistakable evidence of the 
proximity of a beast of prey. I grasped my rifle 
and peered into the deepening gloom. No sign of 
catlike form ! No sound of stealthy tread ! The 
beast must have had cause to suspect something ; 
soon afterwards a khakur barked continuously a 
long way off’, and 1 concluded that if the tigress 
was the cause of the alarm she was taking her 
departure. 

The sun had now disappeared, leaving only a 
faint diffused light in his track, and in this dark 
glen all soon became invisible and quiet, for the 
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animals “ one by one crept silently to rest.” The 
shadows disappeared, and everything was lost in the 
dusk of night. I leant back in my machan and 
looked out into the gloom, trying in vain to pierce 
the murky depths, and listening intently for the 
approach of the expected tigress. But no sound 
save the whirr of insect wings stirred the silent 
watches of the night. The moon rose and gleamed 
across the water like a ray of hope, shedding its rays 
on the surrounding scene, lighting up the silent pool 
and the remains of the unfortunate buffalo : but still 
no tigress came. 

And then 1 became somewhat tired of my long 
vigil, and took to dreaming and star-gazing. The 
lonely night in the solitude of the forest, beneath 
the deep blue sky studded with stars, and the pale 
moon floating in the infinite distance, lent itself to 
soliloquy. All was silent save for the whirr of 
countless insect wings, causing that continuous 
screech which only seems to deepen the silence of 
a tropic night. 

I looked out at the moonlit hills, clad with 
spectral trees, and gazed up at the myriad stars in 
their courses, and wondered at the absurd presump- 
tion of our forefathers, who vainly imagined that 
those bright orbs, floating eternally serene in the 
dark vault above, influenced the ephemeral lives of 
us human beings in this little world, who would pass 
away into the G-reat Silence, leaving no trace, whilst 
those bright luminaries would shine on through the 
countless ages to come. 

But I was rudely awakened from my dreams by 
a crashing noise in the jungle behind me, as of some 
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great creature breaking through the forest. Alert 
in an instant, I turned my head slowly towards the 
approaching sound, and saw a great bison emerge 
from the gloom of the forest. And even as he 
stepped forth from the shadows he halted and faced 
me, snorting alffrightedly or. angrily, and appearing 
to be of colossal proportions in the bright moonlight. 
I turned slowly round to get a shot at him, but 
he heard or saw the movement, and dashed back 
into the forest. There he stopped for some time in 
a thicket not far off, snorting and pawing up the 
ground in his rage, but he did not come near the 
water again. Bison have very keen scent, and on this 
occasion the animal doubtless either scented me or 
the kill. I doubt, however, if the latter would have 
frightened him, for a live buffalo would not do so. 
A friend of mine told me of a curious incident that 
occurred in the Kinwat Forest Eeserve, where one 
of the buffaloes he had tied up for a tiger was gored 
to death by a bull bison that happened to come 
across the unfortunate creature. The moon was 
now right overhead, shining brightly down on the 
noisome carcase that lay below, and on the pool, 

1 now broken into silver ripples by the rising wind. 

I looked at my watch ; it was three o’clock, and 
! there was still some hope of the tigress coming, 

i But I was doomed to disappointment, for she never 

came nearer than a spot some three hundred yards 
down the nullah, where next morning her tracks 
were found by the water’s edge, and where she 
must have alarmed the khakur that barked in the 
evening. 

At five o’clock the light of day began to appear 
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in the east, outlining the dark trees of the gloomy 
forest, and gradually spreading over the vault of 
heaven. The moon had already sunk, and the stars 
now paled and disappeared, whilst the rising sun 
dispersed the nocturnal vapours that had gathered 
in the glen. Then my men arrived, bringing re- 
freshments, and we at once started off in pursuit of 
the bison that had visited me during the night, 
which we decided must be the one we had already 
met with thrice on the first day. The Korkus with 
me knew the jungle well, and could point out the 
best places for game, but they were not good 
trackers ; so we lost the trail, and returned to camp 
by midday without further adventure. 

When we got back I found my camp followers in 
a state of great excitement. They told me that a 
leopard had taken a dog from the village during the 
night, and had then come prowling round the camp 
and dragged away my bison skin, and eaten part of 
it. From the evidence of the mangled skin, I came 
to the conclusion that the marauder must be a 
hyena, although all the people who saw the animal 
declared, with Oriental exaggeration, that it was the 
biggest panther in Asia. That night they awoke me 
from pleasant dreams, with the information that the 
monster was approaching. So, taking my rifle, I 
sallied forth and crept down to the shadow of a 
large tree, whence a hyena could be seen standing 
about twenty yards off; but I missed the unsavoury 
beast. The following night I lent my sepoy orderly 
a gun, and he shot the creature when it came again 
— a deed he accomplished, greatly to his own satis- 
faction. 
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Next clay we started with a fixed determination 
of coming to terms with the solitary hull bison 
which I had now seen four times. That animal 
haunted me, and disturbed my slumbers by night. 

We left camp at five o’clock in the morning, and 
traversed the crests of the hills surrounding the 
wooded basin already mentioned. The sun rose and 
shone on the distant peaks, and gradually the warm 
rays dissipated the night mists that had gathered in 
the valleys. We descended from the hills, and were 
walking along, keeping a sharp look-out, when one 
of my men pointed out the bison about four hundred 
yards off, where he was sitting on the side of a hill, 
and looking in our direction. After a short con- 
ference, it was decided that I should try and get 
above him, making a long detour round the hills, 
whilst one of the men remained to Avatch the bull in 
case he should move off'. 

At length we arrived at a point whence we 
thought to have seen him, but he was not visible • 
so we went on to the end of the mountain, and 
found that he had moved farther clown the valley, 
and was now walking along the side of a hill half 
a mile oft'. The bison stopped now and then to 
crop the grass, and through my field-glasses I could 
see him whisking the flies off' bis flanks with his 
great tail, and could distinguish a small bird sitting 
on his back. We watched him for half an hour, 
when he lay down under a tree. 

The ground looked favourable for stalking; the 
hill-side was very steep and stony, but trees seemed 
to be sparsely scattered, so there should not be many 
dry leaves. My hopes rose high. Was this noble 
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beast, now viewed for the fifth time, after defying 
all my efforts to approach him, at last to come 
within range of my rifle ? 

I descended to the valley, and with difficulty 
scaled the hill-side, treading carefully, for the dry 
teak-leaves lay more thickly on the ground than we 
had expected. 

The bison could now be seen about a hundred 
yards off, but he was looking at me. Suddenly he 
jumped up and made for the top of the hill, but 
paused for a moment on the summit to look back, 
and stood half-facing me. That moment sealed his 
fate ; but it was impossible to see where the bullet 
struck him, and I gave him the second barrel as he 
topped the crest of the hill. On arriving at the top 
I saw the bison toiling along some distance ahead, 
evidently hard hit, with his haunches covered with 
blood— the result, no doubt, of my second shot, 
for the first one, which had brought him to his 
knees, had struck him somewhere about the chest 
or shoulder. No blood reached the ground. But 
finally I nearly came up with the wounded animal 
at the end of the hill, when he plunged down into 
a thickly-wooded ravine. 

I waited on the summit of the hill, thinking he 
would emerge on the other side ; but in a few 
moments saw a bison walking on the side of a hill 
on the other side of a broad, dry watercourse, in a 
direction quite different to that taken by the 
wounded one. Was this the wounded animal? If 
so, he must have gone up there at a tremendous pace ; 
and this seemed almost inipossible. This, liowever, 
did not strike me at the time, and I at once jumped 
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to the conclusion that he was the same, without 
taking into consideration the short time that had 
elapsed between my losing sight of the wounded 
one and seeing this one. 

We gave chase. We followed that bison for 
over an hour, partly by tracking, and twice catching 
a glimpse of him. Then we concluded that it was 
a fresh animal. My guide was convinced on this 
point, and declared that this new bison was the 
larger of the two. Back we hurried, but could not 
find the wounded one ; and to this day I am 
not satisfied as to whether there were two bulls or 
only one. I have no doubt my bison was mortally 
wounded. There was much blood on him, and we 
would have assuredly found him with the assistance 
of good trackers. 

All this had been a long day’s work, and we 
started back to camp in the afternoon. On the way 
back, we were going through some thick jungle, 
when an immense jet-black bull walked slowly across 
in front of me. T might have had an uncertain 
shot but did not wish to wound the beast. We 
followed a short distance ; but the bull heard us, 
and dashed off, and I was too weary to give chase. 
Just then a smalt bull was seen standing under a 
tree about a hundred yards off, but he was not 
worth shooting. It was late in the afternoon when 
I arrived in camp, weary and footsore, for we had 
been many hours on foot under a blazing sun, over 
such rough ground that the soles were quite worn 
off my boots, and for the last few miles I was practi- 
cally barefooted. 

Next morning we went out to look for the 
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wounded bison. On the way to the place where 
he had last been seen, we saw a bull lying prone 
under a tree, and at first thought he was dead; 
but, looking through my binoculars, I saw him fiick 
his tail, so started to stalk him. I arrived within 
thirty yards, when the great beast jumped ap and 
stood facing me, and presenting a somewhat imposing 
appearance. A bullet in the chest made him turn, 
and another was fired as he bolted; but this last 
was apparently diverted from its course, as there 
were many branches between us. This was a new 
bison, of a darker colour than the one wounded the 
previous day, but not equal in size to the black one. 
We followed his tracks for over two miles, findinc 
blood in small quantities smeared on the grass. 
I thought, and hoped, he was only slightly wounded ; 
at any rate he was going very strong over bad 
ground, across nullahs and up and down hill. After 
another two miles, we saw from the tracks that the 
bull had been joined by two other bison, and we 
never saw him again. I then went to look for the 
one first wounded; but we toiled all day in vain, 
and in the evening returned to camp. 

Doubtless, good trackers would have given better 
results during this expedition. After this second 
failure, I resolved to fire at no more bison unless 
they offered a fair broadside shot, for iny ‘500 
express rifle was not sufficiently heavy for the 
game. Much has been said regarding the ferocity 
of the bison, but in my experience they are v'ery 
mild-tempered animals to encounter ; and sportsmen 
who have written regarding their fierceness and the 
danger of hunting them have doubtless made the 
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most of their imposing appearance and occasional 
blind rushes. 

Next day I fired at a small stag sambhur, but 
missed him. It was a difficult shot, as only his 
head and neck were visible about a hundred and 
fifty yards off. I saw many stags during this 
expedition, but, with the exception of this one, all 
had cast their horns. As a general rule, sambhur 
appear to shed their horns by the end of March, 
although doubtless some few retain them all the 
year round. The antlers appear to be fully de- 
veloped again by the middle of October. 

On my last evening a piece of good luck brought 
the expedition to a close. We were walking along 
a hill, when we heard some bears on the slope below. 
Descending the hill in the direction of the sounds, 
I came upon three of these animals, playing or 
fighting within a few yards of me. Two dropped 
dead to a right and a left, but the third escaped 
into thick jungle before I could reload. 

Next day, having collected men to carry my 
baggage down to the plains, we descended from the 
hills ; and I marched back to Akola, shooting some 
black buck en route, and thence returned by tonga 
to Hingoli. 
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— Recalled to Hingoli. 

It was not until March 1895 that I was able to 
make an organised expedition after tigers, when, 
having obtained several weeks’ leave, I started to 
explore the jungles in the valley of the Pein Gunga. 
In these days when a constantly-growing network 
of railways is spread over the land, the wild beasts 
that formerly abounded in most parts of India are 
not as numerous as they used to be, and the sports- 
man has nowadays to go far in search of game, 
whilst large bags of tigers are seldom made. In 
addition to the iron roads, an increasing population, 
demanding an increased area of cultivation, has 
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further tended to drive the denizens of the jungles 
from their former haunts, and to confine them to 
limited regions where there still remains sufficient 
forest for their wanderings. It must not, however, 
be supposed that dense forests but seldom trodden 
by human footsteps are the most favourable to the 
well-being and increase of the ferse. nature. In such 
secluded spots, indeed, the bison and elephant love 
to roam, far from the haunts of man, where no 
sounds save those of nature strike upon the ear, 
and where they can wander in peace over untrodden 
solitudes. 

But the deer and the antelope prefer more culti- 
vated regions— the former generally abounding in 
forests bordering on fields whose crops they can 
ravage at night, whilst the antelope frequent the 
cultivated plains. Consequently, the great beasts of 
prey follow their game to the borderlands of the 
habitations of man, where also they come to slay 
the cattle that exist in lai’ge herds in all Indian 
villages. The Hyderabad State of the Deccan is 
peculiarly suited to the presence of tigers. There 
are villages and cattle in abundance ; and wooded 
hills, and perennial streams overgrown with ever- 
green bushes, that afford cool shade in the heat of 
the day. 

In giving some account of tiger-shooting in the 
Nizam’s dominions, I may begin by stating that I 
have no very wonderful hairbreadth escapes to 
relate. With all the romance that surrounds him, 
the ferocity and sti'ength with which his nature is 
invested, and the narrow escapes that form the 
theme of most tiger-stories, it cannot be said that 
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tlie pursuit of the striped feline generally involves 
any great danger. On the contrary, from his safe 
perch on a tree or on the back of an elej)hant, the 
sportsman usually slays his tiger vidth an easy shot 
at a few yards’ distance, without exposing himself 
to peril. I have known some sportsmen aver that 
they have shot many tigers on foot, and one Indian 
official informed me that he had killed eighty in 
this fashion. But such statements are to be received 
with caution; not that there is necessarily any great 
danger incurred in shooting tigers in this manner, 
but, at any rate on the ground over which I have 
shot, such a method of procedure would generally 
be impossible. A tiger seldom looks uj> in the 
trees, but he sees well ahead of him, and a man 
standing on the ground would seldom obtain a fair 
shot, even if he saw the tiger at all before it per- 
ceived him ; for there are not often convenient 
trees or other places where the sportsman can 
remain in ambush until his game arrives upon the 
scene. 

Nevertheless, as in the hunting of all dangerous 
animals, there must at times arise occasions of 
danger, when the sportsman must take his life in 
one hand and his rifle in the other, although, as a 
rule, there is less danger in shooting a tiger than 
in' encountering a crusty-tempered bear on foot. 
But, however careful a sportsman may be, there 
must be times when a wounded tiger has to be 
followed up on foot; or an unwounded one, met 
with accidentally perhaps at a few yards distance, 
has to be shot in the same manner. For, although 
much has been said of the foolhardiness of following 
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up wounded tigers on foot, I do not see how other- 
wise they are to he brought to bag, and the so- 
called sportsman who has no stomach for such an 
undertaking should not go tiger-shooting. I have 
heard of a wounded tiger, thus left in the jungle, 
killing two unfortunate herd-boys who happened to 
pass by. For, although it is an error to suppose 
that a tiger when met with will attack at once, he 
becomes when wounded the most dangerous and 
terrible creature in the world ; his charge is then 
irresistible, and he will kill any living thing that 
approaches him. It has only once been my fortune 
to meet with an un wounded tiger when on foot, 
although I have wandered over a large extent of 
country infested by these animals. But the tiger 
has a great dread of man, and avoids him instinc- 
tively, and therefore conceals himself immediately 
on the approach of a human being. 

On 15th March I drove out forty miles over a 
rough road, travelling in a bullock-cart to a large 
town on the eastern confines of Berar. Next morning 
at daybreak I rode across country twenty-two miles, 
and encamped at the village of Kupti, on the far bank 
of the Fein Grunga, where my tents were pitched 
under the shadow of a fine banyan tree. 

The surrounding jungles were situated in the 
Mahore district, at the base of the hill on which 
stands the fort of the same name. They have been 
shot over at intervals for many years, but continue 
to be infested by tigers. Mahore is the residence of 
a rajah who keeps an elephant ‘which, together with 
the place of its habitation, is accounted sacred by 
the Hindus. 
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After leaving Mahore I passed to another district 
that had hitherto been unvisited by European sports- 
men. There are still some considerable tracts of 
jungle in India that are virgin ground to the sports- 
man. For most men appear to follow year after 
year in the beaten tracks, where there is a certainty 
of finding some game, although not a great cpiantity. 
Personally, I prefer to strike out a new line for my- 
self, and explore fresh country, where, even if one 
does not find much game, there is always something 
new and interesting to be discovered. This system 
involves more labour, which only adds a zest to the 
sport. For the country is new both to the sports- 
man and his shikaris. The natives inhabiting it 
have not been used to hunting tigers, and are not 
trained as beaters, like those in the well-known 
tracts which have been visited by generations of 
sportsmen. The haunts of the tigers have to be 
discovered, and the beats on new ground arranged. 
But all these difficulties only enhance the sport, 
which is not reduced to a mere mechanical operation, 
as it is on the well-known shooting-grounds. For in 
such frequented spots the exact haunts and habits of 
the tigers are known. The villagers have probably 
driven out many of these beasts in the same places 
year after year, for the haunt of a tiger is never long 
vacant. The shikaris know the exact line the 
animal will in all probability take ; and all the 
sportsman has to do is to take up his qmsition in 
the usual tree from which many tigers have been 
shot, and to pull the trigger when the beast is 
driven by. At Kupti 1 was met by my shikaris 
Bhima, Chunder, and Nuttoo, who deserve more than 
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a passing notice before 1 proceed further with this 
history, in which they are much concerned. Bhiina 
was a fine old Bhil, of lofty stature. He does not 
reside with me, but lives here in his village of 
Kupti, where he tills his fields, and is said to occupy 
his leisure moments in committing dacoities or 
robberies in the surrounding country. Certainly 
he is a great rascal, but none the less useful when 
he accompanies me every hot weather in pursuit of 
tigers; for he is skilled in jungle-lore, and in the 
ways of the beasts, which never succeed in breaking 
out of a beat arranged by him. Indeed, if a tiger is 
marked down, and Bhima the Bhil is on the spot, 
the tiger is as good as dead. The other men do 
not like him, for he is grasping and overbearing, 
and they accuse him of cowardice. “ For,” say 
they, “ when the Lhona tiger roared during the 
beat, did not his heart turn to water, and did he 
not seek refuge in the nearest tree?” Yet I 
know that he drove on that same Lhona tiger 
just ahead of him with a flourish of his spear as 
a herdsman drives his sheep, and he is always 
anxious to accompany me in pursuit of a wounded 
beast. 

When he meets me he is accompanied by a horde 
of black retainers, selected from the inhabitants of 
his village, wdio fear him greatly, and do his bidding 
in all things. He is somewhat lazy— -prone to sit at 
ease in camp when an excuse can be found for doing 
so, and make his attendant myrmidons do all the 
work iintil the tiger is found. Then he is unrivalled. 
With a spear over his shoulder he heads the proces- 
sion of beaters to the ground, posts the stops, brings 
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on the beat, and invariably drives the tiger out at 
the right place. 

And after a successful day he demands a goat, 
which is duly sacrificed, and the greater part of 
which he devours, throwing only the head and feet 
to his followers. The goat is washed down by 
copious libations of country spirituous liquor, so 
that Bhima is scarcely fit for work on the day 
following such midnight revelry. 

I think most sportsmen will acknowledge that a 
great deal of their success in shooting — at least in 
the case of dangerous game such as tigers and 
panthers — is due to their shikaris. It is impossible 
for the sportsman to do everything himself, and 
arrange all the details of the hunt, especially in the 
hot weather. It is a physical impossibility for one 
man to visit all likely places for tigers within a 
considerable distance, say, seven miles of his camp ; 
to tie up buffaloes as bait in all favourable spots ; 
and then next day to go round and see •where 
kills have taken place, and be in time to arrange 
one or more beats for the game. Therefore it is 
that one’s shikaris contribute to success by their 
knowledge of the country and of the animal’s 
habits, and, not least, by their ability to extract 
from the inhabitants the information that they are 
so loth to give. 

Many sp indeed, confine their part of 

the operations to pulling the trigger when the tiger 
is driven past them, all the preparations beforehand 
being made by the shikaris. But this appears to 
me to reduce the sport to a mechanical operation ; 
whilst, to my mind, almost the best part of it is 
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the searching for the animal’s haunts, learning its 
habits, and arranging as far as possible the details 
of the hunt. The actual killing of the beast is not 
generally difficult, nor does it require any great 
skill, or usually involve any great danger. 

One of my shikaris is old Nuttoo, who has been 
following his vocation for over forty years, and is 
now somewhat heyond his work. Although not 
gifted with much intelligence, he is honest,— a great 
point in his favour, — and he is brave to a fault, 
despising all wild beasts, and ready to confront the 
fiercest tiger with nothing but a stick in his hand. 
He is more useful after small game than in pursuit 
of tigers, and is never so happy as when up to his 
neck in a weed-choked pond with the duck falling 
all around him. Blear-eyed he is, and of unpre- 
possessing appearance, but strong and lusty, and 
able to trudge along all day in the hottest sun. He 
is altogether too plucky, and I have frequently had 
to rate him severely for approaching tigers that 
were not yet dead ; whilst on one occasion, when I 
shot a panther, he ran up to the beast while it was 
still struggling on the ground, and began to belabour 
it on the head with a stick. He has been clawed 
by a panther and ripped up by a pig, and has 
encountered many exciting adventures during his 
numerous expeditions to the jungle. On one occa- 
sion I was cautiously following a wounded tiger,— 
by myself, as I thought,— when suddenly I came 
upon the beast lying down close to me. I had just 
fired, thinking no one was near, when old Nuttoo’s 
ugly face peered over my shoulder. He had been 
following silently a few yards behind to see the 
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sport, and also — so he said — to protect me. But it 
is doubtful if the only weapons he carried— an eight- 
foot spear and a long knife — would have been of 
much service in a tussle with the beast. 

He is much addicted to the use of drugs, 
and is fond of a pannikin of rum, and holds high 
revel in the night when a tiger is slain. 

My other shikari, Chunder, whose vocation is 
nominally that of a policeman, is younger and more 
energetic, and is one of the most intelligent natives 
I have met with. Although a man of humble calling 
and low caste, he possesses a great heart, and is 
honest and faithful to the master whose salt he eats. 
He it is who takes from me a route of the country it 
is proposed to traverse, and, accompanied by Nuttoo 
and Bhima the Bhil, sets forth early in the year to 
gather information for the coming hot-weather 
expedition. He is able to write, and talks many 
languages, and has a persuasive way with the 
dwellers in the jungle ; so that he is able to find out 
the haunts of the tigers in hitherto unvisitecl tracts, 
and to write down the names of villages and a 
description of the supplies obtainable. 

He hunts up the local shikaris, and enlists their 
services by a judicious distribution of rupees, thus 
smoothing away many difficulties, and clearing the 
path of many obstacles that lie in the way of the 
hunter of big game. 

He is especially useful in a new country where 
the people are wild, and fear to give assistance or 
lend their services to a white man, never havino- 
seen one. It was Chunder who tamed wild Indru 
the Gond, a mighty hunter, who fled on my 
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approach, having heard that white men were much 
addicted to heating the natives. But the next year 
Indru was caught, and became one of my most de- 
Amted followers after receiving a supply of tobacco, 
rum, and rupees. Chunder is not less plucky than 
Nuttoo, although not so foolhardy; whilst he is even 
more keen on sport, and is delighted when the time 
comes to start on our annual expedition in pursuit 
of tigers. 

He is, unlike most shikaris, very abstemious, 
and is not to be tempted by rum or any other 
liquor, but is glad to receive a plug of his master’s 
tobacco. Nor is he useful only in his capacity as a 
shikari, but in the skinning of wild beasts and the 
preparation of their pelts he is unrivalled— a most 
useful accomplishment, and one that has secured the 
excellent preservation of some dozens of skins. My 
camp at Bhima’s village of Kupti in March 1895 
was pitched close to the river, whose stream, shrunk 
by the heat of the sun, flowed in a rocky bed, and 
wound its serpentine course through a broad valley, 
at times passing through stretches of field and 
meadowland, and anon shaded by deep forests of 
teak and bamboo. On either sunlit bank rose hills 
of considerable height, intersected by deep ravines 
containing cool, shady pools of water — ideal haunts 
for the tigers which infested them, secure retreats 
whence the animals could issue forth at night and 
ravage the herds of the surrounding Aullages. On 
the day after niy arrival we took out four small 
buffaloes to tie up as bait in the Sheik Farid nullah, 
a long, broad valley, where the presence of tigers 
was reported. But, first of all, an important 
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ceremony had to be performed. On a rocky 
eminence at the head of this valley, overlooking the 
surrounding country, is a Mahomedan zimut, ot 
tomb. Thither I repaired with my shikaris, and 
there a goat was slain in the orthodox manner, and 
a feast provided, at my expense, for all my followers 
and some twenty or thirty poor people of the 
neighbouring villages. The goat’s throat was cut, 
and its blood was spilt on the rock above Sheik 
Farid’s tomb. Without this ceremony, my supersti- 
tious followers assured me, I would have no success 
in shooting. “ For,” said they, “ had not two sahihs 
been here a few days ago, and not seen the hair 
of a tiger, although they had beaten the whole 
jungle and burnt much of it ? And why ? Because 
they had neglected the sacrifice at Sheik Farid’s 
ziarat.” 

At the conclusion of the feast we descended to 
the valley, and tied up our buffaloes near pools of 
water, on whose sandy margins could be seen the 
imprints of the paws of a large tigress, distinguish- 
able from the square footprints of a tiger by their 
more oval form. By the time all this was done it 
was getting late, and we reached camp after dark 
somewhat tired from our long day’s work, which 
had involved a tramp of many miles over rough 
ground. 

Next morning I went up the valley soon after 
the sun rose, and found that one of the buffaloes had 
been killed and dragged into a thicket. A broken 
rope, a small pool of blood, and the trail of a heavy 
body through tlie grass, — these were the evidences 
of the tragedy that had taken place in the dead of 
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night. The power of the tigress was apparent from 
the fact that she had dragged her prey across a deep 
and broad ditch some six feet wide, with steep 
sides. 

Towards mid-day, beaters were collected, and I 
took up a position some two hundred yards ahead 
of the kill. Whilst waiting for the game to come 
on, I found the scorching sun very trying, and the 
barrels of ray rifle became so hot that it was difficult 
to hold them for any length of time. At length the 
beat commenced ; the crowd of natives advanced, 
uttering loud cries and beating drums ; a few pea- 
fowl flew by, and a small stag dashed out, stood for 
a moment close to me, and then plunged into the 
jungle. And then the tigress came rapidly, seem- 
ingly with sinuous movement, through the long 
grass. As she approached I fired, and she stumbled, 
but, quickly recovering herself, turned into a water- 
course close by. Following the course of the nullah, 
I found her dead about twenty yards ofi". The 
bullet had struck her too far back to be immediately 
fatal ; and these animals usually have sufficient 
vitality to rush for fifty yards or more after being 
shot through the heart or lungs. 

For some days no more tigers made their appear- 
ance. Day after day we traversed the whole of the 
surrounding country for many miles in search of 
game, and towards the end of the week a buffalo 
was killed in the Chichkora valley, about four miles 
from camp. The tiger had dragged his prey up 
a small nullah leading into the main stream, and 
had there devoured the greater part of it; but we 
doubtless disturbed him, for he did not appear in 
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the beat. He was, however, a bold and voracious 
animal, for he returned that night and slew another 
buffalo. 

This time I approached the kill with more 
caution. A crow was cawing vociferously on a 
neighbouring branch, and a few vultures were 
perched on the surrounding trees in expectation of a 
feast. By two o’clock some two hundred beaters 
were collected, and I took up my position in a 
tree overlooking a nullah, a short distance from the 
kill. At the first shout of the beaters an enormous 
tiger appeared, heavy with beef, walking lazily 
along in my direction. I fired too soon, and missed 
him, and he sprang forward with a roar so appalling 
that two small IroyS, perched on a tree not far off, 
fell to the ground in terror. The next instant the 
tiger dropped dead, for my second bullet struck 
him on the point of his shoulder, passed through 
the heart, and lodged under the skin on the other 
side. He was a huge beast, very heavy and fat, and 
was with difficulty carried on to the road, and thence 
conveyed to the camp in a bullock-cart. On the 
back of his neck were a number of suppurating 
punctures, from which I afterwards extracted several 
broken porcupine quills. Tigers and leopards seem 
to have rather a liking for porcupines, for I have 
frequently found the quills of these animals em- 
bedded in their paws. 

After this success, it was now the turn of the 
Hindus to offer uj) a sacrifice to their jungle god. 
A short distance up the valley of Chichkora, where I 
shot this tiger, beside the narrow track trodden by 
the feet of many wild animals, stands a humble 
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Hindu shrine dedicated to the local deity, containing 
a red-painted .stone, and having on its summit a 
ragged flag fluttering in the breeze. To this sacred 
spot my men took a goat I gave them, and cut its 
throat with due ceremony, spilling a little blood in 
front of the dilapidated wooden structure that 
formed the sacred ediflce. Here, too, they hungup 
a foot of the sacrificial goat, which was carried back 
to camp and devoured. The path in Ghichkora was 
interesting to see in the early morning, for it was 
always imprinted with the marks of many wild 
animals. Daily I observed the tracks of a panther, 
two hyenas, a porcupine, some four-horned antelope, 
and many smaller beasts, whilst sambhur and blue 
bull had crossed it in several places. Wild animals 
like to walk on a beaten track, and all these used 
to pass to and fro in the silent watches of the 
night. 

It is strange what great importance my shikaris 
attached to the sacrifice of a goat to the local gods. 
They certainly believed in the efficacy of the offer- 
ing, and were not influenced by the desire for the 
meat, for they frequently asked for a goat even when 
well supplied with venison. It is also a strange co^ 
incidence that such sacrifices were frequently followed 
by success— a fact that naturally strengthened the 
belief of the men in this manner of propitiating the 
jungle deities. 

On one occasion a tiger passed close to a buffalo 
without killing it. As I could see from the tracks, 
he had walked up to within a few yards of the 
wretched beast, and stood there looking at it — a most 
unaccountable circumstance. My shikaris averred 
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that the jungle god had forbidden the tiger to kill, 
and that a goat must be sacrificed to appease the 
deity. I was of opinion that the beast had been 
hunted before, and was cunning in his generation, 
knowing the significance of a bufi'alo tied up by the 
leg. This tiger, however, proved to be a most blood- 
thirsty and rapacious animal. A goat was duly 
sacrificed, both Hindus and Mahomedans taking 
part in the heathen rites ; and two days later the 
tiger killed the very buffalo at which he had turned 
up his nose, and followed this by killing four more 
before I brought him to bag. 

After staying a fortnight at Kupti I moved my 
camp to Singhi, ten miles farther dowui the river, 
and there killed a large blue bull, and beat out two 
panthers, but did not get a shot at them. The blue 
bull is an antelope of bovine appearance, standing 
about fourteen hands at the withers. He is not 
generally worth shooting, except for the sake of his 
beef, whilst the trophies he carries in the shape of 
ten-inch horns are insignificant. 

There being no tigers here, my camp was moved 
a few miles farther on to Pandri, and pitched under 
some lofty trees on the margin of the river, on the 
border of the Kinwat Forest Reserve, from which the 
spotted deer came down in herds to drink in the 
morning and evening. Tigers were fairly numerous, 
and were in the habit of nightly patrolling the forest 
roads and the banks of the stream, but they were 
difficult to mark down owing to the vast quantity of 
game in the vicinity, which afforded them an easy 
prey. It was some days before one of my buffaloes 
was killed and the marauder brought to bag. When 
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driven from liis lair in the Dili nullah the tiger tried 
to break out to one side, but was driven back by a 
man who had been posted there for that purpose. 
He then trotted along towards me and sprang down 
into the dry bed of a watercourse a few yards off, 
where he stopped and turned his head, listening 
intently to the noise that pursued him. A bullet 
behind the shoulder caused him to spring forward 
with a roar, and another rolled him over. Still he 
attempted to rise, growling and gasping horribly the 
while, until another bullet terminated his troubles. 

This tiger died harder than they usually do. In 
spite of all that has been said regarding the tenacity 
of life of the great cats, I have seldom experienced 
much difficulty in killing tigers. A bullet from a 
•500 express rifle, weighing 440 grains and propelled 
by five drams of powder, lodged in any part of a 
tiger’s body, except of course the extremities, is 
almost invariably fatal. If the tiger so wounded 
does not drop dead on the spot, he will not generally 
travel more than a hundred yards before collapsing. 

After killing this last tiger I had a run of bad 
luck, for the beasts would not show themselves. 
But the camp was a very pleasant one, and for a 
time the pursuit of the spotted deer afforded some 
diversion from the hunting of impracticable tigers. 
In a way, the pursuit of the chital, 0 T spotted deer, is 
the poetry of sport, although the game, if numerous, 
is easy to bring to bag. But then it takes one to 
the most beautiful scenery, to the park-like banks of 
broad rivers, where the trees form beautiful glades 
and the ground is carpeted with verdure. 

It is pleasant indeed to wander at break of day 
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along the mai’gin of the tortuous stream — to scan 
eagerly the banks that pen in broad reaches tinted 
by the rays of the rising sun, where the glassy sheen 
of the waters is l>roken only by the red and grey 
granite rocks that jut up through the surface. And 
as the light of day fills the forest and clears away 
the mists of night, spotted herds may be seen 
browsing in the distance — some standing on their 
hind -legs to pluck the leaves from the hanging 
Ijranches, others cropping the dewy grass or drinking 
at the stream. And should you tread upon a dry 
stick, how they all instantly spring to attention, and 
then, preceded by the alarmed bark of the hinds, 
vanish like spectres in the shades of the forest, 
perhaps leaving their antlered leader on the ground, 
if your aim has been quick and true. But it is a 
sport that soon palls upon one ; and, after securing a 
few good heads and dappled hides, I left the spotted 
deer in peace. 

But in the forests where I sought these deer there 
is a charm beyond the desirability of the game, and 
the beauty of the scenery never palls. The jungle 
teems with animal life. It is possible that a tiger 
may be met with, bent upon an errand similar to 
that of the stalker ; bison and blue bull may be seen, 
and the rough backs of crocodiles may appear like 
logs in the water ; or a family of otters may be 
observed disporting themselves and chasing the 
fish. 

And should the sportsman climb the neighbouring 
hills, that east their long shadows down to the water’s 
edge, lie may find a sambhur stag — game more worthy 
of the rifle than the spotted one ; or he may meet a 
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shaggy and crusty-tenapered bear. And then — to 
rest on the hill-top and look down on the view 
below, a scene beautiful to behold. For miles the 
river winds its serpentine course through jungle-land 
and field, rushing turbuleritly through rock -pent 
channels, or flowing smoothly over a sandy bed. 
And from all sides resound the voices of the forest, 
where graceful forms can be distinguished moving in 
the glades below. The bark of the deer, the cry of 
the pea-fowl, the monotonous call of the coel, the 
Indian cuckoo, — all these and other sounds strike 
upon the ear, and gladden the solitude of the 
woods. 

One evening I left my tent at Pandri, and crossed 
the river towards sunset. Deep in the solitude of 
the forest is a shady pool overhung with graceful 
l)amboos, and surrounded by giant trees. Hither the 
beasts of the forest resort to slake their thirst ; and 
here I took up my position in the branches of a 
peepul tree, to observe the animals as they came 
down to drink. 

As the sun sank lower and lower, dark forms 
could be seen flitting about in the neighbouring 
glades, and soon a herd of spotted deer approached 
the water— among them a fine stag with branching 
antlers. They came along cautiously, stopping now 
and then to look and listen, or to browse on the low- 
hanging branches of the trees. But they were not 
game for me. They came quite close, and then I 
made a slight movement, and the deer looked up. 
A doe gave the warning bark of alarm, and in a 
moment all disappeared in the thicket. 

Then a train of grey monkeys with black faces 
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came swinging from branch to branch; and it was 
ludicrous to observe the fear and caution with which 
they approached the water. A monkey would come 
down and almost reach the water’s edge, and then 
dash back up a tree with a gesture of terror, although 
there was apparently nothing to alarm him. A 
gorgeous peacock came stalking over the dry leaves 
followed by a troop of hens, and a little four-horned 
antelope came forth on dainty footstep, and pushed 
his soft muzzle into the pellucid pool. 

Then all disappeared ; the sun sank behind the 
hills, and it became darker and darker until obj ects 
could with difficulty be distinguished. But hark ! 
there is the sound of a soft but heavy tread, which 
at times ceases, and then comes on. Surely a tiger ; 
for that velvet footfall is too heavy for the lithe 
panther, too even for the clumsy, shambling bear. 
Vainly I strove to pierce the darkness, but all was 
blotted out in the gloom of night. Scarcely even 
could 1 distinguish the glimmer of a solitary star 
reflected on the water. The great beast drank at the 
pool, and then passed on, close, but invisible in the 
shadow of the trees. And then the moon rose and 
shone on the silent pool, and caused the trees to cast 
fantastic shadows around, and I whistled for my 
trusty followers, and walked back in the moonlight 
across the silver river to my tent. 

I lingered some days at this place, attracted more 
by the surroundings than by the hope of sport. For 
the tigers were very wary. A buffalo was killed one 
night, but the tiger left the place without eating any 
of the carcase, as though driven off by the ghost of 
his feline predecessor, whose bones lay bleaching in 
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the sun. Then a tigress and two cubs passed close 
by, and fled the haunted place, turning up their 
noses at my bufialo, no doubt preferring fat venison 
to somewhat lean beef ; and then we concluded that 
it was time to leave. 

Therefore I marched, some miles down the river, 
making en route a good shot at a spotted stag on the 
far bank, and then turned off up a valley and pitched 
my camp under a tamarind-tree, where there had 
formerly been a village called Ganeshpur. About 
two miles farther up this valley, which was well 
watered by several streams, was the small village of 
Lhona, where a large tiger was said to have been 
carrying on extensive depredations for some time. 

On the day of my arrival I went to explore a 
deep ravine, whose head was filled with bamboo jungle, 
about three miles from camp, and there found tracks 
of a large tiger and a tigress which had passed by in 
the night. We tied up three buifaloes in this ravine, 
where water was fairly plentiful. That night a great 
storm arose. The rain fell in torrents ; the thunder 
reverberated among the hills, whose rocky eminences 
were lit up by frequent flashes of lightning. 

In the morning the sky cleared somewhat, and 
the rain ceased falling ; we went to look at the 
buffaloes, and found them untouched. But the big 
tiger had passed up the valley. His great footprints 
were visible in the bed of the nullah, and he had 
stopped at the water close to one of the buffaloes, in 
such a position that it seemed certain he must have 
seen it. Yet he had passed it by — an unaccountable 
circumstance. The shikaris would have it that the 
local deity had forbidden it to kill, and that a sacri- 
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fice must be made to propitiate the jungle god. As 
I have already remarked, this sacrifice of a goat was 
frequently followed by success, and on this occasion 
the jungle god was eventually appeased. Two days 
later, the tigress whose marks we had seen killed one 
of my bufialoes in a small nullah, but the beat was 
empty, for she had left her prey after eating her 
fill. 

On the following day a kill was again reported 
at a distance of some six miles from camp. It was a 
scorching hot day, and it was three o’clock before 
the beaters arrived on the scene of action. I took 
up my position in a tree in the middle of the nullah, 
thus making a mistake, as was proved by subsequent 
events. The tiger, which had been lying in a pool 
of water, soon showed himself. The shikaris, who 
generally ascribe something peculiar to every tiger, 
said that this one was in the habit of lying in the 
water like a fish, with nothing but the tip of his tail 
showing above the surface! He walked rapidly 
along towards me through the long grass among the 
trees, that grew thickly on the side of the water- 
course. He was an immense beast, with massive 
chest and monstrous head surrounded by a fringe of 
long hair, and his light-yellow coat, faded appar- 
ently by age, shone golden in the strong sunlight. 
Already I counted him as mine. On he came, then 
stopped some twenty yards ofi’ behind a clump of 
trees. Then suddenly, as the beaters came on, he 
dashed up the bank of the ravine with a muttered 
growl and disappeared from view. 

It was a great disappointment, but the loss of the 
tiger was due to my mistake in posting myself in 
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the nullah, with no command of the surrounding 
ground. Had I been on the bank above, the tiger 
would certainly have been killed, and I would have 
been saved many a long and anxious chase. 

Farther up the glen we tried to beat the beast 
out again, but he broke to one side and crossed the 
mountains, going in the direction of the valley where 
he had refused my buffalo the first night. This tiger 
was a bold and voracious animal. Nothing daunted 
by being hunted, he, that same night, slew the 
buffalo which he had passed by before, and lay up 
beside his prey. The ground was open, and the tiger 
was disturbed before we were ready for the beat. 
He made off into some bamboo jungle, and I ran 
after him, hoping to get a shot, but only caught a 
glimpse of his stern going away through the thicket. 
1 then put in the beaters, but the tiger broke back 
with a fierce roar, and made off in the direction 
whence he came, and we returned disappointed to 
camp. 

But my unsuccessful efforts to bag this tiger only 
made me the more determined to persist in his pur- 
suit. It should be a case of his cunning against 
mine, and I determined to remain a month on the 
ground if necessary. Next morning we went to look 
at the kill of the preceding day, and in the nullah 
found the fresh pugs of the monster. He had visited 
the kill during the night. Cocking my rifle, I crept 
cautiously towards the place. The tiger was not 
there, but the swollen carcase of the buffalo was 
floating in a pool of water, into which the tiger had 
evidently cast it, probably to preserve it from the 
vultures. 
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Then I tried to track the beast down in hopes of 
getting a shot, but we lost the tracks on hard ground. 
The month of April was now drawing to a close ; 
the scorching wind \vas blowing in hot blasts through 
the valleys, and the hard work of the last few days 
had begun to tell on me. On my way back to 
camp this morning I was suddenly knocked over 
by the heat of the sun, and, being unable either to 
walk or to ride, had to send for a bullock-cart to 
take me back. 

Next morning another buffalo was killed by the 
big tiger at the head of the same ravine. Although 
very weak and ill, I hoped to be able to ride to the 
place ; so beaters were assembled, but I was attacked 
by a raging fever, and unable to move. Next day I 
went in a cart to the valley where the kill was, and 
was hoisted into a tree ; but the tiger did not appear 
in the beat, during which I was kept alive by Bovril 
and brandy, and in the evening returned in an 
exhausted condition to the camp. 

Two days later the tigress killed a buffalo in the 
same place. In the beat that ensued she was coming 
straight towards me, as I afterwards discovered from 
the tracks, when one of the natives posted in a tree 
foolishly made a noise and turned her up the hill ; 
so she went off without showing herself to me. A 
few days later the big tiger came back once more, 
and killed another buffalo. My shikaris, in report- 
ing this to me, did not tell me what I subsequently 
discovered, that they had disturbed the beast at his 
kill, and that he had made off. I was still very 
weak, and not able to travel far, except in a cart, so 
had all the trouble of going out to the place and 
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beating for nothing. But I determined to make 
one more effort to encompass the destruction of this 
tiger. 

After the beat was over, 1 tracked him down for 
two miles into a deep ravine with precipitous sides, 
containing a pool of water in a basin hollowed out in 
the rocks. Here I tied up a buffalo, and returned to 
camp to await events. But other precautions wei’e 
taken. Before daybreak the heights that crowned 
the valley w'ere occupied by my shikaris, who had 
by this time become as intent as myself on the 
destruction of the tiger. 

As the mists of night cleared away and the light 
of day filled the valleys, they saw, from the heights 
above, the tiger lying down beside the remains of the 
buffalo, on which he had gorged himself during the 
night. As the sun rose in the heavens and its rays 
sought the depths of the ravine, the tiger retired to 
rest in a thick patch of jungle bordering on the 
watercourse, and a messenger was sent to camp with 
the news. 

It seemed now as if nothing but some unfortunate 
occurrence could avert the fate of the creature that 
had given me so long a chase. I went out in a 
bullock-cart to within a mile of the kill, and then 
with difficulty climbed up the rocky steep that 
overlooked the valley where the tiger lay, into 
which 1 descended again about five hundred yards 
beyond the kill, and posted myself in a narrow 
portion of the ravine, just beyond a thick clump of 
bamboos. 

The whole country-side had collected to the beat, 
and a crowd of natives now mounted the hill-sides 
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and swarmed along the valley. The tiger soon gave 
notice of his presence, and a lusty roar, met by a 
responsive shout of the beaters, announced that he 
had tried to break out up the hill-side, but had been 
driven back. Again he climbed the precipitous 
slope, but one of my trusty men saw him coming up, 
and with fierce cries led the beaters on, who charged 
at the tiger like a body of infantry, and drove him 
grumbling down the hill-side. 

And now the great beast came sullenly along, and 
emerged from the bamboos in front of me. I knew 
him at once by his massive hair-fringed head and 
light-yellow body. He stalked slowly and majestic- 
ally for some distance, then suddenly dashed for- 
ward with a muttered growl, and as he passed I 
dropped him dead in his tracks with a bullet through 
the back. 

Thus ended one of the best, and quite the most 
laborious, of all the tiger-hunts I have had. Next 
day, the skin having been partially dried, I marched 
to a large village, where, finding no tiger-cover, we 
only halted long enough to collect supplies. Thence 
I moved across a pass in the hills to new country, 
marching some twenty miles to the village of Dhy- 
gaon. This village was inhabited by refugees and 
their descendants, who had fled from Hingoli in 
ISSA The headman of the village had resided 
near the cantonment, and told me that he, with 
others, had left owing to the seizure by Government 
of all their cattle for purposes of transport during 

the sepoy war. From this place I moved to 0 

where the presence of tigers was reported. That 
day several buffaloes were tied up, and next morning 
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one was found to have been killed in the hills above 
a small village some five miles from camp. 

A long walk and a steep climb brought me to the 
place, and soon after the beat commenced a fine 
tiger walked out along the bank of the nullah in my 
direction. As I raised my f ifie the tiger’s eye caught 
the glint of the barrels, and with a roar he sprang 
forward into thick jungle. I fired two rapid shots, 
and feared that the beast had gone off unharmed, 
but, on following the trail, found a few spots of blood. 
The jungle w'as dangerously thick, but I ftdlowed on 
the tracks, keeping a sharp lookout, and a hundred 
yards farther came on the tiger lying stone-dead in 
a nullah. He was hit by one bullet far back in the 
stomach, and it was a lucky shot. 

Next day I moved camp to the village of Pipri, 
a large and prosperous hamlet, surrounded by a con- 
siderable area of cultivation. Here I was so fortunate 
as to shoot another tiger on the day after my arrival. 
We had tied up a buflialo near a pool of water at the 
entrance to a broad valley filled with long grass and 
jungle, save in a few places where the grass had been 
burnt. On visiting the spot next morning we found 
that the buffalo had been killed. 

The beat was an easy one, and soon a great 
brindled tiger walked out straight towards the tree 
in which I was sitting. As he came along I fired 
between his shoulders, but pulled the trigger too 
soon, for the bullet struck at a very acute angle and 
failed to penetrate, but cut a long wound in the 
animal’s back. The tiger dashed on; my second 
bullet missed him, and he plunged into the long 
grass. I was thinking how best to follow him up 
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into grass up to my waist, slightly wounded as he 
was, when a fine panther walked down the nullah 
below me, and I shot it dead. 

Descending from my tree, I followed up the 
wounded tiger. A small nullah intersected the 
grass in the valley, and ^ up this nullah the great 
beast’s tracks could be plainly seen. But to follow 
these tracks with long grass on either side, where 
any bush might conceal the beast, rendered terrible 
by his wound, seemed like courting almost certain 
destruction. I followed a hundred yards, and then 
left the grass, and skirted it by the bare, burnt 
ground that bordered the valley. A few hundred 
yards farther on, the nullah took a bend outwards, 
and left the grass for a score of paces. To this point 
I bent my steps, keeping my rifle ever ready, and 
alert to fire on the instant, for the tiger was at hand, 
and might rush forward at any moment. When I 
came to the bend of the nullah, here about two feet 
deep, the wounded beast appeared lying down in the 
shade of a tree within six feet of me. Fortunately,- 
he had not heard my silent approach. He raised 
his head, and his green eyes flashed, and then I shot 
him through the heart. 

This was a satisfactory termination to a some- 
what dangerous adventure. Some people say 
wounded tigers should not be followed up on foot. 
That is, of course, absurd ; for unless one has 
elephants, there m nothing else to be done. One 
cannot put in unarmed beaters to drive out a 
wounded animal, nor can such a beast be left in the 
jungle. Such procedure is not only unfair on the 
unfortunate tiger, but would also result in the death 
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of any unhappy persons who might pass near the 
stricken beast ; whilst one would imagine that it 
would be repugnant to the feelings of any sportsman 
to abandon his game in such a manner. 

It is easy and safe to shoot a tiger from a tree. 
But the essence of the sport begins when one has to 
follow a wounded one on foot. Dangerous sport 
certainly, but none the worse for that. Wounded 
tigers may be driven out by herds of cattle, but such 
are not always handy. Let those men stay at home 
—and small blame to them— who are not prepared 
to follow up wounded tigers. They should content 
themselves with less dangerous game, especially if 
they have families dependent on them. 

But put a man in the jungle with a wounded 
tiger in front of him, and he is drawn after it, yard 
by yard, by an irresistible attraction. At each step, 
cautiously taken, but rendered bolder by long im- 
punity, the sportsman may say to himself that he will 
go no farther, but leave the wounded creature until 
next day. But the blood draws him on to his fate or 
to his success, until the game is found— dead or alive. 

There were no more tigers here, so my camp was 
soon moved on to Burgaon, a small village ten miles 
off, at the foot of the hills. Here we found a beauti- 
ful nullah, well watered and wooded, containing such 
cool haunts for tigers as I had not previously met 
with. In the nullah were tracks of a lame tiver, 
which appeared from the marks to have a broken foot. 
He had probably bad an encounter with anotlier 
of his species, which he had apparently slain and 
devoured ; for I found unmistakable signs, including 
a claw, of his having indulged in cannibalism. 
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Several buffaloes were tied up, but none were 
killed although we remained some days at Burgaon. 
The jungle was rather thick, and the tiger always 
seemed to pass by my buffaloes without seeing them 
in his nocturnal prowlings. One day he was joined 
by another tiger and tigress, and, with any luck, all 
three would have been brought to bag. But, unfor- 
tunately, just as tliese had taken up their abode in 
the nullah, a trooper mounted on a camel arrived 
with an urgent letter recalling me to Hingoli, so I 
had to march back as fast as possible and leave 
these tigers behind. 
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March to Jalna— Wild Cat and Pea-fowl™ Blue Bull killed—Tlie 
Lake of Lonar—Jalna — Aurungabad — Dowlatabad — Bosa— Ellora 
— Spearing a Panther-— Return to Hingoli — Exxjedition after 
Tigers in 1896 — Old Haunts— Ceremony at the Ziarat — Tigress 
sliot and Panther missed— Lhona— Examining Kills — 'Fine Tiger 
killed at Lhona— Heathen Rites — March to IDhygaon — Wild Dog 
shot— Cholera — Bun after a Tigress— Bear killed— Tigress and 
Cubs— Spearing a Cobra~At Burgaon again — Telingi Beaters — 
Tigress escapes— Beat for the Tigress — Flight of the Burghers of 
Burgaon— Tigress killed by Sex)oys— Behaviour of Beaters — 
Return to Dixy gaon— Hunt for the Patoda Tiger — The K — - 
River— Death of a Tiger and Tigress— The Patoda Tiger killed 
—His Btrongliold— Tigress stalked and shot at Lhona— Buffalo 
mauled by Tigress— Tigers killing Bears. 

Early in 1896 I received a temporary appointment 
on tlie staff of the officer commanding the Hyder- 
abad Contingent, and accompanied him on a tour of 
inspection to Ellichpur, Jalna, and Aurungabad. 
The march of about ninety miles by road to Jalna 
was very pleasant. Starting every morning at six 
o’clock, we rode twelve or fourteen miles to our next 
camping-ground, and, after breakfast and my work 
were over, I used to take gun and rifle and go out 
shooting, thus keeping the larder well supplied with 
game. At one place I was beating for pea-fowl, 
when a great wild-cat walked out with a pea-chick 
in its mouth, so I shot the cat and got the chick as 
well. Near another village I killed a very large 
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blue bull with a good shot at about two hundred 
yards distance. My bullet struck him just behind 
the shoulder, but he went off at a gallop. Running 
on the tracks, which were plainly marked by great 
gouts of blood, I came up with the poor beast about 
half a mile farther on, and finished him off with 
another bullet. At the village of Saorgaon, one 
march out of Jalna, I shot a panther after a long 
chase ; so a fair bag was made altogether during the 
expedition. 

Whilst on the march we encamped near the lake 
of Lonar, about half-way between Hingoli and Jalna. 
This lake, the water of which is surcharged with 
various salts, lies at the bottom of an enormous 
circular basin, bearing the appearance of the crater of 
an extinct volcano. The lake in its basaltic basin 
presents a curious appearance from above. One 
descends to it by a steep, winding road, passing a 
perennial spring, the flow of which is said never 
to decrease even in the hottest season of the year. 
The lake swarmed with myriads of wild-fowl, but, 
having no boat, I only managed to shoot a few 
shoveller duck. 

Between Lonar and Jalna we passed near the 
famous battlefield of Assaye, but unfortunately I 
had no time to visit it. 

We stayed only a few days at Jalna, and I had 
no leisure to see much of the place, which was 
formerly a large cantonment garrisoned by a brigade 
of all arms, but is now occupied by only one infantry 
regiment of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

From Jalna we rode in three marches to Aurung- 
abad, where I remained a fortnight. It is a pleasant 
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and healthy station, garrisoned by cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. The importance of this place and of 
Jalna will soon be enhanced, as a railway to them 
from Munmar is in course of construction, and will 
probably be completed before the close of the pre- 
sent year. The city of Aurungabad is of historic 
interest, having been built by Aurungzeb, the most 
powerful of the Great Moguls, in the seventeenth 
century. It contains the ruins of a fine palace, and 
the mausoleum of Aurungzeb’s daughter, built in 
imitation of the celebrated Taj of Agra. There is 
also a remarkable aqueduct, made in the days of the 
Moguls, and so well constructed that it is now used 
for the cantonment water-supply. The neighbour- 
hood of Aurungabad is rich in places of interest and 
antiquity. Whilst there I visited the fort of Dow- 
latabad — an apparently impregnable fortress, acces- 
sible oidy by an underground passage, that wfinds 
through the solid rock in the interior of a hill rising 
from the plains. At Eosa, near Dowlatabad, there 
is a pleasant resort, made use of by the officers of the 
Aurungabad cantonment. The celebrated caves of 
Ajunta and Ellora are also in this district. The 
Buddhist caves of Ajunta, which are about twenty- 
five in number, are situated in the province of 
Khandeish, and were hollowed out of the mountain- 
side by almost incredible labour. They are sup- 
posed to have been excavated in the eighth century. 
They contain a variety of fresco paintings and 
sculptures, which were described and copied by the 
late Captain Gill, a retired oflBcer of the East India 
Company’s Service, who resided here many years, 
and was well known in the district. 
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The ruined village of Ellora is about a dozen 
miles from Aurungabad, not far from Rosa. It has 
cave temples of immense size, excavated out of the 
side of a hill, and ornamented with Buddhist 
sculptures, including one great temple of elaborate 
design dedicated to Siva. 

Whilst I was at Aurungabad, a panther, that had 
been caught in a trap in the neighbouring hills, was 
brought in and let loose on the open plain. To hunt 
this unfortunate creature a number of us were assem- 
bled, armed with spears, and started in pursuit of it, at 
a word from the master of the hunt. I could not sjet 
my horse near the beast, which was soon wounded 
by a spear-thrust from a native cavalry officer. It 
then trotted down a small nullah, where no one 
seemed to like to approach it, but at length the 
hapless animal mounted the bank, and was there 
done to death by many spear-thrusts. Altogether, 
it was not an edifying spectacle, and could scarcely 
be dignified by the name of sport, especially as the 
unfortunate panther must have been cowed and stiff 
after being confined in a cage for some twenty-four 
hours. 

Towards the end of February I returned to 
Hingoli, and about a month later started again 
for the jungles in pursuit of tigers, and on the 
25th March, accompanied by my youngest brother, 
Lieutenant A. E. Burton, rode out forty miles to 
Umerkher. It was a terribly hot ride, for I had to 
go on parade for some hours in the early morning, 
and was unable to leave cantonments until eleven 
o’clock, a time of day when the sun is blazing hot at 
this season of the year. Next day we went on to 
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the old camping-ground at Kupti, on the banks of 
the Pein Gunga, where old Bhima and his myr- 
midons met us. Plere our tents were pitched under 
the great banyan-tree, whose innumerable tendrils 
hung down on every side, whilst the huge gnarled 
trunk and luxuriant foliage combined to form a 
dwelling-place most pleasant to the hunter. Pleas- 
ant to the eye, too, was the river bed close by, with 
its stretches of sand and shingle, and granite rocks, 
its deep pools and shrunken stream. For the season 
was an unusually hot one. The river, during the 
rainy season a rushing torrent some hundred yards 
across, was now shrunk to a silver thread, winding 
in and out among the granite rocks and boulders, 
occasionally forming a deep pool or shady reach, but 
fordable at most places both for man and beast. 

The day after our arrival we went up to Sheik 
Farid’s ziarat, where the customary ceremonies were 
performed, but it was not until the second day that 
a buffalo was killed. The place was in Chichkora, 
and an easy one to beat, so we made sure of getting 
I the beast, if only it had not left the kill. The beat 

f began about mid-day, and soon a tigress came along 

the bank of a small nullah towards my brother ; but, 
seeing him, she turned into the nullah with an angry 
snarl, receiving a bullet in her flank as she went. 
The jungle was thick, and the tigress was out of 
sight in a moment. Shortly afterwards there was 
a crashing noise among the dry leaves, and a panther 
dashed out like a streak of light. He came with 
tremendous bounds across an open space in front of 
me, and I missed him with both barrels, whilst a 
parting shot from A. R. Burton was also ineffectual. 
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We then proceeded to follow up the wounded tigress. 
Some of the natives would have it that they had 
seen her going right away across the valley half a 
mile off, but we thought this exceedingly improbable. 
It was dangerous work, or might have been, for 
the grass was long and the jungle thick, whilst the 
nullah into which the tigress had gone had shelving 
banks, and turned and twisted every few yards. 
However, we came upon her lying stone-dead about 
fifty yards dovm the nullah, and it is surprising that 
she got so far, for the express bullet had entered 
behind one shoulder and come out through the other 
one in two places. 

One evening at Kupti we went out to look for 
bears, and chased one for some distance, but could 
not come up with it. On another evening my 
brother knocked over a blue bull with a shot 
through the lungs. The animal’s throat was being 
cut, when suddenly it jumped up and made off", 
running a long distance before it was shot again. 
Probably the cutting of the throat relieved the 
pressure of blood in the lungs, and so enabled the 
animal to breathe, giving it new vitality. Finding 
no more tigers at Kupti, we moved camp to Pandri, 
and thence up the valley to Lhona, where the tiger 
of the previous year had led me so long a chase. 

This tiger’s place had now been taken by another 
large tiger, which had been ravaging the herds for 
some months, according to the information given by 
the headman of the village. An inspection of the 
water-holes in the vicinity revealed the presence of 
a very large tiger and a tigress, the latter probably 
tlie one 1 had left here in 1895. On the day after 
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our arrival a buffalo was killed in the bamboo jungle 
at the head of the nullah near the Lhona village, 
and, when iny brother went to look at the kill, he 
saw the tiger walking on the hill-side a few hundred 
yards off across the valley. We feared that the 
Huinial might have seen him and gone off', but the 
event proved that this was not the case. 

It is a mistake to go and examine the kills 
before the sun is well above the horizon, as other- 
wise the tiger may be either still engaged on the 
carcase, or prowling about in the vicinity. But 
when, as is frequently the case, buffaloes are tied 
up seven or eight miles from camp, in jungles in- 
accessible to mounted men, one has to start very 
early, in order to get news in time for the collection 
of beaters and arrangement of the hunt. 

We took up our positions, one on each side of 
the Lhona nullah, and beat down-hill, for at the 
head of the watercourse the rocks fell with a sheer 
drop, up which no tiger could scramble. The beat 
had scarcely commenced, when the tiger tried to 
break up the precipitous side of the hill, but he was 
turned back by a stop, and then took the path down 
the nullah towards the guns. He came along lazily, 
a huge brindled monster of a light colour, with long 
hair on the back of his neck, and a great ruff round 
his mighty head. He was, in fact, a magnified 
counterpart of the tiger I killed near here the 
previous year. As he crossed the nullah, fifty yards 
from me, I raised my rifle and covered his golden 
flank, but refi*ained from firing, as he was going 
straight towards A. R, Burton, who would get a close 
shot. On the beast went through the long grass. 
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stopping once behind a clump of bamboos to listen 
to tlie noise of the beat. As he came along past my 
bi'othcL’, the latter fired, but at that moment some- 
thing alarmed the tiger ; probably he caught sight 
of one of the stops, or the glint of the sun on the 
muzzle of the rifie. At any rate, he made a great 
spring in the air, threw uj) his tail and roared, 
and the bullet went under him. The next second 
I placed a shot behind his shoulder ; my brother 
again fired, almost simultaneously, and the tiger 
subsided gasping into the grass, whore he soon 
died. 

This was the finest tiger it has been my fortune 
to meet with, both as regards size and colouring, 
and the amount of hair round his huge head. 
Measured in a straight lino from point of nose to 
tip of tail, he was nine feet eight inches in length, the 
tail being three feet of this. I doubt if this length 
of body is often exceeded. This was a good begin- 
ning, and the shikaris celebrated it by sacrificing a 
goat to the local deity. The goat was taken to the 
spot where a sacred red stone marked the shrine of 
the jungle god, and was there anointed with country 
spirit, manufactured from the blossoms of the molma 
tree, on the head and back, and made to bow down 
three times to the image of stone. When the sacri- 
ficial goat had performed this obeisance his throat 
was cut, and in the evening it formed part of a 
feast provided for the occasion. 

Without waiting to try and bag the tigress 
remaining in this valley, we moved on by rapid 
marches to Dhygaon, intending to look for tigers 
above C , and in the bed of the K River. 
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On the way I shot a wild dog, one of a pack of four 
that were feeding on the carcase of an animal they 
had killed. 

These ran out of the jungle, and made off on my 
approach, but one stopped about a hundred and fifty 
yards olf to look round, and I shot it through the 
neck. One day a tigress killed one of our buffaloes 
at the place where I shot a tiger the year before, 
but the beat was empty. As cholera was raging in 
the villages in that direction, I withdrew my men 
from there, and confined my opei'ations to a broad 
valley above the village of Patoda, and also tied up 
some buffaloes in the bed of the K River. 

On the evening of our arrival at Dhygaon we went 
out to look for spotted deer, and were about half a 
mile from eamp when a man on a barebacked pony 
arrived breathless with information that the shikaris 
had seen a tiger lying down in the jungle. Jump- 
ing onto the pony, I galloped into the camp, A. R. 
Burton running after me. There I found a guide 
waiting, and, after running the best part of a mile, 
we met Bhima and Chunder, who led me to the 
place where they had seen the tiger. The beast, 
however, heard us coming, and made off, giving me 
only a glimpse of her hind-quarters as she disappeared 
among the trees. It turned out that the animal was 
a tigress that had killed a cow the night before, and 
been driven off the kill by the villagers, who, with 
their usual apathy, did not tell us of the event. 

Next day a kill was reported in the Patoda 
valley, but it subsequently appeared that the buffalo 
had not been killed, but had broken loose and gone 
away. The following day a buffalo was killed by 
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the big tiger in the same place, but the beat was 
empty, for the creature had left after eating his fill. 
We could not find this tiger, although Ave tied up 
for him day after day. Nor could we get a kill 

in the K River. One morning, after looking at 

the kills, I met a large bear in the river bed, and 
shot it through the body. Finding no more game 
at Dhygaon, we moved camp to Pipri, where there 
was a wandering tigress, but ■we could not get her 
to kill any of our buffaloes. Here we received infor- 
mation late one evening that a ■woodcutter had seen 
two small tiger-cubs lying in a hole among the 
rocks, but was afraid to take them, as the mother 
was prowling about. It was too late to go five miles 
to the place that night, but we started off at day- 
break next morning, only to find that the tigress 
had been alarmed, and had carried off her cubs. That 
the woodcutter’s tale was true, was proved by the 
fiict that there were a great many tiger’s hairs in 
the hole he pointed out to us in the rocks. On my 
way down the nullah this morning a large cobra 
suddenly appeared, making off between the boulders. 
Seizing a spear from Chunder, I ran it through the 
reptile, which then reared up with expanded hood, 
and stood hissing at me, looking very evil, until it 
was beaten to death with stones. 

At Pipri we got nothing but two four-horned 
antelope, which I shot with a right and left ; so we 
soon moved on to Burgaon, the village which had 
been my last camping-ground the preceding year, 
when I had left three tigers behind me on being 
recalled to Hingoli. This year was a very dry one, 
and the nullah, which had previously appeared such 
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a perfect haunt for tigers, now contained but a few 
shady places and little water. However, my shik- 
aris, who had preceded me, reported that a tiger 
had roared at them when they went down to tie up 
buffaloes the evening before, and a man soon arrived 
with the intelligence that two of the buffaloes had 
been killed. 

An inspection of the kills, which were not very 
far apart, seemed to indicate that the slaughter was 
the work of one animal. We had now left the 
Mahratta country and entered Telingana, where we 
found that the beaters were a cowardly lot. Directly 
the game was afoot,' the beaters all made off’, and 
the tigress broke back without showing herself in 
our direction. Next morning, on going to look 
at the kills, I found that the tigress had returned 
to the same carcase, and had dragged it down the 
bank of the nullah and across the water into some 
thick bamboo jungle on the far side. 

A beat was soon organised, but again the Telingis 
would not obey orders. No sooner did the tigress 
break cover than the men posted as stops began 
jabbering all along the line, and the animal, finding 
herself surrounded, and having no outlet to escape 
by, charged the beaters fiercely. The burghers of 
Burgaon fled precipitately in all directions ; and 
small blame to them, seeing that they were un- 
armed. The tigress then made for two sepoys, 
■w^hom I had armed in case of accidents and posted 
to stiffen the line, and they were obliged to shoot 
her in self-defence, thus bringing the day’s proceed- 
ings to a most unsatisfirctory conclusion. 

To give them their due, I have generally found 
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that the natives are plucky enough in pursuit of 
dangerous game. Most men would feel some trepi- 
dation at starting to drive out a tiger, armed with, 
nothing more formidable than a stick or an a,xc. 
Yet there is seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
beaters for this purpose, and each man will do his 
duty for the paltry sum of four annas, or sixpence. 
It is certainly the beaters who usually face tlie 
danger, and not the sportsman, safely ensconced in 
a tree, and armed with the most deadly weapons 
that modern skill can produce. Without the assist- 
ance of the natives, the European hunter would 
obtain but little sport. From these remarks, it 
will be readily understood that such unarmed men 
should not be forced into unnecessary danger. They 
should not be put in to beat out a wounded tiger, 
or made to go where the sportsman would be 
unwilling to go himself. If a tiger is wounded, 
the sportsman should follow it by himself, or at 
least should take only those men who are provided 
with firearms and know ho w' to use them. 

Finding nothing more in the vicinity of Burgaon, 
where the presence of wild dogs rendered it unlikely 
that there would be much game, we decided to turn 
back in search of the Patoda tiger. The shikaris 
who went to tie up the buffaloes saw him lying in 
a pool of water, and he killed a buffalo that night. 
But he did not appear in the beat, although he had 
devoured a great portion of his prey. It seemed 
that the jungle there was too open,— for a tiger 
must have shade during the heat of the day, — and 
this animal had, doubtless, some cool haunt that we 
had not yet discovered. Two days later he slew 
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another buffiilo ; but he was lying up some distance 
from the kill, and Bhima disturbed him when 
posting the stops. 

In the meantime we had been on the lookout 
for a tigress whose marks we had observed in the 

bed of the K Eiver, about two miles from camp. 

The course of the river, now reduced to a few pools, 
lay in a deep bed, with rocky, precipitous sides, 
containing good cover of grass and jamun bushes, 
which grew in luxuriance on the water’s edge, afford- 
ing ample shade. In this place a kill was reported 
to have taken place one day when we returned from 
a long and unsuccessful hunt for the big tiger in the 
Patoda valley. Before the beat commenced, sundry 
roars announced that the game was afoot, and soon 
an animal, which I took for the expected tigress, came 
trotting out of the bushes straight towards my tree, 
and dropped dead with a bullet between neck and 
shoulder. Shortly after, there was further roaring up 
the nullah, and a tigress came bounding through the 
bushes, taking exactly the same line as her predecessor. 

I hit her in the flank, and she dashed on, receiving 
another bullet through the body from my brother; but 
she went another sixty yards or more, and there fell 
dead into a clump of jamun bushes, where we found 
her with a branch clenched tight between her jaws, 
torn from the bush in her dying agony. We then 
discovered that the first animal was a young tiger, 
which I judged to be about three years old ; the 
two were much of a size, both under eight feet in 
length. This was one of the only two occasions on 
which I have found more than one tiger in a beat.' 
During this hot seasbn of the year they, evidently, 
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generally live singly ; but in the following year I 
drove out a very old couple, which were shot by 
a friend who was with me. 

A couple of days later we at last tracked the 
Patoda tiger down into a glen that appeared to be 
his dwelling-place, for old Bhuna came suddenly 
upon him lying under a tree there, and we found 
the tracks of many days, whilst the presence of 
pea-fowl proclaimed that there was water in the glen. 
A buffalo was tied up ; and next morning, being 
sure of a kill, we took beaters and repaired to the 
place, about seven miles from camp. The tiger’s 
stronghold was a rocky and precipitous ravine filled 
with jungle, and having a pool of water lying at its 
head. The tiger had killed the buffalo and dragged 
it into the bushes. In the beat that followed, I 
soon saw the beast stalk out of the jungle two or 
three hundred yards from me. He turned into a 
small branch of the main nullah, leading past my 
brother’s tree, and his fate was now assured. There 
was an interval of a quarter of an hour, during 
every moment of which I expected to hear a shot 
from the other gun ; but it subsequently appeared 
that the tiger had lain down under some bushes, 
with his head turned up-hill towards a tree where a 
man had been posted as a stop. The beat was 
coming on, and the stop feared that the tiger would 
make a rush up the hill, so at length he clapped his 
hands to drive it on. Then the great beast rose 
and crossed the nullah, stalking majestically through 
the bushes towards me. Soon he emerged not ten 
yards from me, standing up with fearless mien, and 
looking indeed the monarch of the forest in his 
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mighty strength. I fired into his shoulder, and he 
spun round and round, seeming about to drop ; but, 
suddenly recovering himself, he dashed past me into 
the long grass. As he reached the bank of the 
nullah his tail went straight up, and he pitched 
forward and disappeared. We walked up to the 
place, where we found him lying dead in the grass. 
Although lying dead close to us, it was some time 
before we could make him out, so closely were his 
form and colours blended with the surrounding grass 
and leaves; thus showing what danger there is in 
following a wounded animal. 

And now that I had slain this beast, which we 
had hunted for so many days, my triumph was not 
unmingled with regret for the noble life that I had 
taken. He was a noble creature, and had probably 
wandered over these valleys for many years, as the 
place was far from the haunts of man, and had not 
been visited by other sportsmen. 

The glen in which the tiger now lay dead was 
strewn with huge boulders, and contained giant 
trees — the growth of centuries. It had probably 
been a stronghold of tigers through countless ages. 
In the rainy seasons a waterfall had poured down 
the cliffs at the head of the ravine, where they fell 
sheer to the valley below, and had worn a basin 
deep in the living rock. From the rocks above 
this basin, now containing the only water in the 
glen, were suspended huge stalactites, which must 
have taken seons of time to form. Amid such sur- 
roundings the striped monarch of the forest had 
taken up his abode, and from this lair he had issued 
forth to seek his prey in the neighbouring valleys, 
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living his life, unmolesting and unmolested, until 
a bullet stretched him dead at the entrance to 
his den. 

The day we shot this tiger, one of our buffaloes 
was killed by a tigress in a distant j)art of the same 
valley ; but we could not find her or track her 
down. We then moved southwards, but, fiudiug no 
game, and hearing that cholera was raging in the 
surrounding country, we returned to look for the 
.tigress. She soon killed another bufialo, but went 
off as before, and her whereabouts could not be 
discovered. 

After a day or two we moved our camp by easy 
marches to Lhona, where a tigress and two large 
cubs were reported to be located. The day after 
our arrival a buffalo was killed, but the beat was 
again empty. Owing to the great heat of the 
season, and consequent scarcity of water and cover, 
it was now a difficult matter to find a suitable spot 
in which to tie up our bait ; for the jungle, being 
parched and shrivelled, afforded but little shade, 
and shade and water are essential for a tiger’s lair. 
However, I tied up another buffalo in the same 
place, hoping that possibly the tigress might lie up 
there the following day. 

Next morning, on going to look at the kill, I 
saw from the bank of the nullah a tigress and half- 
grown cub lying down near a pool of water, where 
lay the carcase of the buffalo they had slain and 
partially devoured. As there was little hope of the 
animals remaining in this unshaded spot, it had 
been arranged that I should shoot the tigress if 
met with. She rose, and my first bullet pierced 
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the skin of her armpit, inflicting a slight wound, 
whilst the second passed through both haunches as 
she made off into the thick bamboo jungle. In the 
meantime the cub ran a little way up the nullah, 
and stopped for some time ; but I did not fire at it, 
having no wish to shoot cubs,— and this one was 
well-grown, and quite old enough to take care of 
itself. 

The tigress no'w made a sudden rush in my 
direction, and I knocked her over again, whilst at 
the same time it appeared that the bones of her 
hind-legs gave way, for they had both been broken 
by the second bullet, and she disappeared among 
the bamboo undergrowth. Soon afterwards A. E. 
Burton, who had been in camp and heard the firing, 
joined me. The tigress now raised herself on her 
fore-paws, facing us, wounded unto death, and unable 
to charge — a sight horrible to behold, with the blood 
streaming from her gaping jaws. Another shot in 
the chest put the poor beast out of her misery. The 
whole thing was rather bungled, owing to my first 
shot having been a bad one. Had the bullet been 
a couple of inches higher, it would have dropped 
the tigress dead, and after that the bamboos pre- 
vented my obtaining a clear shot. 

After this we had no more luck, although, on 
the way back, when we were encamped again at 
Kupti, there was a kill by a small tigress above the 
Sheik Farid valley. She tried to kill a very large 
bufialo the first night, but could not manage the 
job, and only succeeded in clawing and biting the 
unfortunate creature, which subsequently recovered. 
Next night we tied up a smaller animal, which she 
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killed, but we could not find her, and her tracks 
led right away over the hills towards Fort Mahore. 
On the hill not far distant from the fort we found 
the remains of a bear, which the local shikari in- 
formed us had been killed and devoured by a tiger. 
I have heard of similar occurrence.s on several occa- 
sions. In the Melghat I saw the skin of a bear which 
had been so badly mauled by a tiger that the villagers 
despatched it without difficulty ; but it is doubtful 
if tigers would attack bears unless driven by extreme 
hunger. Towards the end of May w'e returned to 
Hingoli. 
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In July 1896 I went to Bolarum, the headquarters 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, and remained there 
four months. These months during the rains con- 
stitute perhaps the worst season of the year in India, 
for there is no shooting to be had, and, in a country 
of black cotton soil like that round Hingoli, one 
cannot leave the roads after heavy rain, as the ground 
is too soft. The soil round Bolarum, however, is 
hard, and the ground is good for riding at all times 
of the year ; so we had some excellent sport, hunting 
foxes and jackals with a scratch pack of mongrels on 
the plains in the vicinity of the cantonment. 

Bolarum is only six miles from Secunderabad, 
the largest military station in India ; so life there is 
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very difi’erent from what it is in the small out- 
stations of the Hyderabad Contingent, where society 
is generally limited to some twenty Europeans. 

There is very good snipe-shooting to be obtained 
in this part of the country from October to February, 
and doubtless there is also a fair quantity of other 
game in the neighbourhood. Sometimes tigers are 
found in the jungle about eight or ten miles out, 
whilst panthers are common all over the surrounding 
country, and occasionally even venture into the 
cantonment. The country is characterised by low 
rocky hills, clothed with bush jungle in which 
panthers abound ; but they are very difficult to 
bring to bag, owing to the numbers of caves among 
the rocks and boulders. Whilst I was at Bolarum, 
one of these animals was killed in a field a few 
hundred yards from one of tlie cantonment bunga- 
lows, and another was seen on the road between our 
station and Secunderabad. Personally, 1 obtained 
no shooting during my stay at this place. On 
several occasions I went out to Shamiapett, wdiere 
a bungalow belonging to the Contingent is situated 
on high ground overlooking an extensive lake. 
Here there were numbers of painted francolin in 
the surrounding jungle ; but it was impossible to put 
them up in the dense bush, so I desisted from the 
attempt after a few hours. The bungalow was, 
however, a pleasant resort, and quite a change from 
the cantonment. In the evening I often sat in 
the verandah of the bungalow ?md looked out 
across the lake, the appearance of which at sunset 
was very beautiful. 

The placid surface of the water was unrippled 
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even by tlie slightest zephyr, and unbroken save 
where the black rocks jutted up above the mirrored 
calm. In the far west the sun sank in a golden 
glory behind the distant hills, and coloured with 
crimson and green and gold the opaline clouds that 
floated in the infinite blue of the heavens. The 
light and the colours changed with every moment. 
Now the lake looked like a sea of molten gold, 
changing in hue from orange to yellow ; the clouds 
were shot with crimson, with purple, and with gold, 
and gradually the leaden grey of night assumed its 
sway. But first a flood of crimson light was spread 
over the whole scene, turning the placid waters of 
the mere into a sea of blood, and the sky was all 
tinged with pink like the wing of a flamingo. And 
then the day died; the shades of night rapidly 
descended upon the scene, and the stars alone were 
reflected in the flood. And on the far shore of the 
lake a bittern called harshly among the rushes. 

Towards the end of October I returned to Hingoli, 
to find work that fully occupied me; so had few 
opportunities for sport, but managed to bag a couple 
of panthers and a fair amount of small game before 
the end of the yeai". During the whole of this 
period, since the middle of 1894, I had been police 
magistrate of the cantonment— an appointment 
wliicli involved some not very agreeable work, 
altliongh crime was not very prevalent. But legal 
dealings with the natives of India, owing to their 
unmitigated untruthfulness, are not very pleasant. 
They would sometimes trump up cases, when crowds 
of false witnesses would appear on either side, who 
would lie in the most barefaced manner. The un- 
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truthful character of the natives of India renders it 
most difficult for a magistrate in the East to arrive 
at the truth. Occasionally, serious crimes were 
committed at Hingoli. In two cases that came 
under my cognisance, children were murdered by 
being thrown into wells, after being stripped of their 
paltry ornaments, valued perhaps at a few rupees, 
for the sake of which they were brutally slain. 
This is a common crime in India. 

In February 1897 I managed to obtain four 
days’ leave, and went out shooting with Colonel 

M , commanding the cavalry regiment at Hingoli, 

he having kindly asked me to accompany him. The 
colonel’s shikaris had sent in word that there were 
several tigers, including a man-eater, and innumer- 
able bears in the jungle, about sixty miles off ; so, 
having sent our camp on some days before, wo 
started at six one morning, and arrived at our 
destination after a seven hours’ ride across country. 
News was awaiting us in camp that a bear had been 
marked down some two miles from the village, so 
we at once proceeded to the place— a deep rocky 
ravine, overgrown with thick bushes. But Bruin 
would not wait for us to organise the beat, and 
made off over the brow of the hill, whilst I followed 
him as fast as the rocky nature of the ground would 
permit. After running about half a mile over the 
hill- tops, I descried the bear making off across a 
broad valley below me. Descending the hill I 
hurried after the beast, but could not catch him up, 
although I ran across the valley and up the height 
on the far side, arriving there in an exhausted and 
breathless condition. 
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About half a mile farther on, a crashing noise 
was heard among the thick bushes some two hundred 
yards off across a deep ravine; and soon a hairy 
black coat, seen now and then through the interstices 
of the thicket, proclaimed that Bruin was on the 
move again. A shot through the thick bushes was 
ineffectual ; the bear disappeared over the brow of 
the hill, and we returned to camp as night was 
coming on. Next morning we organised a beat for 
two bears that "were marked down. One came out 
close to me, and I missed it at a few' yards distance 
in a most unaccountable manner. At least it ap- 
peared to be a miss; for although we followed the 
tracks a long way, neither blood nor bear could be 
found. In the meantime the colonel had followed 
up the other bear, and lost sight of it, but came 
across a big she-bear with two cubs ; he shot the 
old one, and caught the two little ones, wdiich were 
riding on her back. Two more bears were also seen, 
making it evident that we had discovered quite a 
stronghold of these animals. The country was most 
favourable for them. Our camp was almost sur- 
rounded by a range of rocky, jungle-covered hills, 
containing many deep and shady ravines, whilst the 
surrounding cultivated country supported a quantity 
of mango and mohwa trees, which afforded abundant 
food for the bears. 

Next morning we found that a small buffalo had 
been killed in a thickly-overgrown nullah about a 
mile from camp, the place out of which we had 
driven the bears the preceding day. There w'ere no 
marks to show whether the kill was by a tiger or a 
panther, but it seemed unlikely that a panther could 
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have dragged its prey away as this animal had done. 
After breakfast we went out to beat the place. 
Beneath me the nullah was choked with an almost 
impenetrable growth of thick bu.shes, but the ground 
around me was clear except for scattered trees. Soon 
after the beat commenced, such a roaring was heard 
as kept it no longer in doubt that the beast was a 
tiger, which had tried to break out of the ravine 
opposite to me, but was turned back. Soon the 
roars came closer, and presently an immense tiger 
broke from the jungle below, and dashed up the hill- 
side straight towards me. He was very angiy, having 
been penned in by the beaters, who were even now 
all round me, although I had succeeded in getting 
most of them into the trees as they came up. The 
tiger staggered to my first shot, as he passed at a 
gallop ; the second barrel caused him to pull up, 
whilst a third bullet knocked him over. Still he 
was not dead, and I had to put two more bullets 
in to finish him. I feared to have a wounded ])east 
about, for the beaters were all round, a few being 
still on the ground ; so it was advisable to pump in 
lead as long as the beast was alive. He was a very 
fine tiger, with the best coat of any I have shot, 
being of a dark, burnt sienna colour with deep black 
stripes. The villagers declared he was the man- 
eater which had killed and devoured some half 
dozen people. Certainly, the evidence on this point 
was less obscure than usual, but possibly the people 
may have fallen victims to panthers, of which there 
were several in the neighbourhood. 

I subsequently heard, however, that the man- 
eating entirely ceased after the death of this tiger. 
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so it is highly probable that he was the culprit. 
Reports regarding man-eaters must be received with 
a certain amount of circumspection, for the natives 
of India are very prone to exaggeration in this 
respect, as in every other. The fact is that regular 
man-eaters are exceedingly rare, and in the whole 
of India it is doubtful if there are more than 
two or three such animals existing at any one 
period. 

In the evening we went out after a bear m the 
same nullah where the tiger was killed. The noise 
of the firing and beat in the morning had not dis- 
turbed Bruin, and he was driven out near the colonel, 
who rolled him over with a shot through the body 
into the thick bushes at the bottom of the ravine 
where the tiger had been lying. Into this I followed 
the wounded animal, creeping along with some difii- 
culty, sometimes on hands and knees, through the 
thick and thorny undergrowth. 

At length the bear suddenly appeared, where he 
lay in a thicket sucking his paw a few feet off. He 
was breathing heavily, and raised his head as I came 
up, looking at me with beady eyes, and curling his 
lips like a snarling dog ; but he could not get up, and 
was quickly despatched. 

Next day an old she-bear and two nearly full- 
grown cubs were marked down near the same place. 
I was posted in the best position on the brow of a 
hill, but the animals ran past to one side, and I saw 
only the shaggy hair waving on the tops of their 
backs. Running to the edge of the ravine, I caught 
sight of the bears going across the valley, and dropped 
the big one with a good shot at about two hundred 
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yards distance. Not approving of the murder of 
cubs, I did not fire at the others, which were quite 
big enough to take care of themselves. 

On returning to camp, we heard of a kill having 
occurred at a village about twelve miles off, and at 
once rode off to the place — a long, thickly-wooded 
valley. There were said to be a tiger and tigress in 
the beat, but we caught no glimpse of either, and 
had a long ride home through the dark night, which 
would have been a weary ride also, but that the 
colonel was such excellent company. Next morning 
a kill was reported at a place eight or nine miles off, 
in a different direction. Oil arriving on the scene of 
action we found that the animal had left the kill, and 
had been tracked down into a nullah at some distance. 
Soon after the beat began, a tigress broke cover near 
the colonel and dashed past him, answering his shot 
with a growl. After she had passed him, I fired at 
her at a distance of about a hundred and fifty yards, 
and she growled again, but tore on. We found one 
spot of blood, showing that the tigress had been 
touched, but she was probably only slightly grazed, 
for we never saw her again, although we searched 
the whole jungle. 

Next day we beat a large extent of country for 
another tigress which had killed one of our buffaloes, 
but we could not find her, and the ground on these 
stony hills was too hard for tracking. 

The following day we had to ride back sixty 
miles to Hingoli, but first of all we went to beat 
up a bear that had been marked down two or three 
miles from camp. Bruin came out along the hill-side 
below me, but was allowed to pass unmolested, as he 
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was making straight for the colonel, who was posted 
lower down. The latter got a snap-shot at the hear, 
which went off lame, and soon could be seen labour- 
ing painfully up the steep hill-side nearly a mile off, 
stopping to rest at intervals. There was blood on 
the tracks at first, but we had no time to follow the 
animal far, whilst the blood stopped after a time, 
and the ground was too hard to show any marks. 
Starting at mid-day, we rode back to Hingoli, 
and arrived there at seven o’clock in the evening, 
having had one of the pleasantest short trips in my 
experience. 

The animals in these jungles appeared to be 
unusually fierce. The colonel went there to shoot 
on more than one occasion subsequent to this expedi- 
tion, and shot several tigers and bears. One tigress, 
which had not been wounded, mauled two of his 
beaters, whilst one of the bears he killed charged at 
sight. A panther also kept up the reputation of his 
species for ferocity. On being driven from the jungle 
he caught sight of a native officer, who was posted in 
a tree to see the sport. The panther at once made 
for him, sprang up the tree, and seized him by the 
arm, and was with difficulty got rid of. The man 
was severely bitten and claw’ed, but, fortunately, 
eventually recovered. The wounds inflicted by 
these animals are frequently fatal, owing to the 
putrid matter adhering round the bases of the 
teeth and claws, and many sportsmen have lost 
their lives from slight wounds. Among others, a 
number of officers of the Hyderabad Contingent 
have been slain by wild beasts. The force has 
generally had some keen sportsmen among the 
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officers, so it is not surprising that some have 
been killed. 

In 18 — Lieutenant Doig was seized by a tiger, 
and died in a few days, although he was only slightly 
wounded. In 1882 Captain Whistler was terribly 
mauled by a wounded tiger near Asirgarh Fort, 
and succumbed to his wounds. His sepoy orderly 
behaved most pluckily on this occasion, running the 
tiger through with a spear whilst it was on his 
master’s body. In 1893 Lieutenant Harries died 
of wounds inflicted by a panther near Hingoli, and 
in the following year Lieutenant Sexton, when out 
with a shooting-party in the Godavery jungles, was 
charged by a wounded tigress, which seized him by 
the shoulder and inflicted wounds of which he died 
in the course of a couple of days. 

Before this sliort expedition I had already sent 
Bhima with Chunder and Nuttoo to explore some 
new country beyond the ground over which I had 
shot in previous years, and before the end of 
February they returned with favouralfle accounts 
of the presence of tigers in the Gond country, which 
lay adjacent to my old shooting-grounds. Before 
giving an account of my expedition after tigers in 
1897, I propose to give some description of the 
country and people, which were new to me. The 
district I happened upon was an extensive forest 
region, unvisited by Europeans during the past half 
century, where the sole inhabitants of the small 
villages scattered in the wilderness were the ab- 
original Gonds. These people, of whom an interest- 
ing account is given by Forsyth in his Highlands of 
Central /nc7A(, inhabit various tracts of country be- 
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tween the Goclaveiy and Nerbudda rivers, where they 
live principally in forest and mountainous regions. 

In the part of the country I visited, where water 
is scarce and streams are not perennial, the people 
appear to wander considerably, frequently changing 
their habitations with the seasons, as is testified by 
the numerous remains of deserted villages met with 
in the forest. The soil is poor, and will not yield 
for many years the scanty crops required to support 
the Gonds, so that they are obliged to frequently 
make new clearings in the forest for purposes of 
cultivation. These clearings are made by cutting 
down trees, which serve to build their huts with, 
whilst the ashes of the burnt refuse fertilise the 
ground. When the ground is exhausted, the process 
is repeated elsewhere; and this destructive plan, 
carried on through countless years, has led to a 
considerable depletion of the forest region. 

The higher uplands are for the most part desti- 
tute of water in the hot season, but contain small 
villages, which are inhabited at other periods of the 
year. In the rainy season the abundant grass affords 
limitless grazing to the large herds of cattle belonging 
to the wandering tribes of Banjaras, or gipsies, who 
take up their temporary abode on the higher plateaux. 
But in the month of March, when I visited this 
country, the hills were burnt and bare. No refresh- 
ing streams of water flowed down the burning rocks, 
no spot of green relieved the desolation of the arid 
waste ; and both man and beast had fled to the 
lower valleys, where there still remained sufiicient 
water to support life. 

Thither the attendant tigers had followed the 
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flocks, so my operations were confined to the wooded 
plains, the shady beds of rivers, and the cool ravines, 
where game might be met with. Considerable difii- 
ciilties had to be encountered. No grain for men 
and horses was obtainable in this desolate land, 
especially in this famine year, save in small quanti- 
ties and at rare intervals in the larger villages ; so 
I had to carry nearly aU the supplies that were 
required — no small undertaking, seeing that there 
were in my camp some thirty human beings, in 
addition to many horses, camels, and bullocks. 

Moreover, the half-wild Gonds were at first timid, 
and difficult to approach. My shikaris, who had 
preceded me to explore the land, declared that, if 
they went to the door of a Gond’s hut, the occupant 
would escape by the back of the house ; if they went 
to both front and back, he would climb out through 
the roof. This was, doubtless, exaggerating matters, 
and I soon discovered that the people were amenable 
to rupees and reason, especially when we had 
enlisted the services of Indru the Gond, the old 
hunter whose acquaintance I had made the previous 
year when shooting on the confines of this forest 
tract. This ancient man appeared to have great 
influence among his fellow-tribesmen, so I kept him 
in my camp during my sojourn in his country. He 
must have been at least seventy years old, and age 
and infirmity rendered him somewhat beyond his 
work as a hunter, but he was able to give me much 
useful information, and to make use of his extensive 
influence with the others of his tribe. He had 
hunted these jungles for many years ; had slain 
many wild beasts with his rusty matchlock ; and 
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among otlier adventures had been engaged in an 
encounter with a bison, which had inflicted a severe 
wound on the right side of his body. 

Leaving behind us the more civilised country, 
where we had been shooting tigers during the past 
fortnight, we entered this teiva incognita, and the 
first day marched fourteen miles through the forest 
to a small hamlet built at the foot of the hills. 
Here the only water in the vicinity was contained in 
a shallow muddy pool below the village ; but one 
cannot be particular under such circumstances, and 
we managed to make it drinkable by boiling and 
filtering. The hamlet contained only four inhabit- 
ants, whom I found very willing to give assistance 
in collecting fodder for the horses and cattle, 
although no reliable information could be extracted 
from them regarding the game to be obtained in the 
country. 

The native of India is not generally remarkable 
for veracity, but, of all liars I have met with in the 
East, the Gond is the most persistent, though not 
the most skilful. On one occasion we were en- 
camped at a small village in the heart of the jungle. 
The headman was questioned as to whether there 
was any game in the vicinity. He swore by all his 
gods (which were many, and visible) that no wild 
beast of any kind inhabited the surrounding forest, 
declaring, moreover, that there was no water within 
a radius of eight miles, with the exception of the 
small pool from which the village supply was drawn. 
Knowing the truthful character of the Gonds, I did 
not take the man at his w'ord, but went out and 
shot a four-horned antelope within half a mile of 
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camp, whilst in the valley below was found a stream 
of running Avater. Next morning I observed the 
tracks of a tigress and cubs on the road close to the 
village, where they had walked by when prowling in 
the night. Perhaps the villagers feared that we 
would discover these animals and require their 
assistance in shooting them, if they gave us any 
information ; but on few occasions, even when there 
appeared to be no object in lying, have I known a 
Gone! speak the truth. 

My shikaris had told me that I rnust obtain the 
assistance of the Gone! rajah, who lived in a village 
some fifteen miles farther on, in the heart of the 
forest ; so next day we moved on and encamped at 
a small hamlet in the rajah’s domain. My men 
AA-ere exceedingly superstitious in a.scribing poAver 
OAmr tigers to the Gonds, who regard these animals 
as their deities. The Gonds, they assured me, could 
by magic rites close the jaws of the tigers, and so 
prevent them from killing the bufialoes AApich Avere 
tied up as bait. Moreover, they could render my 
shooting ineffective by turning aside the bullets 
fired at tigers. Therefore it was necessary to pro- 
pitiate the King of the Gonds, in order that he might 
be induced to use his influence with both men and 
tigers. On my arrival in camp a mounted orderly 
was despatched to the monarch, with a request that 
he AAmuld do me the honour of paying me a Ausit in 
the evening. At five o’clock he arrived in a bullock- 
cart, accompanied by a horde of retainers, one of 
whom bore a muzzle-loading gun belonging to his 
master. 1 had expected to see a savage Avith but 
little clothing on in front, and less behind ; but was 
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agreeably surprised to meet a well-dressed, quiet- 
spoken man, pock-marked, with only one eye, and 
exceedingly nervous, for he had but seldom seen and 
never spoken to Eurojreans. Our interview was 
satisfactory, for he promised to render me all the 
assistance in his power to aid me in the pursuit of 
tigers, and placed the services of all his people at 
my disposal. 

He informed me that there were several tigers in 
the vicinity of his village, as we had already discovered 
from the numerous marks in the w'atercourses within 
a few miles of camp. A tiger had killed and, it was 
said, eaten a man about two months previous to my 
arrival, and report had, with Oriental exaggeration, 
magnified this beast into a man-eater that had slain 
and devoured twenty-five people ; so my servants 
were in a state of considerable alarm. Late in the 
evening a great uproar arose in camp, with shrieks 
of “Tiger ! tiger !” I feared that a man had been 
carried off, so ran out of my tent with a loaded rifle ; 
but it turned out to be only a false alarm, caused by 
the nervous imagination and groundless fears of one 
of Bhima’s followers, who had seen a man squatting 
by a pool of water close to camp, and mistaken him 
for a tiger, the man having imitated the growl of 
one of those animals on purpose to frighten his 
friend. The forest here was of vast extent, but wild 
animals did not appear to be very numerous. No 
doubt the Gond hunters keep the game down, and 
the small extent of cultivation would further account 
for the paucity of wild beasts ; for it is not in dense 
forests, far from the habitations of man, that wild 
animals exist in great numbers, but rather in those 
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wooded regions that border on extensive tracts of 
cultivation. 

The Gonds are nearly all hunters, and are de- 
pendent in great measure for their livelihood on 
the animals they kill. The morning after my 
arrival, when inspecting the nullahs for tracks of 
tigers, I found ambushes constructed near every 
pool of water, where the hunters concealed them- 
selves to shoot the wild animals that came down to 
drink in the evening ; and whilst I was at this 
camping-ground a fine bull bison was shot by one of 
the Gonds of the village. Under one of the plat- 
forms, built in a tree as a place of concealment for 
the hunter, was hung the skin of a monkey filled 
with sand, placed there as a sort of fetish to pro- 
pitiate the jungle god in favour of the occupants of 
the ambush. 

Two days later we moved camp a couple of miles 
to the rajah’s village. This village, the rajah in- 
formed me, had formerly been a large and prosperous 
town, containing some six thousand houses, but its 
population was now reduced to about a hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, — whether by famine, pestilence, or 
oppression it is impossible to say, but probably by a 
combination of all three evils. 

The rajah’s domain stood on the shores of an 
extensive lake, forming one of the fairest scenes that 
it has been my fortune to behold. On approaching 
the northern shore of the lake, I rode up a high em- 
bankment which penned in the glassy waters, now 
somewhat shrunken by the heat of the tropic sun. 
Myriads of wild-fowl were in sight, clustered upon 
the lake, or winging their flight over its waters, and 
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some crocodiles were basking on a green spit of land 
that jutted out into the mere. The lake was 
bordered by giant trees — tamarind and banyan and 
mango — and was set round with green meadows, 
where numerous herds of cattle were at pasture. 
Below the embankment lay stretches of bright 
emerald riee-fiekls, interspersed with tracts of jungle. 
On the far shore stood some grey, ruined temples, 
fashioned from stone by long-forgotten hands, and 
now fast crumbling away into dust. Beyond these 
temples rose the turreted walls of a fort, black with 
age, nestling amid a leafy canopy of tamarind and 
banyan trees, whilst the purpling hills formed a 
background to the whole. It was indeed an attrac- 
tive spot ; and I have often thought how pleasant it 
would be to settle down there, and live in the heart 
of the jungle, fer from* the turmoil and trouble of 
the outer Tvorld, with no other companions than the 
wild men and wild beasts. 

The rajah resided in the fort, which he told me 
was five hundred years old, and had formed a 
stronghold of his predecessors for many generations 
during the troublous times of the Middle Ages. The 
building was now but a shattered ruin, and the 
rajah received me in a small house which he had 
built within the precincts of the fort. This mon- 
arch’s title did not carry with it any power except 
a moral influence over the Gonds of his tribe. He 
was subject to the ruler of the native state in which 
he resided, and was,, equally with other natives, 
liable to the oppression of the civil authorities. 
Whilst I was at his village, the tahcqdar of the dis- 
trict, an oflieial Oif high standing, visited the domain. 
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A day or two before liis arrival, it was noticeable 
tliat most of the herds of cattle and goats had dis- 
appeared. On inquiry, the information was elicited 
that the villagers had hidden their flocks for fear of 
depredations by the tahiqclar's followers, who pass 
over the country like a flight of locusts, taking toll 
of the miserable inhabitants wherever they go. At 
one place where I encamped, the villagers had been 
directed to give me no supplies or assistance what- 
ever, having had orders to that effect from the 
taluqdar, who was himself by way of being a sports- 
man, and wished to prevent others obtaining sport. 
The unfortunate villagers found themselves between 
the devil and the deep sea, for they feared the wrath 
of the taluqdar if I remained in the district, whilst 
they could not force me to go. So, to save them, I 
left their village and moved into another district. In 
this same division 1 was informed that the headman 
of a village had been removed from his post for 
having taken the cards of a sportsman who proposed 
to visit the place, and sent his cards for the informa- 
tion' of other travellers. On inquiring wdiy the man 
did not go to the seat of government and lodge a 
complaint, we were informed that, if he attempted to 
do so, his throat would probably be cut on the w'ay. 
Such is government in native states where native 
officials are employed ; and those who would advocate 
the employment of native officials in British terri- 
tory would do well to examine the actions of such 
men in the native states of India. Why is it that 
the natives themselves invariably prefer to go before 
an Englishman in a court of law or justice ? Because 
they trust in the integrity of the white man, and 
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know full well that those of their own kind are 
generally corrupt and untrustworthy. 

One day when we beat out and shot a tiger, the 
Gond potentate followed us to see the sport, and for 
his trouble was nearly caught by the tiger. The 
beast was a very fierce one. When driven out he 
walked about in the beat seeking whom he might 
devour; with a stroke of his mighty paw he tore 
down a waist-cloth that “was hung on a bush to turn 
him, and then came down into the nullah below me, 
where I shot him through the body. He rushed off, 
roaring fiercely, and disappeared in a patch of grass, 
where he presently died. In the meantime the 
rajah had appeared on the scene, all unconscious of 
danger, riding on a pony a hundred yards off ; and 
he was only induced to remain at a distance by the 
use of sundry objurgatory phrases, more forcible than 
polite. The tiger was soon found lying dead in the 
grass ; but he must have lived some minutes after 
being hit, and would doubtless have slain anyone 
who was rash enough to approach him. 

The Gonds have some curious customs, showing 
the respect in which they hold the mighty beasts of 
prey that inhabit their forests. Whenever a tiger is 
killed, the ladies of the village to which the dead 
animal is brought assemble around it and do obeis- 
ance, bringing their children to salaam to it, and 
placing a small copper coin in front of the monster’s 
jaws or on his striped carcase. At one village near 
our camp a panther had lately entered a hut, and 
dragged a Gond woman out by the leg. The beast, 
on being driven off, rushed into another hut and, 
seizing an eight-year-old boy by the throat, carried 
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him off and devoured him. This tragedy occurred 
about ten days before our arrival ; but my shikaris 
said that it was no use looking for the animal, as it 
had left the neighbourhood, having been driven off 
by the incantations of the Gonds. These people, 
when a tiger or panther has been doing much 
damage to themselves or their flocks, sacrifice a 
bullock to the tiger god, and perform various rites 
and ceremonies to invoke his aid. On the night of 
the performance of these rites, the god of the Gonds, 
represented by a white tiger, perambulates the sur- 
rounding jungles and drives off the beast of prey 
that has been committing the depredations. In all 
this my shikaris, themselves orthodox Hindus, firmly 
believe, ascribing great power over tigers to the 
Gonds, and they declared that, on the morning after 
the performance of these ceremonies, the footprints 
of the white tiger could be seen. The rajah proved 
of great assistance to me in my further travels. I 
left his domain with great regret, and on parting 
he sent me a goat and a fowl as a sign of his good- 
will, and expressed his thanks to me for ridding the 
country of the tigers that had been decimating his 
flocks, whilst I presented him with a small tent to 
which he had taken a fancy. 

This year of 1897 was one of great drought, and 
was marked by widespread famine and distress. In 
parts of Berar and the Nizam’s dominions the scarcity 
was very acutely felt, but in the regions through 
which I passed during my shooting expedition the 
people appeared to have a sufficient store of gi’ain to 
support life, when eked out with the herbs and 
roots wdiich they collected in the jungle. Towards 
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the end of May th.e effects of long drought and 
famine began to make themselves evident in the 
Hingoli district, and hundreds of starving and 
emaciated people, mostly old men, women and chil- 
dren, crowded into the cantonment, presenting a 
most pitiable spectacle. I managed to orgairise a 
local relief with the assistance of other officers, and 
about a hundred people daily assembled in front of 
my bungalow to receive a measure of grain, for 
which each of them had received, a ticket. Later 
on, a considerable relief- work was authorised by 
Government, which kept the unfortunate starvelings 
alive until the welcome rain arrived, and a fall in 
prices relieved their most pressing wants. Some of 
the richer natives were most charitable, and daily 
distributed food to the famishing people; but the 
grain-dealers, on the whole, evinced their usual 
greedy spirit, and made corners in food-stuffs, thus 
keeping the prices of the necessaries of life up to 
starvation rates. 

Befoi'e the end of the hot season there was a 
great dearth of water in cantonments, all the wells 
and both the lakes being dry, whilst only a small 
quantity was left in the bed of the Khair Eiver, 
where holes had to be dug deep in the bed of the 
stream before water could be obtained. 

It was during this famine time that the Queen’s 
Jubilee was celebrated. In honour of the occasion 
sixty guns were fired in the morning, and at night 
the whole place was illuminated. Also food was 
provided for many thousands of poor people, so that 
the effect of the celebration reached the lowest strata 
of the populace. 
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TIGER-SHOOTING 

Expedition after Tigers in 1897— Gamp at Iviipti again— Effect of 
Dronglit — A Useless Beat— Tigress in Chiclikora— Narrow Escape 
of Nuttoo — Spotted Deer-sliooting— Tigress sliot aljove Lliona — 
Empty Beat— Eluding the Forest Guards— A Tiger ld.1 led-- 
Young Panther shot— Death of a Tigress— Horse attacked by 
Golic — Tiger killed above G- — —Tigers in the K- — Eiver— 

Gamp at B- — Ten Blank Days— Lakes, Game, and Wild-fowl 

—Tigress sliot— I miss a Tigress— A Fruitless Night Watch- 

Death of a Tiger— Tiger shot at K -Gond Women and Tiger 

— A Gunning Tigress — March across the Mountains — ^01 d Tiger 

and Tigress killed— Another Tiger shot— Tiger killed at B 

— Our Last Tiger — Game Preservation— The Killing of Tiger 
Cubs — The Length of Tigers. 

Since my return from my shooting expedition in 
1896 I had been looking forward to the time when 
I would be enabled to revisit the jungles now known 
to me so well, and also to explore those new regions 
inhabited by the Gonds, and described in the pre- 
vious chapter. To those who have to pass the 
greater part of their lives in exile in the East, the 
sport obtainable in Indian jungles affords a com- 
pensatory advantage for the ills that have to be 
undergone in this distant land ; and the hot weather, 
with its scorching winds and blazing sun, dreaded 
l)y most Europeans, is welcome to the sportsman, for 
it is then that the wild animals can be pursued with 
some hope of success. 
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At other seasons of the year the heavy jungles 
are very unhealthy, and are so overgrown with dank 
undergrowth that one might seek for game in vain. 
But in the hot weather the leaves have fallen from 
the trees ; the grass has been burnt or is dried up, 
and the thick forest of the cold season is trans- 
formed into a comparatively bare tract, whilst the 
limited amount of water confines the wild animals 
to certain tracts, and obliges them to resort to certain 
pools to slake their thirst. 

Early in March I made all arrangements for the 
expedition, and on the 6th of that month rode out 
forty miles from Hingoli, taking with me my brother 
A. E. Burton, and S— — - of the Eoyal Artillery. 
Next morning we rode on twenty -tw’o miles to my 
camping-ground on the river bank at Kupti, under 
the old banyan-tree, where the tents had been 
pitched the two previous years, close to the tiger- 
haunted valleys I now knew so Avell. Here we 
were met by the old Bhima the Bhil with smiling 
countenance, w^ho informed us that there had been 
several tigers in the old places, but that, as far as he 
knew, there was only one left. 

The dryness of this famine year, and consequent 
sparseness of jungle and scarcity of water, had driven 
the tigers to seek the cooler shades of the great 
rivers, where they could find cover and water in 
abundance. The difference in the appearance of 
the jungle now and two years preAdously was most 
marked. The Pein Gunga contained, even now early 
in March, less water than there had been in it at 
the end of May 1895, whilst there were but few 
pools left in the Chichkora and the Sheik Farid 
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valley, and tlie jungle was already burnt and 
bare. 

Soon after our arrival in camp, one of my shikaris 
came in with a report that a buffalo had been killed 
in the Sheik Farid valley, about three miles from 
camp. The usual ceremonies at the ziarat on the 
mountain-top had already been performed by our 
men, so there was no need to go all that distance to 
attend the heathen rites. We soon started off' to 
beat for the animal — evidently a tigress, from the 
pugs, which I think were recognisable as those of 
one left the previous year; but, although we beat a 
large part of the valley, the game could not be 
found. 

When the beat was over, I went up Chichkora 
with Bhima to tie up more buffaloes, and there 
found marks of a tigress — probably the same one — 
which killed one of our animals that night. By 
twelve o’clock next day we were in our places, and 
soon after the beat commenced a tigress walked up 
a narrow nullah far below me, and stopped about 
forty yards off, turning her green eyes upon me. 
Then, as she glanced away, I raised my rifle and 
fired, knocking her backward onto her haunches, 
and she turned and rushed back down the nullah 
without uttering a sound. We were soon on her 
tracks, and found much blood and a piece of a canine 
tooth, showing that she had been hit in the mouth. 
The nullah was deep and narrow, with shelving banks 
overgrown with thick bushes and grass, where she 
might be in wait for her foes ; so the sport was some- 
what dangerous. Then S- and I crossed the 

nullah on the blood tracks, leaving A. R. Burton to 
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guard the farther bank; and I looked and saw the 
beast lying down, apparently dead, within five yards 
of us. But she was very much alive, for suddenly 
she jumped up and made off, followed by a useless 
bullet from my rifle. It was fortunate that .she did 
not charge, or one of us would probably have been 
killed. Then we climbed the bank, intending to get 
round the tigress from above, and were shortly joined 
by my brother, when suddenly the fearless Nuttoo 
appeared on the scene opposite to us, brandishing 
a stick, and breathing defiance to all the tigers in 
Asia. The tigress accepted the challenge, and with 
a coughing roar charged the old man, who was 
nearly paying the penalty of his temerity with his 
life, for our combined fire only turned the enraged 
monster when she was a couple of paces from him. 
Nuttoo never flinched, but stood there with upraised 
stick, ready to hit the beast on the head. After 
getting back into the nullah, the tigress turned 
along by the bank and lay dowir and died, a few 
yards farther up. My first shot had knocked out 
some of the teeth and lodged in the back of her 
throat, whilst she had also been struck by three 
or four other bullets. 

Next day we marched on and pitched our camp 
on the bank of the river at Pandri, where S— and 
A. R. Burton shot some spotted deer, including one 
fine one with horns thirty-six inches long, whilst I 
busied myself in looking up the haunts of the tigers. 
Chunder shikari was despatched with a party, 
accompanied by a mounted man to bring in intelli- 
gence, to the high ground above the village of 
Lhona, near which 1 had shot three tigers in pre- 
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vious years. The following morning a man arrived 
from this party with news that a tigress had killed 
a four-horned antelope near the village of Niehpur, 
and had dragged it into a small, thickly-wooded 
ravine. 

We rode off at once seven miles to the scene of 
operations, and found the faithful and indefatigable 
Chunder ready with the beaters. The beat was soon 
organised, for the ground was easy, and the tigress 
could not escape. The tracks and the mark of the 
drag led into a deep, bamboo-choked ravine, with 
a stony bed, whence there was but one exit. This 
time A. R Burton got the best place, and shot the 
tigress without difficulty as .she walked down the 
nullah. A bear then came hurriedly along above 
him, but did not offer a; fair shot, owing to the 
dense cover that clothed the side of the ravine. 
It was a long way back to camp, through jungle 
and down a steep hill-side, where our horses found 
it difficult to keep their footing, and we did not 
arrive until after dark, having had a hard day’s 
work. 

Next morning we found that a large tiger that 
had been patrolling the banks of the river for the 
previous two nights had killed one of our buffaloes 
in the Kinwat Forest Ee.serve. However, nothing 
appeared in the beat except a herd of spotted deer, 
a number of pea-fowl, and a forest guard. Perhap.s 
the tiger had been disturbed by the forest guards, 
who are very zealous in trying to keep all the tigers 
in the reserve for their: master, the forest officer, 
although of course without his cognisance. 

Finding little chance of obtaining sport in the 
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forest, we moved on to Patoda, where I had shot a 
large tiger the previous year. At the same time we 
sent a party to explore the jungle al 30 ut Yenda 
Penda, on the eastern confines of Kinwat. On this 
occasion we fortunately eluded the vigilance of the 
forest ofiicer’s myrmidons, who thought that w'e 
had entirely left the vicinity of the reserve, when 
we were encamped eight miles from it. On the 1 5 th 
March a kill was reported to have taken place in the 
river bed near Bulja, where we beat out a fine tiger, 
which was killed by A. R. Burton without incident. 
Leaving a party of shikaris there to tie up for a 
tigress, we returned to our camp at Patoda, and 
next morning drove a couple of panthers out of the 
valley, one of wdiich I missed with a difficult shot, 
whilst the other w'as shot through the stomach by 
my brother. The beast ran about a quarter of a 
mile after being hit, with its entrails hanging out, 
and then fell headlong down a steep bank into a 
nullah, where we found it lying dead. 

There were no tigers in the Patoda valley, so I 
sent Bhima and Nuttoo with the camp to Dhygaon, 
to look at the C — — jungles and search the head of 
the K — — River, whilst we that same evening rode 
over to Yenda, and bivouacked there on the bank of 
the river. Next morning we entered the reserve, 
and shot a couple of spotted deer, one of which I 
killed wfith a good shot while it w’as galloping across 
a glade a hundred and fifty yards off. On our 
return to camp a kill was reported to have taken 
place in the forest some four miles off. In the beat 
a tigress soon put in an appearance, and tried to 
break out at several points, but was turned back. 
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and eventually came out just ahead of the beaters 
close to A. R. Burton, who shot her dead. 

We then rode off twelve miles to Patoda, and 
bivouacked there for the night. Soon after dark, 
my horse, a valuable Arab, got a severe attack of 
colic ; and it was an anxious time, but rvitli the aid 
of rum and hot blankets the animal was fortunately 
brought round, and was all right by morning. 

Daybreak found us on our way on an eight-mile 
march across the hills, and by breakfast-time ■we 
arrived in camp at Dhygaon, to find that a kill had 

taken place in the nullah above C , some seven 

miles from camp, where I had killed a tiger two 

years before. I posted S in the tree from which 

I had killed my tiger, and, soon after the beat com- 
menced, the noise made by the stops and the angry 
responsive growl of the tiger announced that the 
game was afoot, and trying to break out to the 
flank. He was turned by the artillery orderly and 
dashed past S- — -, who hit him far back with his 
first shot, and shot him dead with another bullet 
as he scrambled to the top of the bank forty yards 
from me. 

This made the fifth tiger we had shot in the first 
ten days of our outing ; but after this we had a run 
of bad luck. On two occasions our shikaris met 
with tigers in the bed of the K- — River, but the 
animals appeared to be wandering, and they did not 
happen upon any of our buffaloes. We encamped 
two days at Pipri, where numbers of people were 
suffering from terrible sores on their feet and legs, 
probably caused by bad -water, and then we moved 
on to another village. Here I was again disappointed. 
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The nullah was very dilferent to what it was in 
1895. It was now dry, bare, and empty, containing 
no sign of tigers ; so I resolved to plunge into the 
heart of the Gond country. W'’'e marched two days 
for thirty miles through dense forest, and pitched 
camp at S — ^ — , in the vicinity of which the presence 
of tigers had been reported by my shikaris when 
they Aosited the place in January. 

’We had now endured ten blank days, without 
even a kill to enliven the proceedings ; so Ave looked 
forward to finding some tigers at last in this laud 
of promise, which had never been visited by other 
sportsmen, and of which I have given some account 
in the prevdous chapter. 

The country through Avhich we had just passed 
was all covered Avith dense forest, containing but 
little water and few villages. Consequently there 
was scarcely any game ; and the place where we 
Avere now encamped, in the vicinity of AAdiieh was a 
fair number of villages and abundant Avater, was 
like an oasis in the desert. Three miles beyond 

S was a considerable village, the residence of 

the rajah of the Gonds. This village was situated 
on the shores of two extensive lakes, and in the 
neighbourhood were numerous ravines, containing 
but little water and not much shade at this dry 
season of the year. Many footprints in these Avater- 
courses showed that tigers were about. Belonging 
to the rajah and villagers were large herds of cattle, 
affording an attraction to the tigers, AAdiilst there 
was also a fair quantity of game, such as spotted 
deer, blue bull, and four-horned antelope. On the 
lakes, although it was now the end of March, Avere 
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countless nayriads of wild-fowl, mostly cotton and 
wliistling teal, but there were also some gadwalls 
and other migratory duck, whilst snipe were hiirly 
numerous. Unfortunately, we had brought only a 
small supply of shot-cartridges, which were soon 
exhausted in keeping the larder supplied with wild- 
fowl and other game. It was reported that a man- 
eating tiger was in the vicinity, and that it had 
accounted for twenty -five victims, but, as is usual in 
such cases, the reports were greatly exaggerated, for 
we could obtain authentic intelligence of only one 
man having been killed. On the second day of our 
stay a buffalo was killed, only half a mile from our 
camp. The kill was in a broad deep nullah, close to 
the road, where there was only one pool of water 
and but little shade. Before the beat commenced, I 
saw a large tigress emerge from the long grass 
on the far side of the watercourse, and descend the 
bank, coming in my direction. She soon appeared 
on my side of the stream, and then turned her flank 
to me, stopping behind some bushes. I fired too 
hastily, and hit her through the hind-leg, and she 
galloped out into the open between me and my 
brother, who dropped her dead with a good shot 
through the heart; she went over like a rabbit 
struck with a charge of shot. 

Next morning a kill was reported to have taken 
place in the D— - nullah, on the far side of the 
lake. Soon after the beat commenced, a tigress 
came along the bank of the watercourse over which 
I was posted, and was walking straight towards me 
when one of the stops foolishly began to make a 
row. The tigress stopped, and then with a muttered 
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growl streaked past me through the jungle fifty 
yards off, so that I obtained only two difficult snap- 
shots, and of course missed the beast. This was a 
great disappointment, for she would have doubtless 
walked slowly by had she not been startled, as she 
was gorged with heef, and the heat was intense. 

She was a bold animal, for she came back that 
same night and slew another buffalo that had been 
tied up in the same place, under a clump of trees, 
near a clear pool of water that lay among the rocks. 
This time she was disturbed before the beat com- 
menced, and went off without giving us so much as 
a glimpse of her striped coat. 

That night S— — sat up in a tree over the 
remains of the kill, but did not get a shot, as there 
was no moonlight. The tigress came in the middle 
of the night, and left before dawn, a crunching of 
bones in the darkness having been the sole indica- 
tion of her presence. The following night she killed 
another buffalo, lower down the nullah ; but, as two 
other kills had taken place, we resolved to leave this 
tigress for the present, she having doubtless become 
exceedingly cunning. We rode out six miles to one 
of the other kills. The tragedy had taken place on 
the bank of a broad, dry river bed, where it seemed 
certain that we should find the tiger, for his marks 
were visible everywhere in the sand. 

Nevertheless, we were disappointed, for, the 
buffalo having been a small one, the beast had 
walked off a long way with it. He seemed to have 
picked it up as a cat carries a mouse, and had 
devoured it in a large patch of grass beyond the 
limits of the beat. A. R. Burton and I then took 
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the shikaris and beaters with us, and made all haste 
to the other kill, which had taken place seven miles 
up the nullah, at the same spot where we had shot 

the tigress, near the village of S . As he had a 

bad attack of fever, S could not accompany us, 

and was obliged to return to camp. 

When we arrived on the scene of action the 
sun was already sinking towards the hills, and the 
lengthening shadows had thrown the watercourse 
into shade when I took up my position in my old 
place, whilst my brother was posted on the far side 
of the nullah. The beat had scarcely commenced, 
when I heard the tiger roar fiercely on the other 
side of the watercourse. It turned out afterwards 
that his anger had been excited by a waist-cloth, 
hung on a bush to turn him towards the guns, 
which he had torn down by a stroke of his mighty 
paw. He then tried to break out of the heat, and 
was with difficulty turned by one of my sepoys, who 
was sitting in a tree, fortunately in a safe position. 

The tiger then came back towards the nullah, 
looking very evilly inclined, and descended into it 
some thirty yards behind me. I hit him behind 
the shoulder, rather far back, and he dashed up the 
bank and went about for some time, wounded unto 
death, for his lungs were pierced, and then he turned 
and dropped into a patch of grass. 

In the meantime the local rajah, who had been 
following us all day to see the sport, but had only 
now caught us up, suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. He was riding on a pony towards the 
wounded tiger, all ignorant of his danger, and 
might possibly have met with a fearful and untimely 
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end had not A. E. Burton, who did not at first 
recognise him, fired such volleys of abuse as caused 
him to flee in the direction whence he came. After 
a careful search we found the tiger lying dead in 
the grass, and at nightfall he was carried into camp 
a m id the acclamations of the multitude. 

Next day a kill was reported at K , a place 

four miles off, which I had already visited, and 
found so favourable for a beat that I felt confident 
that the tiger would be slain. He was, however, 
almost escaping, for, when coming straight towards 

S , a four-horned antelope dashed across his 

path, causing him to swerve oif and try to leave 
the beat to one flank. Fortunately, my brother saw 
the beast going off, and with a long shot hit him low 
down behind the elbow, rolling him over and causing 
him to turn back. 

I was posted a long way off behind a small hill 
on the other side of the beat, so saw nothing of what 
happened, and was therefore somewhat astonished, 
about five minutes after the shot w^'as fired, to hear 
the heavy tread of a tiger approaching me. Soon 
the great beast emerged from the jungle, coming 
straight towards me with slow and slouching gait ; 
and as he came along I perceived that he was sorely 
wounded, his chest being covered with blood. And 
so the poor beast came along with painful step and 
hanging head, and as he passed beneath my tree 
I dropped him dead with a bullet in the neck. The 
first shot had struck him too low to injure any vital 
part, and had inflicted only a superficial wound, so 
the beast would doubtless have given us much 
trouble had not his fate brought him to one of the 
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gmis. The carcase was carried to the adjacent 
village, where a hen was decapitated in front of it 
by the Gonds, as an offering to the tiger god ; whilst 
all the women assembled and did obeisance to the 
monster, bringing also their children, and placing- 
each a small coin on the tiger’s body or in front of 
its jaws. For these primitive people look on the 
tiger as their god ; and small marvel, seeing what a 
wondrous creature he is, with matchless symmetry 
of form and mighty strength, before which man 
seems an insignificant puppet. 

Next day we went to look for the tigress I had 
missed, now the only animal of its kind remaining 
in the vicinity, but we could not find the beast. 
The day after that, she killed another buffalo— this 
time in the same place where we had already shot 
two tigers. But the beat was empty, and it was 
evident that she had left very early in the morning, 
knowing full well the significance of a tied-up 
buffalo. So we tied up another, and went sadly 
home, determining to try a stalk the following day. 

Next morning at daybreak we crept noiselessly 
up to the place, where we found this buffalo also 
dead, and the red flesh still reeking ; but the cunning 
beast had fled into the night, and all our labour was 
in vain. 

We now decided to leave this tigress and go in 
search of more attainable game, so moved across the 
hills to P— — where the brother of our Gond rajah 
resided. This rajah was cjuite a humble individual, 
— a mere savage in comparison with his august rela- 
tive, — labouring in the fields in company with his 
men ; but he was a good fellow, and, although there 
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were no tigers about his village, he gave me such 
information as enabled us to bring five more tigers 
to bag within the next fortnight. 

The new rajah told us we would find tigers at 

B , a village eight miles off ; so I sent Bhima 

there with a party of followers, and next day re- 
ceived news that there were tigers about. Our carts 

and camels could get to B only by making a 

detour of forty miles, so I got out of the difficulty 
by reducing the baggage as far as possible ; and 
then, collecting all available villagers to carry it, 
about twenty Gonds, we marched across the hills 
to the new ground. Our way lay through some 
very fine country, over tall hills with precipitous 
sides, and across deep rocky ravines. Some five 
miles from our camp we arrived on a steep declivity 
overlooking the bed of the river, to which we de- 
scended with some difficulty. Our path lay through 
a dense forest, containing many giant clumps of 
thick bamboos, and tall ebony and other trees. 
The bed of the ravine was strewn with huge 
boulders, as though torn by titanic hands from the 
rocks above, and hurled with thunderous volume 
into the vale below. The stream was now dry in 
most places, but here and there were silent shaded 
pools, on whose margins the refreshing verdure 
relieved the grey-brown colours of the burnt-up 
landscape. The bamboos were all withered and dry, 
and sometimes whole clumps of them, torn up by 
the roots, lay upon the ground. A general seeding 
of bamboos, which occurs only once in thirty years, 
and after which they all wither and die, had evi- 
dently taken place — a fortunate occurrence for the 
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natives in tliis year of famine. No living thing 
stirred in the depths of the forest, save for the 
tree-crickets that screeched aloud with ceaseless 
whirr of wings ; but as we approached our desti- 
nation towards evening the jungle-fowl and pea-fowl 
began to awake the echoes in the neighbouring glen, 
and the silence was broken by the bark of the 
spotted deer. 

Our new camp was pitched beneath some tama- 
rind-trees near the village of B— — -, on the margin 
of a broad, stony river bed. The river contained a 
considerable amount of water, distributed in pools 
throughout its length, and it was also shaded by 
cool covers of jainun bushes and tamarisk, where the 
tigers could lie at ease during the heat of the day. 

Next morning I went to look at the buffaloes 
that had been tied up, and found that one had 
been killed in the bed of the ravine, a couple of 
miles below the camp. We managed to collect some 
thirty beaters, including those who had brought 
our baggage from the last village. Soon after the 
beat commenced a tiger walked out to S— — , who 
shot it through the heart. Shortly afterwards a 
tigress came through the cover in front of me, and 
trotted across some forty yards off, giving vent to 
sundry growls, and then broke into a gallop. I 
could easily have shot her, but saw that she was 
making straight for S — — , so left her alone. She 
dashed by five yards from S — -—, who shot her 
through the body, and she tore on, but plunged 
with a crash into a clump of bamboos a hundred 
yards farther on, on the margin of the river, where 
we found her lying dead. 
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These were a very old tiger and tigress, with 
their coats faded by age to a light-yellow colour, 
and their canine teeth worn and broken to stumps. 
They had infested these jungles and haunted the 
hamlet of B— ■ — for many years, and had stolen 
many fat kine from the village herds. So bold and 
fearless had they become from long impunity, the 
villagers informed us, that they would frequently 
enter the cattle-pens by night and carry off their 
prey, whilst they were on familiar terms with 
the inhabitants of the village, whom they never 
molested. 

Next morning we decided to move on, but before 
leaving we killed another tiger, that had taken one 
of our buffaloes during the night. The jungle was 
very thick, and the tiger came trotting along through 
close tree-forest towards A. E. Burton, who killed it 
with two bullets. On the same day we moved on 
to our next camping-ground, lower down the river, 
and on the road found the tracks of a tigress that 
had come towards B- — during the night. Had we 
remained there, we would doubtless have brought 
her also to bag; but I was not sorry that she escaped, 
to breed more of her kind. 

Finding nothing here, we moved on to J , 

a large village on the bank of a considerable stream, 
where we were joined by our camp, which had come 
round by road. Several tigers were reported to be 
in the vicinity, but it was not until the second day 
after our arrival that one of our buffaloes was killed 
in the bed of a watercourse near the village of 

S . In the beat that ensued, I occupied a place 

on the shelving bank of the river, where the shady 
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trees and bushes cast their shadows on the sand and 
shingle below, and on a broad pool of water that 
covered half the breadth of the river bed. Before 
the beat commenced a herd of spotted deer came out, 
headed by a fine stag, and drank at the pool, but 
dashed off in alarm on hearing the first shout of the 
beaters. 

Soon an immense tiger emerged from the bushes 
on the far side of the river. He looked around 
him, standing with fearless and majestic mien, then 
trotted across the sand, splashed through the water, 
and climbed the bank a hundred yards above me. 
It was indeed a magnificent sight, and alone worth 
marching all the way we had come. On arriving at 
the top of the bank the tiger was turned back by 
my horse-keeper, who had been posted there for this 
purpose. Uttering a fierce growl, he trotted along 
the shady bank straight towards me, and passed 
■within two or three yards, receiving a bullet as he 
went. He galloped ofi’ into thick jungle, and we 
followed cautiously on the blood tracks, and found 
him dead a couple of hundred yards farther on. 

A few days later, A. E. Burton shot our last 
tiger near the village of P — —, about five miles off, 
and the end of the week found us on our way home. 
At one place I spent a day in pursuit of bison ; but 
although tracks of a large solitary bull were found, 
and I followed the spoor during the greater part of 
the day, I was unable to come up with the animal. 
There were but few bison in the district. We found 
tracks of a herd of about seven animals near the 
same place, and on another occasion Chunder and 
Nuttoo came across a small herd. 
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On the march back we found that but few tigers 
remained in the country we had passed through. 
The tigress was still haunting the same valley near 
the rajah’s village, and at another place on the top 
of the mountains we came across the tracks of a 
tigress and two cubs ; but we did not wish to shoot 
cubs or their mother. And marching day after day 
we at length left the jungle, and, after a couple of 
days passed in antelope-shooting, arrived at Hingoli 
the first week in May. 

It may not be inopportune to make here some 
remarks regarding the killing of tiger cubs, a prac- 
tice that is very prevalent among some sportsmen. 
Although there is an abundance of big game still 
remaining in many parts of India, it is confined to 
a much more limited area than in days gone by. 
This may, no doubt, be ascribed in great measure 
to the increased population and to the spread of 
lines of communication over the land. Still, the 
extensive region of Government Eeserved Forests, 
and the less accessible and more remote parts of the 
eountry, serve to afford a shelter for the wild animals, 
where they can increase and multiply, whilst the 
game laws in force in certain parts of the country 
further contribute to the preservation of game of 
all kinds. It is, however, in the more accessible 
parts of the peninsula that the decrease of game is 
noticeable. There are many localities where big 
game formerly abounded, but where in these days 
no wild animal is to be met with. And this is not 
entirely due to the causes detailed above, nor to fair 
shooting. In reading almost any old book on 
big-game shooting, one sees how cows, does, and 
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r hinds, according to their kind, were indiscriminately 

slaughtered, whilst the young of all animals were 
considered fair game. 

Nowadays, things are better in some respects. 
The killing of females of the ungalata is considered 
unsportsmanlike, so also is the destruction of their 
young, which is consequently seldom indulged in. 
What I would urge is, with reference to deer, bison, 
and such animals, that the unlimited slaughter of 
males should also be discountenanced, and that 
sportsmen should be satisfied when a few heads of 
each species have been obtained. 

I would further suggest that the immunity 
enjoyed by the young of harmless animals should 
be extended to the young of dangerous game, such 
as tigers and bears. Fair shooting does compara- 
tively little harm, but the promiscuous slaughter 
of females and young must in time bring about a 
serious diminution, if not an entire destruction, of 
game. I fear that the practice of the slaughter 
of tiger cubs is, from my own observation during 
j the last few years, only too prevalent. There can 

I surely be no two opinions on this question among 

} true sportsmen ; and it may be presumed that, theo- 

I retically, most men will agree that the practice is a 

reprehensible one, and should be discontinued in the 
same manner as the slaying of does and hinds and 
their young. 

The plea that tigers are dangerous and destruc- 
tive animals, and should therefore be destroyed 
irrespective of age or sex, will not hold water for 
a moment. For it may be assumed that sportsmen 
shoot for the sake of sport, and not from motives 
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of pliilantliropy. And as sportsmen deplore the 
decrease of game, it is to their interest to commit 
no acts tending towards that decrease, more than is 
rendered necessary by fiiir shooting. And the killing 
of the young of any animal, whether tiger or deer, 
cannot be termed fair shooting. The cub has no 
chance of escape, it is not dangerous to pursue, and 
it does not yield a trophy of any value. 

To what, then, must we ascribe a practice, wanting 
in every element of sport, which is as reprehensible 
as it is prevalent ? Beyond doubt, to the desire, 
among some men, of being able to boast of having 
obtained a big bag, regardless of what the bag consists, 
provided the animals composing it may be referred 
to as tigers. For the public is in such cases not 
generally informed that the bag consists of so many 
tigers and so many cubs. The animals are usually 
all referred to as tigers, irrespective of their size ; and 
I have even heard it stated that one sportsman was 
in the habit of counting in his bag tigers yet unborn, 
and of claiming the reward for their destruction. 

It may be urged that cubs deprived of the 
mother-tigress would assuredly perish, being unable 
to provide food for themselves. But to this con- 
tention it may be retorted, that tigresses with cubs 
should not be molested ; whilst, however, should the 
tigress be inadvertently killed, and the cubs be too 
small to look after themselves and too large to 
capture, it would of course be better to shoot them 
than to leave them to perish miserably of starvation. 
It is probably only necessary to call the attention 
of sportsmen to this subject, in order to obtain their 
full concurrence with the justice of these remarks. 
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and it is to be hoped that the wanton killing of 
tiger cubs will be so far discountenanced in future 
as to call down well- deserved obloquy on the per- 
petrators of such deeds. 

In a chapter devoted exclusively to tiger-shooting, 
it may be considered necessary to make some remarks 
on the length of tigers, but I have no wish to join 
in any such controversy. I therefore merely append 
the measurements, carefully taken in a straight line, 
and not round the curves of the body, of twenty- 
seven tigers brought to bag by me in the Deccan in 
the years 1895, 1896, 1897. 


Animal. 

Length of 
Head and 
Body. 

Lengfth of i 
Tail. 

Total 

Length. 

Measurements 
of Skull from 
end to end 
and across 
Zygomatic 
Arches. 

Remarks. 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

inches. 


1, Tigress 

5 

6 

3 

0 

8 

6 

114x8 


2. Tiger 

6 

5 

3 

2 

9 

7 

134 x8| 


jj 

6 

4 

3 

0 

9 

4 

134x8^ 


4. „ 

6 

3 

3 

0 

9 

3 

13 x8| 


5. b, 

6 

3 

3 

0 

9 

3 

13 x84 


6. n 

6 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

13 x84 


7. ,, 

6 

8 

3 

0 

9 

8 

14 x94 


8. ,, 

6 

5 

3 

2 

9 

7 

13fx9i 


9. „ 

4 

9 

, 2 

6 

7 

3 


A yoimsx tiger. 

10. Tigress 

5 

8 

2 

10 

8 

6 

Ilf x8 


11. ,, 

5 

3 

3 

0 

8 

3 

llixTf 


12. ,, 

■■5 

2 

2 

8 

,7 

10 

ll|x7S 


13. „ 

5 

2 

2 

11 

8 

1 

Ilf X Si 


14. Tiger 

6 

6 

3 

0 

9 

6 

141 x9i 


15. Tigress 

5 

6 

2 

10 

8 

3 

ll|x7i 


16. ,, 

5 

2 

2 

10 

8 

0 

lHx7i 


17. Tiger 

5 

10 

3 

0 

8 

10 

13i X 9i 


18. Tigress 

5 

3 

2 

11 

8 

2 

ll|x7f 


19. Tiger 

5 

8 

2 

Hi 

8 

74 

13ix9| 


20. Tigress 

5 

3 

2 

n 

8 

2 



21. Tiger 

6 

1 

3 

0 

9 

1 

13ix9i 


22.':',,,, 

' 5 

6 

3,' 

0 

8 

6 

124x81 


■2S.,' 

6 

0 

3 

u 

9 

14 

13ix9i 


24. Tigress 

:, 5 

24 

3 

li 

8 

4 

llixSJ 


25. Tiger 

5 

11" 

: 2 

11 

8 

10 

ISJrXSJ 


26. „ 

5 

11 

3 

1 

9 

0 

138 x9i 


27. „ 

5 

, 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 
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This expedition finished my big-game shooting 
for the present, with the exception of a bear and a 
panther which I brought to bag at Singhi, some 
twenty miles from Hingoli, towards the end of May. 
In November I obtained a year’s leave, and embarked 
for England, hoping to return some day and revisit 
those jungles where it has been my lot to meet with 
such good sport. 

And what recreation could be more desirable ? 
What greater pleasure can man have than this Wan- 
dering in wild places, far from the track of civilisation 
and from the turmoil and trouble of the world, with 
his trusty shikaris, his rifle, and the wild beasts for 
companions % Such adventures give us something 
to think of, something to look back upon from the 
dreary waste of the years to come, when the “jungle- 
call” shall no longer sound in our ears. The grinning . 
feline skull that stands upon the bracket, the striped 
skin that decks the floor, will bring back to the 
memory thoughts of glorious days. Such thoughts, 
such recollections, will remain and gladden the heart 
when the eye has grown too dim to draw a bead, 
the hand too feeble to raise a rifle to the shoulder, 
and naught remains save the trophies of the chase 
and the contemplation of the past. ‘ 
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The Jolster Lake and River— Voyage to Skei — The great Jolster 
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— Absence of Fhwnct— Great Lake Trout — “ Otters ’’—The Sandals 
Lake — The Red River— A Wonderful Valley — Remnants of the 
Glacial Epoch— Moraines— Red— Return Journey— Character of 
the Norwegians. 

At the end of 1897, having obtained a year’s leave, ' 

I left Bombay in the steamer Egypt, and arrived at 

Brindisi after a voyage of some twelve days, if 

possible a more monotonous journey than usual, for | 

we had come from a plague-infected port, and were 

not permitted to land anywhere en route. Brindisi 

is not an interesting port, except from its associations 

to us Anglo-Indians, as being the ultima thule of 

Europe, the southern point whence we sail for the 

East on our departure, and land again on our return, 1 

perhaps after many years. At this place we are i 

inclined to look back through the vista of long years ; 

to the day when we first stood here, looking towards i 

the East, which was then a land of promise to us ; i 

and dreamt dreams — never to be realised, and I 

nourished hopes — never to be fulfilled. Hence the i 

,335 , . ' I 
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tide of life for ever flows eastwards, and ever returns 
in lessened volunae, for to how many has this proved 
a Stygian shore, where they have embarked for a 
land of lost footsteps, never to return! 

Having no inducement to remain at Brindisi, I 
journeyed along the western coast of Italy to Naples, 
and, having visited the lost city of Pompeii, passed 
on to see the wonders of Pome. But the attractions 
of the Eternal City were not sufficient to keep me 
there long, and I was glad to reach the shores of 
England again after some years of exile. 

The wanderer on the face of the earth soon tires 
of the calm joys of English country life, and the 
turmoil of great cities is apt to become wearisome 
to one who has been accustomed to pass the greater 
part of his time in the comparative seclusion of an 
Indian station. Yet one does not like to stray far 
from one’s native land during the short period of 
hard-earned leave, and Europe generally offers but 
few attractions. Still there is a country yet remain- 
ing on the tourist-ridden Continent where one can 
travel free and untrammelled amid a comparatively 
primitive civilisation, whilst the sport it affords adds 
to its attractions for most Englishmen. 

A voyage of some thirty-six hours will take the 
traveller from Newcastle or Hull to Bergen, the 
principal port of Western Norway, and from Bergen 
all parts of the Scandinavian peninsula are more or 
less easily accessible by road, or by the coasting 
steamers which run up the fjords — those arms of the 
sea whence the vikings issued on their predatory 
excursions in the days when they overran almost 
the whole of Europe. The country has not yet been 
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spoilt by tourists, altbougli it is visited amiually by 
ever-increasing thousands, but the people do not 
exhibit that rapacity which (diaracterises the in- 
habitants of most Continental countries, who regard 
the British traveller as their lawful prey. The mode 
of travelling, whether by steamer or by carriage, is 
fairly comfortable. The vessels are well-appointed 
and commodious, whilst the. vehicles procurable at 
the posting-stations are well-horsed by sure-footed 
though somewhat slow ponies. The fishing to he 
obtained is excellent. The salmon rivers are all 
rented at high prices, but trout-fishing is to be 
obtained free of cost in nearly all parts of the 
country. 

Late in June 1898 I made the voyage to Bergen 
in the Wilson Line steamer Eldorado from Hull, and 
arrh'ed at my destination after a good passage in 
that excellent vessel. 

Bergen is situated at the head of a deep bay, 
enclosed by lofty mountains. There is not much of 
interest to be seen in the town, which is chiefly 
notable as being the oldest of the Hanse towns. It 
is said to be always raining there; and the short 
period of my stay was no exception to the rule, for 
it poured incessantly. I remained there only long 
enough to make the necessary arrangements for my 
journey, and then took passage by coasting-steamer 
up the Sogn Fjord to Vadheim. The voyage up the 
fjord was not particularly interesting, for the scenery 
on the coast is not as fine as it is in the interior of 
the country, being characterised by bare and bawen 
rocks, ■which remind one somewhat of the shores of 
Arabia ; but farther up the fjord the mountains 
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were splashed with snow, and at times clothed with 
forests of birch and pine trees stretching down to 
the water’s eda:e. 

,0 

From Vadheim a drive of nine miles through a 
rocky gorge, and along the bank of a river which at 
times widened out into small lakes, brought me to 
Sande, a hamlet situated on the bank of a fine 
stream that flows into the Sond Fjord. The river 
below a fall about half a mile from the hotel is let 
for salmon-fishing, but above that the proprietor has 
the right of fishing for some little distance. The 
trout here are of small size, and are not worth 
casting a fly for ; the reputation of the river appears 
to rest principally upon a six-pound fish that was 
caught in front of the hotel some years ago. There 
is, however, a good pool in the river some four miles 
above Sande, where twenty-two trout, the largest 
weighing four pounds, were killed on the evening of 
my arrival. 

Better sport is obtainable in the Viks Lake, 
about five miles distant, where I had two days 
fishing with the Devon minnow, Ijasketing some 
fifty-six trout varying in weight from half a pound 
upwards. The lake is a fine sheet of water many 
miles long, surrounded by great forest-clad mountains, 
which frequently rise sheer from the water’s edge. 
The trout in the Norway lakes and rivers vary 
greatly in appearance, although the <lifterences are 
not considered by experts sufficient to justify their 
separation into distinct species, the varieties being 
generally ascribed to local conditions. But it is 
strange, if this is the case, that trout of varied shape 
and colouring are found not only in the same lake, 
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but iu the same part of the water. I have caught 
in one part of a lake trout of silvery hue, with no 
pink spots ; and others more like English trout, 
with golden sides and pink spots, whilst the flesh of 
some of these fish is white, and of others is salmon- 
coloured. However, that water has a great deal to 
do with the colouring of trout is evident from the 
fiict that fish of an almost black hue may be taken 
out of dark pools among the rocks, whilst the red 
colouring matter of streams containing iron is im- 
parted to the inhabitants of its water, and those fish 
that live in the water flowing from snow and ice are 
generally of a light green colour, like the element in 
which they exist. 

At Viks I entered an old fisherman’s cottage, by 
invitation. It was a most primitive habitation, 
built, like all Norwegian edifices, of planks on a 
basis of stone some three or four feet high. The 
roof wms also of planks, with a layer of turf on 
the top, on which shrubs of considerable size were 
growing. 

The hotel at Sande is exceedingly comfortable, 
and its proprietor is a most courteous and obliging 
host, exerting himself in every way for the con- 
venience of his guests. Like nearly all buildings 
in Norway, the hotels are all constructed of wood, 
and there is considerable danger of fire owing to 
the inflammable nature of the material. That fire 
is a very real danger, is evident from the precautions 
taken to secure the escape of the inmates in case 
of a conflagration. Each room is provided with 
a fire-escape, with instructions for its use; but in 
my room at Sande there was no fire-escape, only 
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a notice to tlie effect that, in case of fire, the 
occupant of the chamber should get out of the 
window and cross the sloping roof below, where 
he would find a ladder descending to the ground. 
Generally speaking, tlie hotels in Norway are very 
comfortable, and the proprietors are not grasping ; 
indeed, the unmercenary character of the Nor- 
wegians, generally, is most noticeable. The usual 
charge in the country hotels is only four kroner 
{or about four shillings) a day, inclusive of every- 
thing ; so the cheapness of the country is another 
thing to recommend it to those whose means are 
limited. 

From Sande an uphill drive of seven miles brings 
the traveller to Langeland, where there is a posting- 
station and a farmhouse in which accommodation for 
a few visitors is available. There is said to be good 
fishing in the neighbouring lake, but I did not try 
it, and drove on seven miles farther to Ferdc Haf- 
stadt. This was a pleasant drive along a good road, 
that winds along the mountain-sides to the valley 
below. At one time the road skirts the shore of 
a lake, with precipitous rocks at the side. Just 
before reaching our destination we passed above a 
beautiful lake studded with small wooded islets, and 
surrounded by tall mountains. The calm surface of 
the lake was broken by innumerable rising fish, but 
the water appeared to be shallow, and it is doubtful 
if it holds trout of any size. 

Ferde Hafstadt is a considerable village, standing 
on the bank of a river near its mouth on the Send 
Fjord, in a broad and fertile valley. The river is a 
good one for salmon-fishing, and a fish of fifty-one 
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pounds, killed here a few years ago, is outlined oa 
the steps of the hotel. 

From Ferde I drove on fourteen miles to Nedre 
Vasenden, on the Jolster Lake, passing en route 
through a dense forest of fir and birch trees. The 
timber in Norway, or at least in this part of it, is 
disappointing, the trees of all kinds being very 
small, and far inferior to English and Scotch woods. 
I saw none of the tall Norwegian pines that one 
hears so much about, for those that came under 
my observation were comparatively insignificant in 
size. 

Nedre Vasenden is situated on the shore of the 
great Jolster Lake, an expanse of water some four- 
teen miles in length, and varying from one to three 
miles in breadth. The Jolster River, famous for its 
trout, rushes out of the lake close to the hotel, whilst 
a fine waterfall was visible from the window of my 
room. At midnight I sat at my window listening 
to the roaring of the torrent, and looking out at the 
waterfall and the snow-clad mountains. At this 
time of the year, early in July, it was light enough 
to read at midnight, and Norway is then indeed a 
land of no night, although the evenings draw in 
rapidly towards the end of the month. The hotel at 
Vasenden is very comfortable, and can be recom- 
mended for a prolonged stay, as the fishing in the 
neighbourhood is generally good. 

During my stay there the sport was spoilt by 
unfavourable weather, and I caught no fish over a 
pound in weight. The Jolster Lake, doubtless, 
contains some immense trout, and one of fifteen 
pounds was caught here last year ; but these great 
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iisli seem to lie at the bottom of the deep water, and 
are seldom killed. 

The river at Nedre Vasendeu holds good fish, 
and it affords the principal attraction to the many 
anglers who annually visit this place. It is a broad 
and rapid • stream, with marshy banks, and it is 
necessary to wade in order to reach the best pools. 

A steamer runs thrice daily across the Jolster 
Lake to Skei, occupying about two hours on the 
vmyage of fourteen miles, and on this I embarked 
after a few days’ stay at Vasenden. The journey 
across the lake affords one a good opportunity of 
observing and admiring the beautiful scenery which 
is characteristic of this part of Norway. The J olster 
Lake is bright and open, with mountains sloping- 
down to its shores, partly covered with forest and 
partly with open pasture and eultivated land, amidst 
which stand many picturesque hamlets. In the 
<li.stance snowy peaks pierce the sky, and near Skei 
the steamer passes aU arm of the lake, at the head 
•of which the great Jolster glacier, the largest in 
Europe, can be seen where it crops out from beneath 
the snow-field on the mountain-tops. This glacier 
is crossed annually by a considerable number of 
tourists, but personally I preferred to view it from 
a distance, and desired to make no nearer aequaint- 
anee with it. Indeed, I cannot understand the 
vanity that impels people to climb mountains merely 
for the sake of saying that they have been there. 

At Skei I stayed some days, and caught some 
good fish both in the lake near the hotel, and at the 
head of the fjord where the glacier stream joins the 
waters of the lake. This stream is some seven miles 
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from Skei, and is therefore a good long pull ; but I 
used to take my lunch and go out for the whole day, 
wdiilst the journey was not wasted, for many fish 
could be caught on the -way by trailing a minnow 
behind the boat. The trout here are of fine size and 
quality, and the icy w’ater from the glacier appears 
to endow them with extra vitality, so they afford 
good sport. Large fish are caught here not infre- 
quently ; I myself w^as so fortunate as to capture a 
trout of six pounds weight, whilst two others of nearly 
nine pounds each Avere killed in the same locality. 

The great objections to Norway are the climate 
and the food ; but as regards the former the year 
w'as doubtless an unusually damp one, for it rained 
constantly during July, and when a cold wind was 
not prevalent the clouds hung low on the mountains, 
and sometimes descended to the surface of the water. 
Good meat does not appear to be obtainable in the 
country, and an everlasting diet of badly -cooked 
fish and eggs is apt to pall. 

From Skei I drove seven miles along the bank 
of a small stream to the shore of the Bredheim Lake, 
and there embarked myself and baggage on a large 
boat rowed by two men and a wminan. They pulled 
across the lake to the Aullage of Red, a voyage that 
occupied us nearly four hours, although the distance 
was not more than six or seven miles ; but the water 
was very rough, and a strong head wind was blowing. 
On the w'ay I trailed a minnow behind the boat, and 
caught a fine trout and a grayling of one pound 
weight. Besides trout, grayling and char are the 
only fish that exist in these waters, and they appear 
to be scarce, and are seldonl caught. 
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The Bredheim Lake is a vast and gloomy expanse 
of water, surrounded by sombre, precipitous moun- 
tains, rising generally sheer from deep water, and 
clad with dark pine trees which cling in groups to 
the poor soil of the rocky heights. In the cold and 
rainy weather experienced there, I found this lake a, 
most depressing place, and its sombre scenery reminds 
one of nothing so much as a picture from Dante’s 
Inferno. Few villages are seen upon the shore, and, 
except at Red, but little pasture land or cultivation 
are on the margin of the lake. It is a great expanse 
of dark water, surrounded by overhanging rocks and 
gloomy forests, from which thin waterfalls drop into 
the lake, and even on the rare occasions when I saw 
a gleam of sunshine the scenery did not lose its 
sombre aspect. In the vicinity are some tall moun- 
tains topped by eternal snow, and sometimes fresh 
snow could be seen falling on the heights. 

The forests around the Bredheim Lake are of 
vast extent, and one would think that they should 
contain a considerable quantity of game, for they 
would alford many impregnable strongholds to wild 
animals. They are, however, singularly destitute of 
both animal and bird life, and this absence ofyama 
appears to be characteristic of the whole of this part 
of Norway. One may traverse miles of forest and 
see few signs of wild life stirring in the thickets. 
A few bears are at times seen on the higher moun- 
tains, or occasionally give evidence of their presence 
by making depredations on the sheepfolds, but they 
are very scarce ; some lynxes, foxes, and hares are 
said to exist. Magpies and fieldfares are numerous, 
and an occasional falcon may be seen soaring over 
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the precipices that skirt the lakes, but birds are 
generally scarce. The reason for this is not very 
evident. There is a profusion of wild berries of 
A^arious kinds growing on the mountain-sides, whilst 
insect life is everywhere abundant ; so there is no- 
lack of food for both furred and feathered denizens- 
of the forest, whilst the mountains and woods olier 
innumerable secure retreats. 

It is most probable that there has never been 
an abundance of wild life in a country where human 
life is in many parts almost imperceptibly sprinkled 
over the earth’s surface, and where the inhospitable 
winter with its long nights is so unfavourable to 
existence. 

The fishing on the Bredheim Lake is not gene- 
rally good, the fish being generally small and few 
in number. There is no doubt, however, that it 
contains some immense trout, and one of twelve 
pounds weight was caught this year by a gentleman 
who some years ago hooked and lost a fish which he 
estimated to weigh thirty pounds. I found the best 
place for fishing to be at some sawmills from four 
to five miles from the hotel, where mountain tor- 
rents emptied themselves into the lake. The fishing 
is doubtless much spoilt by “otters,” a poaching 
contrivance used by the natives. This is con- 
structed of a weighted board, with a long line 
attached, furnished with a great number of flies. 
The end of the line is held by a man in a boat, 
the movement of Avhich causes the flies to bob in- 
vitingly up and down, and thus large numbers of 
fish are caught. I have seen on one evening five 
or six of these “otters” quartering the lake in front 
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of the village of Red, and they must be the cause 
of the destruction of innumerable fish. 

About nine miles from Red, near the source of 
a river, is the Sandals Lake, lying at the foot of 
an ofi'shoot of the Jolster glacier, and said to be 
very good for fishing. But I killed very few fish 
there, probably owing to unfavourable weather, for 
an icy wind was blowing off the snows the whole 
time that L wa.s on the lake. I worked my way 
back to Red along the stream, which contained 
beautiful pools and broad reaches, but the trout 
were small, and, of some forty I caught there, very 
few were worth keeping. 

The valley through which the river fiowed 
appeared as if it had been subjected to some 
great cataclysm, being strewn with gigantic frag- 
ments of rock covered with the moss of ages, which 
looked like the remnants of mountains that had 
.stood there in bygone times. It was crossed in 
places by immense moraines, remains of the glacial 
period, during which the ice had deeply scored the 
faces of the rocks, and had formed, in the accumu- 
lations of thousands of years, those great embank- 
ments through which the river had forced its way 
in the course of countless ages. These great rocks 
nnd scored precipices and ancient moraines and 
rushing torrents bear witness of the age of the 
earth. The CGntemplation of such vast spaces of 
time and such mighty works of nature are calcu- 
lated to impress man with a sense of his own 
insignificance. For we, who think so much of the 
trifles that make up the sum of our trifling lives, 
will pass away into the illimitable eternity, leaving 
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no more impression on tlie course of time than a 
:stone cast into the river, which will flow on whilst 
countless generations of men come and go. 

The hotel at Red is a quiet place, as it is not 
much frequented by travellers, being off the main 
tourist route. The food there is even less inviting 
than at most Norwegian hotels, and the angler who 
makes a stay of any length there is recommended 
to provide himself witli a good supply of tinned 
provisions. But it is not a vmry desirable place to 
iStop at, and the situation of the hotel, in the middle 
•of the village, is not pleasant, whilst the fishing, 
already inferior to that obtainable in the Jolster 
Lake, is likely to greatly deteriorate every year, 
owing to the poaching proclivities of the inhabitants, 
among whom the landlord himself is the principal 
•offender. 

The scenery on the Bredheim Lake i.s indeed 
grand and imposing, and its gloomy and even awful 
aspect makes it distinct from that of the other lakes 
1 visited ; but a perpetual vdsion of gaunt preeipic-es 
and dark forests and black waters becomes mono- 
tonous in course of time, and one longs for the 
blighter shores and surroundings of the Jolster 
Lake. Perhaps the Bredheim would be more in- 
viting in sunny weather, but it was not my fortune 
to see it under such favourable circumstances. 

From Red I turned back in rainy weather to 
Skei, and fortunately came in for a fine week there, 
during which I had several good days’ fishing, and 
was fortunate in killing a six-pound trout, which 
was landed after a quarter of an hour’s play. 

There are said to be some immense trout in 
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these great lakes, and fish well over thirty pounds 
have certainly been caught; whilst tradition has it 
that a seventy-pounder was netted in a lake near 
Ferde Hafstadt. The lakes are of great depth, and 
it may be conjectured that some monsters of the 
deep lie at the bottom, many fathoms below the 
surface. For good fishing one cannot do better 
than stay at the hotel at Skei, as the Jolster Lake 
is sure to afford excellent sport with both fiy and 
minnow. There are three or four small lakes in 
the vicinity of Skei, but they do not appear to- 
contain many fish of a good size. There is also a 
small river running into the Bredheim Lake at 
Ferde, but the fish in it are not large, and in seven 
miles of it I caught only three or four trout worth 
keeping. 

Another day spent at Nedre Vasenden was notv 
productive of much sport, and the remaining week 
of my stay was entirely spoilt by a deluge of rain, 
which poured incessantly. On the return journey 
I again visited the Viks Lake near Sande, and 
fished all day in the pouring rain, killing some 
twenty-eight trout, but none of them much over- 
half a pound in weight. 

On the whole, from an angler’s point of view, 
the expedition cannot be said to have been entirely 
a success, except for the sport obtained at the Skei 
end of the Jolster Lake. But the country is one 
full of interest, with grand scenery, probably un- 
surpassed in Europe, and with novel surroundings 
and few discomforts. The traveller cannot fail to- 
be attracted by the character of the people, who,, 
although quiet, and even morose, are simple and 
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Iionest, and contrast favourably with other Con- 
tinental nations. The long and sunless winter 
doubtless affects the temperament of the people, 
and in a country with such a climate one cannot 
expect to find the inhabitants as gay and joyous 
as those who live in brighter lands. 
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Tales from Shakespeare is a title inevitably associated with the name of Charles 
Lamb. But these tales, narrated by the charming pen of Mr. Quiller Couch, do 
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Shakespeare’s historical characters and plays were not included in the * Tales ’ 
of Charles Lamb. It is with these that Mr. Quiller Couch will deal, with some 
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By the Honourable Daphne Rendel, 
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One vol, large crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Colonel Meysey-Thompson in this volume gives a lively description of his 
experiences of English racing and Irish sport, of bull-fights and racing in Spain, 
with reminiscences of school-life at Eton and of his military career. 


Hunting Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, with 
the Belvoir Hounds, i860 to 1896. 

Recorded and Illustrated by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

One vol., large Svo., 15s. 

The Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, the illustrious huntsman of the Belvoir 
liounds, means a complete record of the Hunt during the thirty-six years he was 
connected with it. Such a record, teeming with accounts of spirited runs, and 
anecdotes of well-known hunting-men of the past and of to-day, with valuable 
hints on the breeding of bounds, and their management in the kennel and in the 
field, is a volume which will be a prized addition to sporting literature. Those 
who have hunted with the Belvoir, and hunting-men everywhere, will be glad to 
secure this work about the most famous of packs, and the book will appeal to a 
wider audience, to all who are interested in good sport, Mr. Ciithbert Bradley, 
who records these reminiscences of Frank Gillard, has also illustrated the 
volume with a quantity of portraits and pen-and-ink sketches in the field. 
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This delightful volume, which contains a selection from the caricatures and 
humorous sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, has been made possible by 
the kindness of Lady Lockwood, who put at the disposal of the publishers a 
number of the note-books of Sir Frank Lockwood, through the pages of which 
were scattered a host of his j>layful drawings. The various possessors of the 
caricatures and drawings which were brought together at the exhibition 
organized in London during^ the early part of 1898, also, at the request of 
the Barristers’ Benevolent Society, gave consent to the reproduction of a selection 
from these sketches in the present volume. Some of the sketches reproduced 
have already attracted general notice for their masterly execution and playful 
fancy, but a large number have never before been made known to the public. 
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assure this picture-book of his a popular welcome. Many of the verses by 
* A Belgian Hare,’ which Mr. Reed illustrate.s in this book, though never before 
printed, have already gained some celebrity from being repeated by one person 
to another, and all are full of humour and vivacity. 
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One voL, 4to., 3s. 6d. 

This is a new book of pictures and verse by the authors of the ‘Book of Beasts,’ 
who in that book ‘discovered a new continent in the world of nonsense.’ In 
this new book of nonsense they strike otf on a new track, which is likely to be 
as fruitful of amusement as their former attempts. 
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Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Liter atu 7 ‘ei and the Natioml Review^ but the majority have not before been 
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By W. D. LIGHTHALL. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

This historical romance by a new writer is founded on a packet of worm-eaten 
letters found in an old house on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The intrigues, 
the intensity of feelings, they rudely outline, have formed the basis upon which 
the author has constructed this novel. 

The Forest of Bourg-Marie. 

By FRANCES HARRISON. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

A romance of French Canada by Mrs. Frances Flarrison, a Canadian author 
who has gained a reputation in Canada under the pseudonym of ‘ Seranus.’ 


The Delusion of Diana. 

By MARGARET BURNESIDE. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

A new novel by a new author of promise. 

Various Quills. 

A Collection of Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the members of a 
Literary Club. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

This volume contains a bundle of literary pieces from various quills. The 
authors are anonymous. A few of the contributions have been published before 
in magazines or newspapers, but the great majority of them are now published 
for the first time, and among the pieces will be found poems and stones which 
will be recognised to be of exceptional merit. 

Lectures on Theoretic and Physical Chemistry. 

By G. R. Van ’T. HOFF. Translated by Professor R. A. Lehfeldt. 

With diagrams, I vol., demy 8vo. 

Professor J. H. Van ’T. Hoff, of the Berlin University, is acknowledged to be 
the greatest authority upon Physical Chemistry ; and this translation of his new 
work will be of value to advanced students and to all who are interested in a 
subject the importance of which is yearly becoming more fully recognised. 

An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agri- 
cultural Students. 

By T. S. DYMONDj F.LC., Lecturer on Chemistry and Agricultural Chemistry 
in the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. [In the press* 


Elementary Physical Chemistry. 

By Ch. Van DEVENTER. With an Introduction by G. R. Van ’T HOFF. 

Translated by Professor R. A. Lehfeldt. 

Crown 8 VO. [In the press. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT 

Animal Life and Intelligence. 

By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal of University College, 
Bristol. 

With 40 Illustrations, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The continued demand for this important work has induced the publishers to 
issue it at a price which will place it within the reach of a larger public, and 
Professor Lloyd Morgan has taken the opportunity to revise the book, a large 
part of which he has entirely rewritten. \In preparation* 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Habit and Instinct: A Study in Heredity. 

Demy 8 VO., 1 6 s. 

The Springs of Conduct. 

Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Psychology for Teachers. 

With a Preface by Sir JOSHUA FITCH, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief 
Inspectors of Training Colleges. 

Second Edition. One voL, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


An Illustrated School Geography. 

By ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography at 
the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, and formerly in the Owen’s College, 
■''Manchester. 

With several hundred Illustrations, Relief Maps and Diagrams, 
large 4to., 5s. 

This volume is the first attempt in this country to make the illustrations to a 
geography book as systematic and important as the text itself. The idea is. 
based upon PYye’s ‘ Complete Geography,’ which has attained phenomenal success 
in the United States, and the material in that work has been put at the disposal! 
of the pubUshers, and has been used by Mr. Herbertson in writing the English 
work, while a large number of carefully selected maps and illustrations have 
been.added'.',', : 
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A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. 

By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 

One vol. crown 8vo, 3 $. 6d. 

A cheaper edition of this delightful work of Dean Hole is certain of a welcome 
and will form a companion volume to the popular edition of ‘A Book about 
. Roses.'; 

‘ A dainty book. . . . A profusion of jokes and good stories, with a vein of serious thought 
running through the whole.’— 

‘A delightful volume, full, not merely of information, but of humour and entertainment.’— 
World. 

‘Dean Hole has contrived to make his book both amusing and of real practical utility.’ — 
Morning; Post. 

‘The papers are all written with that charming mixtiire of practical skill in gardening, 
learning in the literary art, clerical knowledge of the nature of men, and strong love of flowers, 
that is already familiar to this author’s readers.’ — Scotsman. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Memories of Dean Hole. 

With the original Illustrations from sketches hy Leech and Thackeray. 
Thirteenth thousand, crown 8vo., 6s. 

More Memories: Being Thoughts about England 
Spoken in America. 

Demy 8vo., i6s, 

A Little Tour in America. 

A Little Tour in Ireland. 

By ‘ OXONIAN.’ 

With nearly forty Illustrations by John Leech, Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Book about Roses. 

Fifteenth edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. Elgood. Presenta- 
tion Edition with coloured plates, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Addresses to Working Men from Pulpit and 
Platform. 

Gne voL, crown Svo., 6s, 

Faith which Worketh by Love. 

A Sermon Preached after the Funeral of the Princess Mary, Duchess of 
Teck. Bound in vellum, is. net. 
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SCHOOL HISTORY. 

Harrow School. 

Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. With a Pre- 
face by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the Governors of 
Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. 

Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen-and- 
ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photo- 
gravure Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One 
vol, crown 4to,, One Guinea net. A Large-Paper Edition, limited 
to 1 50 copies, Three Guineas net. 

The volume contains articles by the following contributors : 

E. E. Bowen; H. Montagu Butler, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and late Headmaster of Harrow School ; EJdward M. Butler ; 
C. CoLBECK ; Professor W. J. Courthope, C.B. ; the Earl of Crewe 5 Rev, 
J. A. Cruiksi-iank ; Sir Henry S. Cunningham, ICC.S.I. ; Sir Charlks 
Dalrymple, Bart, M.P. ; Rev. B. H, Drury; Spencer W. Gore ; 
E. Graham; W, 0 . Hewlett; A. F. Hort; E. W. Howson; the Right 
Rev. Bishop Jenner; B. P. Lascelles ; Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, Q.C. ; 
Right Hon. W. H. Long, M. P. ; Rev. Hastings Rashdall ; C. S. Roundell, 
Governor of Harrow School ; the Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of 
the Governors; P. M. Thornton, M.P. ; G. Townsend Warner; and the 
Rev. J. E. G. Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow School. 

‘ Nothing; could be more comprehensive or more satisfactory. The various topics suggested 
by the fabric and history of the school are here admirably exhausted. Altogether, this is a 
volume worthy of Harrow, and of which Harrow may well be proud.'— 

‘Not only Harrovians, past and present, but all who are interested in the history and inner 
life of our great public schools, will welcome with gratitude this sumptuous and beautifully 
illustrated volume.’— 

‘This volume is a model of its kind. Handsomely printed, profusely and charmingly 
illustrated by the clever pencil of Mr. H, M. Marshall, and carefully edited by Harrovians in 
love with their subject, it covers every side of Harrow history, traditions, and school life. — 
Daily Telegraph. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. 
With Contributions in Prose and Verse by Old Wykehamists. Demy 4to., cloth, 
25s. net. A few copies of the first edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are still to be 
had.,' 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ETON — Harrow — Winchester 
Rugby— Westminster— Marlborough —-Cheltenham — Haileyburv — 
Clifton— Charterhouse. With nearly i 00 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One vol., large imperial i6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
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ART-BOOKS. 

Old English Glasses. 

An Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in England from Early Times to the end 
of the Eighteenth Century. With Introductory Notices of Continental 
Glasses during the same period, Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by 
special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Illustrated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best 
style of Lithography, and several hundred outline Illustrations in 
the text. Super royal 4to., Three Guineas net. 

‘It would be difficult to overestimate the value of this book to the collector. It would be but 
scanty praise to say that this book is a noble quarto. It is that and much more. With its 
beautiful type, ample margins and luxurious ^ajjer, its hundreds of illustrations, many of them 
whole-page lithographs of^exceptional merit, it is an exceedingly fine example of typography, 
while its half-vellum binding is in admirable keeping with the care and taste which has been 
lavished upon the interior.’ — Standard, 

‘ An important contribution to the library of the serious antiquary and collector.’ — Times, 

‘Mr. Hartshorne has been fortunate in finding a subject about which literally nothing was 
known, even by would-be connoisseurs, and he has risen to the height of his opportunity in a 
wonderful way. A fortnight ago the collector of old English Glasses was working in darkness 
. . . to-day such a collector has but to become the possessor of this sumptuous quarto and the 
whole sequence of glass-making, not only in England but on the Continent, from primitive times 
to the end of the last century, is before him. It is a monograph which must remain the one 
authority on English glasses .’ — Daily Chronicle. 

‘ No more sumptuous monograph on any artistic subject has been published this year than 
Mr. Hartshorne’s volume .’ — Westminster Gazette, 

Clouston. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD ^IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren Clouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to., handsomely bound, One Guinea net. 

TresMeld, THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
Douglas W. Freshfield, lately President of the Alpine Club and Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. With Contributions by H. W. 
Holder, J, G. Cockin, H, Woolley, M. de Dechy, and Prof. Bonney, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 full-page Photogravures, about 
140 Illustrations in the text, chiefly from Photographs by Vittorio SellA, and 
4 Original Maps, including the first authentic map of the Caucasus specially pre- 
pared from unpublished sources by Mr. Freshfield, Two vols., large 4to., 
600 pages, Three Guineas net. 

.Sparkes. WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. 
Sparkes, Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, and 
F. W. Burbidge, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. With 
21 full-page Coloured Plates by H, G. Moon. Royal 4to., handsomely bound 
gilt edges, 21s, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone. 

By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, Author of ‘Benjamin Jowett,’ ‘Safe 
Studies,’ etc. 

With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

‘ An extremely agrepble volume, in the production of which Mr. Tollemache’s rare talents 
for the difficult art which he practise.s claim a creditably large and important share.’ — Literature^ 

‘Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the last few weeks, but no sketch of 
him can approach in vividness and veracity such records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of 
his casual conversations upon everything under the sun ,’ — Daily Ckromcle. 

‘ In these pages everybody, whatever his political opinions, will find much to interest him, for 
the “ talks ” cover an enormous amount of ground, from the human conception of time and place 
to the merits and demerits of “ Dizzy." ’ — Globe. 

‘ Mr. Tollemache is one of the wisest as well as most charming writers left to us. His 
“ Talks with Mr. Gladstone" is probably the best revelation of the inner mind of the great man 
that has yet been published .’ — Liverpool Post. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personal Memoir. 

Third Edition, with portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Many Memories of Many People. 

By Mrs. M. G. SIMPSON Nassau-Senior). 

Fourth Edition. One voh, demy 8vo., i6s. 

‘ A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of historical importance, — Truth. 
‘Mrs. Simpson has something interesting to say about nearly every woman of note in the 
middle portion of the century. The whole book is good Aihenceum. 

‘This is a delightful book. A long succession of familiarnames flit across Mrs. Simpson’s 
pages, and she has something interesting or amusing to tell us about all of them.’— 

‘ There is not a dull page in it from first to last, and the present generation will have no excuse 
for ignorance of all that was best and most brilliant in the society of the middle of this century 
as long as a copy of “ Many Memories" remains accessible .’ — Manchester Guardian. 


Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland. 

Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. 

Second Edition. One voL, crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. net. 

‘ A very charming collection of letters. Mrs. Holland’s letters not only make her readers love 
herself, they also make her correspondents living friends whose characters and lives we may well 
desire to know more of.’— 

‘ We feel sure that Mrs. Holland’s letters will attract many readers by the force of that power 
of sympathy with which the writer was endowed. It is as a reflection of human nature, with its 
almo.st startling depths of devotion and love, that we must judge them.’— 

‘This book is one of a rare type in English literature. For its counterpart we must turn to 
French memoirs, to the touching story of “ Re^it d’une Scour, ’’ the Life of Madame Swetchine, 
or the Journals of EugOnie de Guerin.’ — Literature* 
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A Memoir of Anne J. Clough, Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

By her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOUGH. 

One vol., 8vo., I 2 S. 6d. 

‘Her niece’s work as editor has been done with admirable .skill. Those who knew and loved 
Miss Clough will feel that not a word too much has been said, and that nothing has been left out 
which could help to make a rare and lovable personality more fully realized by those who would 
fain have known her better.’ — Guardian, 

‘ The memoir is thoroughly worthy of its subject, and must earn the gratitude of every reade^ 
A complicated story has been clearly and simply told ; a complicated character has been drawn with 
rare tact and sympathy.’ — Speaker, 

‘Mi-ss B. Clough has unfolded with singular discretion, clearness, and sympathy the early 
history of an important institution, and the personality of a great -^Spectator, 


Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; AutLor of 
‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,’ ‘A History of Greece,’ etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to a.d. 1603 ; Part IL, from 1603 to present 
time. 

Also the Pupil Teachers’ Edition in three parts. 

Division I., to 1307. 2s. Division II., 1307-1688. 2s. 

Division III., 1688-1885. 2S. 6d. 

Pilkington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. Pilkington. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 2S. 6d. 

Ransome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle’s ‘ History of Frederick the Great,’ and edited by Cyril Ransomb, 
M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With numerous 
Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Reynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds. One voL, demy 8vo., ios, 6d, 

Rochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
fort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 

Roehnck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert Eadon 
Leader. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., i6s., 

Bantley. STUDENT AND SINGER. The Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley. New Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Sherard, ALPHONSE DAUDET : a Biography and Critical Study. By 
R. H, Sherard, Editor of ‘The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,’ etc. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo., 15s. 


Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. 

With Portrait. Third Edition. One voL, demy 8vo., i6s. 

‘ The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences of the year.’ — Truik. 

‘ It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man of letters in a sense peculiar to a day now 
disappearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious thought, of grave duties, of high mind.’ 
•^Athenmum. 

‘The recollections are likely to be widely read, for they will interest our readers.’ 

‘There are brisk studies of character, quaint old stories, bits of exquisite descriptions, 
excellent jests, anecdotes of famous men .’ — Fall Mall Gazatie, 

‘These “ Recollections ” will appeal to many sympathies, personal, political, social, literary, 
and religious. As a Catholic the author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Cardinal Newman 
and Cardinal Manning, and these pages throw additional and interesting sidelights on the 
character and genius of each of these distinguished men. Few “ Recollections ” of late years, 
if any, furnish more pleasant reading than these .’ — Morning Po&t, 


Benson and Tatliam. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H, F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
One voL, demy Svo., cloth, i6s. 

Cawston and Keane. THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 
A.D. 1296-1858. By George Cawston, barrister-at-law, and A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. With Frontispiece. Large crown Svo., i os. 6d. 

Fowler. ECHOES OF OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By J. K. Fowler, of 
Aylesbury. Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d. 
Also a Large-paper Edition, of 200 copies only, 21s. net. 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH : her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J, C. ITare, Author of ‘ The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ etc. With 
Portraits. Two vols,, crown 8vo., i6s. net. 

Lane. CHURCH AND REALM IN STUART TIMES. A Course of 
Ten Illustrated Lectures arranged to accompany a Series of 600 Lantern Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. C. Arthur Lane, Author of * Illustrated Notes on English 
Church History.’ One voL, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, net. 

Lecky. THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. By W. E. H. 
Legky, D.C.L., LL.D. An Address delivered at. the Midland Institute, 
reprinted with additions. Crown Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Le Fann. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W, R. 
Le Fanu. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A, 
MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph 
Pope, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo,, 32s. 

Twining. RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autobiography of Louisa Twining. One vol, Svo., cloth, iss. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

With the British Mission to Menelik, 1897. 

By Count GLEICHEN, Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the 
Mission. 

With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

‘ Count Gleicheii has produced a book which deserves to be read by everyone who cares for 
good tales of travel, for the record of a considerable English achievement, and for a first-hand 
account of an almost unknown and very interesting country.’ — Times. 

‘A thoroughly entertaining book. Count Gleichen’s book will be read ^by all who are 
interested in the greater affairs of the British Empire and the world.’— ^ 

‘ To predict that the flash-light photograph of Abyssinia produced by Count Gleichen’s 
instructive text and lively sketches will he as popular as it deserves is not faint praise .’ — Fall 
Mall Gazette. 

Bacon. BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD. An Account of the Benin 
Expedition. By E. H. Bacon, Commander R.N. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Balfour. TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. A Narra- 
tive of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Chartered Company’s 
Territories. By Alice Blanche Balfour. With nearly forty original Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP : GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottome. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

Bull. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ANTARCTIC ’ TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and numerous full-page Illustrations by 
W. G. Burn-Murdoch. DemySvo., 15s. 

Ohapmau. WILD NORWAY, By Abel Chapman, Author of ‘Wild 
Spain.’ With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OoMle. THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir 
Henry Golvile, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British Commissioner in Uganda. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 16 full-page Illustrations and two Maps, 
Demy Svo.y i6s. 

Grordon, PERSIA REVISITED, With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 

“ ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T. E. 
Gordon, K.G.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attache and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of * The Roof of the 
World,’ etc. Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 

KuigM- Bruce. MEMORIES GF MASHONALAND. By the late 
Right Rev. Bishop Knight-Bruge, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 8vo., 

' los. '6d. 

Macdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEyiNG IN BRITISPI EAST 
AFRICA. ByMajorJ. R.MacponalDjR.E. Fully Illustrated. DemySvo., i6s. 

McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Frances McNab. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 
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Fire and Sword in the Sudan. 

By SLATIN PASHA. Translated and Edited by Colonel Wingate, C.B., 
Chief of the Intelligence Department Egyptian Army. 

A new, revised, and cheaper Edition of this famous work. Illustrated. 
Price 6s. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised by the authors, omitting 
certain matters of temporary interest, and making it as far as possible a standard 
work of permanent value for young and old. The striking illustrations by Mr. 
Talbot Kelly have been retained. 

Also the complete work. Demy 8vo., One Guinea. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike, Author of ‘The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.’ With Illustrations by Charles Whym per, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Pollok. FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Golonel Pollok, Author of ‘ Sport in Burmah.’ Illustrated by A. C. Corbould. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, E.C.M.G. Edited by Rennel Rodd, C.M.G. With an 
Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 
Portal. MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 

Portal, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8 vo., 15s. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A. D. McCormick 
and Charles Whymper. Super royal Svo., One Guinea net. 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS : A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector- General of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. . 


AMERICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

These hooks, selected from the Catalogue of MESSRS. Rand McNally & Co., th ^ 
well-known publishers of Chicago, have been placed in. Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
hands under the impression tlmt many British Travellers and Sportsmen may 
dnd them useful before starting on expeditions in the United States » 

Aldrich. ARCTIC ALASKA AND SIBERIA. By Herbert L. 
Aldrich. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By various Writers. Cloth, los. 6d. 
Higgins. NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. By C A, 
Higgins. Crown Svo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Leffingwell. THE ART OF WING-SHOOTING. By W. B. Leffing- 
WELL. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Shields. CAMPING AND CAMP OUTFITS. By G. O. Shields 
(‘Coquina ’). Crown 8vo., cloth, Ss. 

Shields. THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG. By various 

Writers. Edited by G. O. Shields (‘ Coquina’). Cloth, 15s. 

Thomas. SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES. By William Widgery 
Thomas, jun., United States Mimstei: to Sweden and Norway. Cloth, i6s. 


The Chase, the Turf, and the Road. 

By NIMROD. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates irom the original Illustrations 
by Alken, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

Large Svo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 
200 copies. Two Guineas net. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected .by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large- Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies. 
Two Guineas a volume. 

Volume I. 

SmitlL. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. PL Jalland. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Galwey, Bart., writes : ‘ It Is excellent and beautifully produced.' 

‘Is sure to appeal to everyone who has had, or is about to have, a chance of a run with the 
hounds, and those to whom an unkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous music 
of the hounds which it brings to relieve the winter of our discontent amid London fogs.’ — p€t.U 
Mall Gazette. 

‘ It will be a classic of fox-hunting till the end of time.’ — Yorkshire Post. 

‘ No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries.’— 

Volume II. 

Thomton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thorn ville Royal, Jn 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates by G. E. Lodge. 

‘Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T. Thornton’s ‘‘Sporting Tour,” which has long been a scarce book.’ 
— Daily News. 

‘ It is excellent reading for all interested in sport.'— 

‘A handsome volume, effectively illustrated with coloured plates by G. E. Lodge, and with 
portraits and selections from the original illustrations, themselves characteristic of the art and 
sport Of the time.’ — Times. 

Volume IIL 

CosmopoHte. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmopolite. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chenevix Trench 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen, and engraved 
by W, Westall, A.R.A. 

‘ This is a most readable and entertaining book.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ As to the “get up ” of the book we can only repeat what we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tasteful and charming volumes at present 
being issued by the English Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not only 
an ornament to their shelves, but also a sound investment.” 
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Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
Grantley F. 'Berkeley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original 
Illustrations by John Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by G. IL Jalland. 

‘The latest addition to the sumptuous “ Sjportsman’s Library" is here reproduced with all 
possible aid from the printer and binder, with illustrations from the pencils of Leech and G. H. 

-Globe. 

‘The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great quality of the raconteur. His self-reyelatians 
and displays of vanity are delightful.’ — Times, 

Volume V. 

Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations, 

‘With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series .’— Mall Gazette, 

‘ Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
practical Hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.’— 

Volume VI. 

Nimrod. THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
(See above .) 

‘ Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sport in republishing 
Nimrod’s admirable papers. The book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of binding.’ — St. yameis Gazette. 

‘A thoroughly well got“Up book.’ — World. 

Volume VIL 

Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
Scrope. (See page 


A Mingled Yarn. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 

Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), Author of ‘ Cakes and Ale,’ etc. 

One voL, large crown 8 VO., 12 s. 6d. 

* It is most interesting reading, and gives you glimpses of many strange byways of life and of 
all sorts and conditions of men.’— 

‘Uncommonly good reading,’— 6’A 

‘ Lively anecdotes crop up, like poppies in the corn, wherever one looks into this most enter* 
tainingbook. — Referee. 

‘ A very readable autobiography,’— 

Custance. RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. 
By Henry Custance, three times winner of the Derby. One vol. , crown Svo., 

' cloth, 2S. 6d. ■' 

Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock Hall, 
Author of ^ Rough Mischance.’ With an original Etching by the Author, and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T, H. McLachlan. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Maxwell. MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS : Leaves from a Field 
Naturalist’s Note-Book. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. Crown Svo., with five Photogravure Illustrations, 6s. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Style. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature at University College, 
Liverpool, Author of ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,’ etc. 

Third Edition. One vol, crown 8vo., Ss. 

‘ Professor Raleigh has produced a finished masterpiece, where the men before him, masters 
as they were, gave us brilliant sketches or clever studies. His_ ingenuity of thought, restraint 
of expression, austerity of judgment, his prudent counsel and wise suggestion are worthy of all 
praise. A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.’— Mall Gazette. ^ 

‘ In our judgment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on “ Style ” is an amazingly good and pre-eminently 
interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment of his subject is vigorous, manly, and 
most sensible.’ — Speaker, 

‘As brimful of discerning criticism and fruitful suggestion as it is throughout lively and 
inspiriting.’ — St, Jameses Gazette, 

‘ Mr, Raleigh’s volume is the fruit of much reading and more thinking. It is informed by the 
true literary spirit ; it is full of wisdom, inclining now and then to paradox ; and it is gay with 
quaintnesses and unexpected epigrams.’ — Times- 

‘ A fascinating little volume.’ — Spectator. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2 s. 6d. 

Bell KLEINES PIAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for 

Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 

Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Literature. Translated by A. J. Butler, Translator of ‘The Memoirs 
of Baron Marbot.’ One vol., 8vo., cloth, Ss. net. 

Collingwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE ; a Saga of the Northmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. Cgllingwoob, Author of ‘ Life of John Ruskin,’ etc. 
With Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

Cook. THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as AN APOLOGY 
FOR POETRY. By wSir Philip SiDNitY. Edited by A. S. Cook, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Cook. A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Professor A. S. Cook, Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Davidson. A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Ellacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Ellacombe, M. A., Vicar of Bitton. 
Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo., i os. 6d. 

Fleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Garnett. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by James M. Garnett, M.A., XL. D. 
700 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Goschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 

By the Right Hon. George JOACHiM Goschen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Harxison. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
Frederic PIarrison, M.A., Author of * The Choice of Books,’ etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Rome : the Middle of the World. 

By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in History at Newnham College ; Author of 
‘ Friends of the Olden Time,’ etc. 

With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Miss Gardner’s book on the Emperor Julian reconciled many readers to a singularly interest- 
ing personality of which they had previously heard little beyond the opprobrium of ‘‘ apostasy.’ 
In her present volume she addresses a younger audience, but in treating of a much wider subject 
she displays the same gra.sp and scholarship. We fancy Miss Gardner knows what youthful 
patience and attention are, and her method of appealing to the imagination by a series of strongly- 
lined pictures will probably do more to make Roman history a living thing to children than 
serried dates and a philosophical argument of causes and effects. Review. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. Second Edition. Illustrated, 
Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Herschell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8vo., is. 

Kuhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE’S ‘ DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.’ By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, U.S. A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. Square 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. Also the .Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 2s. 

Schelling. BEN JONSON’S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 

SCHELLING. Crown Svo., cloth, 4s. 

Sichel. THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont and 
the Suards. By Edith Sichel, Author of ^Worthington Junior.’ With tllus- 
trations. Large crown Svo., cloth, los. 6d. 

WORHS BY THE VERY REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dean of Rochester. 


MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

MORE MEMORIES. Demy Svo. 
i6s. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 
Demy Svo. i6s, 

A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 
Large crown Svo. 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Crown 

Svo. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES TO WORKING 
MEN. Crown Svo. 5s. 

FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY 

LOVE, Crown Svo. is. 


WORKS BY SIR ALFRED MILNER, K.C.B., 

Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South Africa. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. Popular Edition. With Map, and full details 
of the British position and responsibilities. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 


BY CONSTANCE MAUD. 

WAGNER’S HEROES. Parsifal—Tannhauser— Lohengrin—Hans Sachs 
Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. Third Edition. Crown Svo., 5s. 
WAGNER’S HEROINES, Brunhilda-^Senta— Isolda. Illustrated by 
T, W. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


POETRY 


Ballads of the Fleet. 

By RENNEL RODD, C.B., C.M.G. 

One vol., crown 8 VO., cloth, 6s. 

‘ Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a high level of achievement. They have much of 
Macaulay’s “go,” and something better than Macaulay’s rhetoric .’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The verse is full of colour and animation and fine feeling ; simple withal, and vigorous 
without noise or brag .’ — Daily Chrmicle.^ 

‘ Many-sided in its charm, no less than in its appeal.* — Standard. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. With etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. With seven 
full-page Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Bell. DIANA^S LOOKING-GLASS, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
Rev. Canon Bell, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo,, cloth, 5s. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

POEMS OLD AND NEW. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Cloth, 5s. 

THE GOSPEL AND POWER OF GOD. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoHiES. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J, Churton Collins, M. A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo. , 7s, 6d. 

Oummere. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford College, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BY HENRY N. HUDSONr LL.D. 

THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE, Two 
vols., large crown Svo., cloth, 2is, 

THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE^S COMPLETE 
WORKS. In twenty vols., large crown Svo., cloth, Also in ten vols., ^5. 

HxiEt. LEIGH HUNT’S ‘ WHAT IS POETRY ?’ An Answer to the 
Question, *What is Poetry?’ including Remarks on Versification. By Leigh 
Hunt. Edited, with notes, by Professor A. S. CoOK. Crown 8vo., cloth, zs. 6d. 

ScheHmg. A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Selected and 
Edited by F. E. Schellino, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Crowri Syo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Thayer. THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WiixiAM R. Thayer. 612 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by Ludlow, 

New and completely revised Edition. One voL, demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 

‘ . We are glad to welcome the appearance of an excellent volume by Mr. Edward Brown. 
The author has acquired so solid a reputation in connection with this .subject that any praise of 
— Mommg Post. 

‘ Mr. Brown is one of our best-known and most capable experts, and he has here presented the 
fruits of his wide knowledjge and experience in, perhaps, the most useful form, they could have 
taken. ... His book is, indeed, a thoroughly practical and trustworthy guide to poultry in 
health and disea.se ; and whether a dozen hens he kept or a hundred, it will be their owner’s 
own fault if, with Mr, Brown’s excellent manual at hand, they fail to derive profit from their 
stock.’ — St. Jmncs's Gazette, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One voL, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 

INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. Illustrated. Paper boards, is. 

A small handbook chiefly intended for cottagers and allotment-holders. 
POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Illustrated, New Edition. Crown 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

BY COLONEL HENNEV’HERBERT {‘WYVERN'). 
COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : based on Modem English and Conti- 
nental Principles, Worked out in Detail. Large crown 8 vo., over 500 pp., 
7s. 6d. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ounningham. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J.G. Cun- 
ningham. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, 2s. 6d. 

Ellacombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 
H. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Author 
of ‘ Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.’ With new Illustrations by 
Major E, B. Ricketts, Second Edition, Grown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Oossip. THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. GOSSIP. 
A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations, Small Svo., 
2s. 6d. ^ 

Holt FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. One vol., 
demy Svo,, 7s. 6d. net, 

Shorland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L. H. Porter, Author of ‘ Wheels and Wheeling,’ etc. Revised and edited by 
F. W. Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, 
small Svo., 2S. 6d. 

mite. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 
to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cauibridgeshtre, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The (Ranees of Death, and other Studies in 
Evolution. 

By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S. Author of ‘ The Ethic of Free Thought,’ etc. 

In two vols., demy 8vo., with Illustrations, 25s. net. 

I®'-- Scieiitific Aspect 

™ Selection-Socialism and Natural Selection- 
WomS. and Labour-Variation in mS aud 

T Woman as Witch— Ashiepattle ; or, Hans seeks his 

^ < I'l^.y- Index. 

mter4’-I-i?S"; ^ value and of deep popular 

* All of the.se Essays are well worth reading. ’-~7zV;^a’. 

doni'~|/Sn ^ satisfactory work that Professor Pearson has yet 

®“'fuTIONAL liw'^By P^^L^D^ Defn ofTl^'' 

™?u OF THE UNIVERSE. Being an Attemot 

ConS^,nd^®'''‘ Pr™f ?J“ Metaphysics considered as an Inquhy intoX 

OretlTdemy 8”o'r.4S Edwaki. Donoiis /awcett! 

Hop^s. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins PhD 
&U?|?’ On:X:dlyZ“^^^^^ M^wrV 

OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 
an?p (®t Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotze. Translated 

iXo nf^f George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College About 
180 P^es m each volum^ Crown Svo., cloth, 4s. eU. Vol! I. nltephlsics 

SS ° ^^ -°l““«°fthreenumbers^^^^^^ Vols® £ to SiW canX “be 
Paget. ^ WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E Papft 

Offi^f^f^rieShXr 

By Professor JOHN Perry, 

and HOSPITAL 

House sXXXthe IS^r; w— re-written by W. Radford, 

^ WORTH, Id., 

^ general ASTRONOMY. By Charle^ A Young 


Suggestions for a Scheme of Old Age Pensions. 

A reprint of a scheme submitted to the Old Age Pensions Committee with an 
Introductory chapter on the Report of that Committee. 

By the Honourable Lionel Holland, M.P. 

Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Lionel Holland’s dissection of the Old Age Pensions Committee Report is an exceedingly 
a.hl€:a.ndmcisiv&plQceiofwntmg.'~--lV8stmt»sterGazette. 

' Will be read with interest by all .sorts of politicians.’ — Saturday Revim. 

‘ An admirable introduction to the subject.’ — Guardian, 

‘ A trenchant criticism.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ Practical and well-considered suggestions.’~-6’<r<?i^j?««». 

Amold-Forster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. 0 . Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

General Editor ; Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S. 

Steam Boilers. 

By GEORGE liALLIDAY, late Demonstrator at the Finsbury Technical 
College. 

With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

Crown 8 vo., 400 pages, 5s. 

‘ A very good treatise . . . peculiarly adapted for the use of those who have not time or oppor- 
tunity to go deeply into the literature of the subject. We do not know of any book on boilers 
more likely to be of use to the student than this.’ — Engineer. 

‘ A useful introduction to standard works on the subject.’ — Electrician. 

‘ The best elementary book on boilers we have seen. . . . The more we examine the book the 
better we are pleased with it,’ — Electrical Engineer. 


Electrical Traction. 

By ERNEST WILSON, Wh. Sc., M.I.E.E., Lecturer and Demonstrator in the 
Siemens Laboratory, King’s College, London. 

With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo,, 5s. 

‘A valuable and interesting exposition of the principles of the subject, and^of the^ more 
prominent and instructive instances of their application to practical purposes. Rich as it is in 
descriptions both of machinery and of experiments, the book cannot but prove welcome and 
serviceable to students of a subject the educational literature of which is as yet far from 
extensive.’ — Scotsman. 

Dymond. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymond, of the 
County Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 

Boulger. WOOD. By Professor Boulger, late Professor of Botany in 

the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. {In -ireparaiion^ 
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FICTION. 


The Mermaid of Inish-Uig. 

By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

‘ A book of singular freshness and originality. 

‘ The Mermaid of Inish-Uig ” has been written with a very rare a^d curious art. From first 
to last it has been clear that Mr. Edwards’ aim has been to suggest the wonderful, the incredible, 
and he has been completely successful. The idea is excellent ; still more excellent is the way in 
which it has been worked out. Those who have essayed the £-enre of the wonderful know that 
the chief difficulty lies in devising a background of sober fact, in the harmonizing of wild^ and 
improbable incidents with everyday life. To tell a tale of frank impossibility is comparatively 
easy. But it does not convince, and is seen at once to be a mere fantasy outside of life as we 
know it. Here, then, is the difficulty which Mr. Edwards has overcome with such curious 
success; his novel is a fantasy, and yet it is convincing; it is a part of real existence.’— 
J^iterature, 

‘ It is written with skill and genuine feeling for the pathetic and picturesque elements of 
peasant life on the coastline of Donegal.’— 


A Reputation for a Song. 

By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of ‘ Interludes.’ 

Grown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ There is plenty of variety in Miss Oxenden’s new story, and the threads of a very interesting 
plot are cleverly held together.’— IFhr/n?. 

‘ It is a capital piece of latter-day fiction, and is calculated to add to the reputation which 
Miss Oxenden made in “ Interludes.” ’ — Scotsman. 

‘The cleverness of the story, the neatness of the style, and the liveliness of the dialogue show 
that the author is one to he watched.’— 


The King with Two Faces. 

ByM. E. COLERIDGE. 

Seventh Edition, One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful romance an adequate impres- 
sion of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, subtlety, and distinction of its 
dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the fortunes of the leading dramatis persome. 
In the whole range of contemporary fiction we know of no more picturesque Royal figure than 
that of Gustavus as he is limned by Mias Coleridge. Above all, the book has to a quite 
exceptional degree the quality of glamour. Fresh from its perusal, and still under the spell of 
its magic, we are fain to re-echo Schumann’s historic greeting addressed to Chopin in a review 
of his earliest published pianoforte works, “ Hats off, gentlemen I A genius.” '-^Sf ectaior. 

‘One of the very rare novels which yield so much pleasure that it almost stifles criticism. 
Miss Coleridge’s quality is that of perfectly original brilliancy in romantic narration. Her style 
is at once placid and spirited, full of colour without heaviness and luxury, correct, rapid, adequate, 
with no tedious research of “ the word,” or preciosity. Her imagination is wonderfully vivid ; 
for scenes and moments, colour, form, atmosphere, are all felt and conveyed in her pictures, 
which are not too numerous, and are never tedious.’— 

‘ One of the cleverest historical novels of late years.' — Literature. 

‘ This is one of the most remarkable stories that we have read for many a day. . . . Gustavus 
is throughout a magnificent figure. ... It is a bold thing to say, but we hardly remember in 
fiction the figure of a king more finely drawn. . . We desire to welcome this fascinating book,’ 
— Westminster Gazette* 
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^Adalet/ HADJIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By ‘Adalet,' One voL, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Adderley. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 
By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley, formerly Head of the Oxford House 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-second Thousand. Small 
Svo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper cover, is. 

Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley. Third Edition. One vol, crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Blatchford. TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By Robert 
Blatchford, Author of ‘ A Son of the Forge,’ ‘ Merrie England,’ etc. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 3s. 6d. 

Charleton. NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Charleton. One voL, crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Cherhuliez. THE TUTOR’S SECRET. (Le Secret du Pr6cepteur.) 
Translated from the French of Victor Cherbuliez, One vol, crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Oholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 
By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ ‘ The Danvers Jewels/ 
etc, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 

Clifford. LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’ etc. One vol., 
crown Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Collingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. Coj.lingwood, Author of ‘ Thorstein of the Mere,’ ‘ The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin, etc. Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d, 

Crane. GEORGE’S MOTHER. By Stephen Crane, Author of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage.’ Cloth, 2s. 

Bnnmore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmore, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Pamirs.’ One vol., crown 8vo., doth, 6s. 

Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 
' Miss Blake of Monkshalton.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Oannt. DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One voL, 8 vo., 

doth, 3s. 6d. 

Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

HntcMnson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of ‘ My Wife’s Politics/ ‘ Golf,’ ‘ Creatures of 
Circumstance/ etc. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Knutsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady Knutsford from the French of H. de Balzac. Crown 8vo., doth, 
3s. 6d. 

Lightliall, THE FALSE CHEVALIER. (See page 6.) 
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McNulty. MISTHER O^RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By Edward McNulty. Small 8 vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNulty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. OnevoL, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 

Montrdsor. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MONTRisOR, Author of ‘ Into 
the Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Piusent. JOB HILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenny's 
Case.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

Prescott. A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Livingston Prescott, 
Author of ‘ Scarlet and Steel.’ Cloth, 6s. 

Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 
Alice Spinner, Author of ‘ Lucilla,’ * A Study in Colour,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Williams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 
Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 

RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE FUR SEAL’S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 
Svo., cloth, ss. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By M. H. 

Cornwall Legh. With numerous Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., cloth, ss. 

Plow DICE AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwall 

Legh. With numerous Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR, GILBERT’S DAUGHTERS. By Margaret Harriet Mathews. 
Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Grown 8yo., cloth, ss. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey, With numerous full-page 
Illustrations, handsomely bound. Gilt edges, ss, 

BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. With numerous 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

WAGNER’S HEROES. By Cgnstance Maud. Illustrated by H. Granville 

Fell. Crown 8vo,, ss. 

WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by T. W. Maud. 

Crown Svo., 5s. 




THREE SHILLimS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrations 

by E. A. Lemann. Small 410., handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
HUNTERvS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of ‘ The Boy Travellers,* 
etc. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E* D. Fawcett. With numerous 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 3s. fid. 

JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, fid. 
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